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“OUR NATIONAL POST-OFFICE. 


Tne Post-Office is one of the permanent institutions of the 
country. In its daily operations it affects, more or less, every 
individual in the nation. ‘To appreciate its importance, let us 
imagine its functions completely suspended for one short month. 
How disastrous would be the result, in a mercantile commu- 
nity! How much, often times, is depending on a single letter! 
What heart-burnings, what losses and calamities, sometimes 
occur in consequence of a delay of a single day! Of what im- 
yortance, then, is every wheel and axle in this vast machine! 

Vhat a type of perpetual motion! With what confidence is 
committed to its care, the letters, papers, valuables, loves, 


_ hopes, and fears of twenty-six millions of people! And what 


is the modern post-office? It is a universal errand-boy. It is 
& TEACHER in the widest sense of the term. It is a bank of 
discount, exchange, and deposit, not only of dollars and cents, 
but often of commodities of greater value. 

The printing-press is the bird of knowledge, and the post- 
office gives it wings. The postal chain is a link that joins 
those who are separated by distance, but united by ties of 
affection or interest. It is a constant “bearer of dispatches” 
between sovereign hearts and kindred minds. It is the ship of 
Jason that carries the golden fleece to Thessaly. It 1s a 
Briareus with ten thousand hands. Under liberal governments, 
it is a bond of peace and good-will among a united people. In 
the hands of a Cardinal Beaton, or a Sir James Graham, it is 
the instrument of a despot, used to betray and murder the 
innocent.* 


* It is related of Cardinal Beaton, Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, and the Pope's 
legatus a latere in Scotland, in the time of Henry VIII., that he sent Norman Leslie, 
son of the Earl of Rothes, and some others, to Edinburgh, with sealed letters 
directed to one of his associates, a high officer in the ecclesiastical and civil govern- 
YOL. IlJ.—NO, I. 1 
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The safety of the post, the sacred character of its contents, 
the confidence that is placed in its secresy, regularity, and dis- 
patch, the —— of transport, all tend to make it a univer- 
sal messenger for our most private communications and most 
valuable documents. And yet we are prepared to prove that 
this post-office establishment has not one half the efficiency, 
safety, and security that it might have; that it costs our people 
far more, in proportion to the business done, and brings them 
far less than it should; that were those improvements intro- 
duced which are every way practicable, there would be four 
letters written where now there is one; and that the time 
and money saved, would more than equal all that we now pay 
in postages. Our post-office is sealhihite managed with as 
much sagacity, diligence, and honesty, as any branch of the 
public service, particularly when we take into consideration 
the number of persons that have to be employed, the amount 
of property committed to its care, the consequent temptations 
to and the never-ending daily hourly demands 
of the public in regard to it. But when we have said this, we 
have said all. The post-office is of more importance to the 
people, and its daily operations are felt to a wider extent, and 
affect a far larger share of the population, than the land-oflice, 
pension bureau, war, navy, treasury and interior departments, all 
put together. This branch of the government is certainly 
greatly inferior to the post-office establishments of several other 


ment of the country. Suspecting foul play, he “fingered their packet,” and 
found 
“ A royal knavery—an exact command, 
That on the view and knowing of these contents, 
Without debatement further, more or less, 
He should the bearers put to sudden death, 
Not shriving-time allowed.” 


There was a “total failure” of the mail for that trip. Leslie and his companions 
returned, and at an early morning hour, as the draw-bridge of the castle was 
lowered, they rushed in and put the Cardinal to death, thus turning the tables 
upon him. 

It is well known that Sir James Graham, post-master-general of Great Britain, 
in 1848, claimed and exercised the privilege of opening and reading any letters 
that he chose, that passed through the post-office. Whether he was “retained” as 
a spy, by the tyrannical rulers of continental Europe, to find out and catch repub- 
licans, does not appear. At any rate, he seized and opened, among others, some 
letters from Italy, gave their contents to the envoy of Ferdinand, the king of the 
Two Sicilies, who informed his royal master. His Majesty immediately caused 
the writers—two young Italians of liberal principles—to be arrested, and put to 
death; and all on the information given by Sir James Graham, the post-master- 
general of “free and happy England.” It is but just to state that the press and 
people of Great Britain, with almost entire unanimity, condemned this unwarrant- 
able assumption of power. 

Rulers such as these might express themselves in the language of the rogue iu 
the play: 

n “ Leave, gentle wax, and manners, blame us not; 
To know our enemies’ mir«!s we'd rip their hearts; 
Their papers is more lawful.” 


‘ 
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countries, and if we are entitled to boast of our political system, 
it should be superior to all others. We shall only draw com- 
parisons between our post-office and the post-oflices of other 
nations, when we wish to prove our statements, or appeal to 
instructive examples. In this country, as in others, the caleu- 
lations of the economist, the genius of the statesman, and the 
labors of the philanthropist, have all been exerted to develop 
its greatest efficiency, insure the highest degree ef speed and 
safety, and bring the expense of postage down to the lowest 
remunerative sum. Let us look at one significant fact. We 
think that our schools and educational systems are the best in 
the world, and that the great mass of our population are 
better educated than the people of any other country. We 
have in the United States more than twenty-six millions of 
eer Great Britain about thirty millions; and yet the num- 
ser of letters written and mailed in the United Kingdom is four 
hundred and eleven millions annually, while in the United 
States the number is but ninety-six millions. What should 
make this vast disparity? Why should they—where the 
bulk of the population is notoriously ignorant—so much 
so that near one half of all who are married can not write 
their names on the register, while nine tenths of our people 
can read and write—why should they write four letters where 
the Americans write but one? It can be shown that it is not 
merely a question of cheap postage; that there are other 
requisites of quite as great importance, which with us are 
totally lacking. 

We seem to have come to the conclusion that our great and 
only want was cheap postage, and now that has been granted, 
we fold our arms and sit down satisfied with the thought that 
a letter travelling two or three thousand miles for three cents, 
is the climax of good postal facilities. Mr. Rowland Hill’s 
great scheme of “ penny postage” is not the only, and we had 
almost said not the greatest improvement in the English post- 
office system. Let us take a rapid glance at the pages of his- 
tory, and see from what small beginnings the modern post-office 
has grown to its present magnitude and importance. 

The ancients had no regular postal system. Military posts 
and travelling couriers were established by Julius Czesar to keep 
up aconnection between his armies and the seat of government 
at Rome. The Dictator’s famous Via Appia was a post-road 
of the first class, and quite equal to any made by McAdam. 
Even to the present time—if we except the Steada ferrata, which 
was unknown to the great Triumvir—the Appian Way is 
scarcely inferior to the finest specimens of engineering skill in 
Europe. Augustus Cesar and succeeding emperors kept up 
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tle plan of posts and couriers, and enlarged and greatly ex- 
tended the scheme of the originator; but being established in a 
warlike age, and for military purposes, in less heroic times the 
system went down and finally disappeared. The modern post- 
office dates from about the year 1497, when Maximilian, empe- 
ror of Germany, established posts and mail carriers. At the 
head of his establishment he put Francis, Prince of Thurn and 
‘Taxis, the first post-master-general mentioned in history. He 
came of a race of huntsmen, as is shown in one of his titles, 
and had he been a mail-carrier instead of post-master, he would 
undoubtedly have made a skillful rider. His ancestors were 
Italian princes with’ the family name of Turre—in Spanish de 
Ja Torres, in French de la Tour, and in German Von Thurn. 
Lamoral, Prince of Turre, was expelled from Milan in 1313, 
and went to Bergamasco, where he amused himself in badger- 
hunting. From this he took the surname of TJassis or Taxis— 
(/t. “ tasso,” badger,)—and put a badger in his coat of arms. 
Roger, first Prince of Thurn and Taxis, the great grandson of 
this Lamoral, went into Germany, and was chamberlain and 
chief huntsman to the Emperor Frederick III. Francis, the 
grandson of Roger, was the first post-master-general under 
Maximilian, and died in 1518. His son, Prince John Baptista, 
succeeded him, and was Imperial post-master to the Emperor, 
Charles V., and in this family, the princes of Thurn and Taxis, 
the office of post-master-general, and sole management of the 
posts in certain of the German states, has remained to the pre- 
sent day. It is worthy of remark that this feudal tenure, this 
hereditary gift to a family of badger-hunters, is at this time 
a stumbling-block, and a serious impediment in the way of 
postal reform and cheap ocean postage, materially affecting the 
interests of communities numbering more than forty millions 
of people. The greatest difficulty now in the way of an equi- 
table postal treaty, with a low rate of pcestage between the 
United States and these German Principalities, and through 
them, other European States, is this office of post-master-gene- 
ral, held as a hereditary property by the Prince of Taxis. No 
considerations of public good, no ideas of state policy, are 
allowed to stand in the way of the largest emoluments that 
shrewd financiering can bring from so powerful a monopoly. 

The establishment of the post-office for the use of the public 
toward the close of the fifteenth century, was nearly cotempo- 
raneous with many of the most important discoveries and poli- 
tical events of modern time. Printing was invented in 1441. 
Constantinople was taken by the Ottomans, the Greeks driven 
irom the Kast, and the Turkish Empire founded in 1453. The 
kingdom of Spain was established by the union of Arragon 
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and Castile, in 1479. The Cape of Good Hope was discovered 
in 1486, America in 1492, and Africa cireumnavigated in 1498. 
Printing was introduced into England in 1474, and a system 
of punctuation by marks and pauses, adopted in 1520. Hun- 
gary, which was founded by Arpad, in the year &89, was 
united to the House of Hapsburg in 1521. The Reformation 
commenced in 1517, and extended to England in 1534. The 
first cireumnavigation of the globe, by Magellan, was completed 
in 1522, and the astronomical system of Copernicus, promul- 
gated ten years later, in 1532. As early as 1464—previous to 
the post-office establishment of Maximilian—the governments 
of France and England had been in the habit of forwarding 
dispatches regularly by special couriers. This was for political 
and government purposes, and not for the use of the public. 
Mercantile companies in the Italian, German, and French cities, 
also had their couriers, who carried letters regularly from place 
to place. In India, as early as 1570, a system of foot posts 
was set on foot by Akbar, the head of the Mogul Empire. 
Indian runners, noted for their speed, were employed, and 
without a relief, one courier would often travel from eighty to 
ninety miles in a day. Ferishta, an Eastern historian, says 
Akbar owned six thousand war elephants and had an annual 
income equal to fifty millions of dollars. We are not informed, 
though, whether elephant post-coaches formed part of his 
establishment or not. Newspapers, books, “stump” speeches, 
congressional documents and the franking privilege, were not 
probably among the “institutions” of that day. The mails 
being light, consisting principally of government dispatches, 
speed was more requisite than “bottom.” With that immu- 
tability, which we so often see among the Orientals, this same 
system of foot posts is in use at the present day. Over the 
same soil, where the swarthy runner moved at the bidding of 
Akbar and Ghengis Khan, men of the same race carry the 
military despatches of a Napier and a Hardinge. 

To return to the German postal system: the princes of the 
house of Taxis were and are Roman Catholics. Previous to 
the commencement of the Thirty Years’ War, (1618,) the Pro- 
testant princes and people of Germany complained greatly of 
the mismanagement, partiality, and unjust exactions of the 
postal authorities. Lamoral, prince of Thurn and Taxis, a 
military general as well as post-master-general, with the aid of 
powerful allies, defeated and dispersed the Protestant union 
under Frederick the Elector Palatine. This was followed 
by the “massacre of Prague,” “horrible persecution of all 
malcontents,” the “banishment of thirty thousand Protestant 
families, and the total suppression of the Protestant religion.” 
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We hear of no more complaints of the bad management of the 
post-office, under the reigning prince of Thurn and Taxis, for 
a long period afterward. Perhaps if similar means were 
ple at the present day to silence the clamors of the 
disaffected, modern post-masters-general would live in a more 
quiet atmosphere ! 

A glance at the history of the English post-office will show 
that fourteen years of good management, aided by liberal and 
enlightened legislation, has increased the accommodations and 
business of the department more than three hundred years had 
accomplished previously. Bryan Tuke, the first English post- 
master-general, was appointed to the office by Henry VIL, in 
1516. His salary was £66 18s. 4d. The number of letters 
sent by mail at that time was probably less than 10,000 in 
a year. In 1839 the number of letters mailed in Great 
Britain was 2,000,000, and the next year, penny post- 
age being established, the number was more than dou- 
bled. The salary of the present post-master-general _ is 
£2,500, aud the gross revenue of the department more than 
£2,400,000. In 1619, James I. created a new office, that of post- 
master-general for foreign correspondence; but the office con- 
flicting with that of domestic post-master-general, the two were 
united in one under the direction of Matthew de Quester. In 
addition to the government post-office, two companies, the 
‘* Merchants of London,” and the “ Merchant Adventurers,” 
employed their own couriers for the transmission of correspond- 
ence, bills of exchange, and money. During the reign of 
Charles L. the government took measures to secure the busi- 
ness of transporting all correspondence as an independent mo- 
nopoly of the government. In 1636, fixed rates of postage 
were established, and horse posts substituted for foot posts. 
We are told that these horse posts travelled one baie and 
twenty miles in a day, and made the journey from London to 
Edinburgh and back in six days. The rate of postage between 
England and Scotland was 8d. sterling. In 1640, the Long 
Parliament growing jealous of power in single hands, 
removed the post-master-general for restraining private car- 
riers from conveying letters. Two years afterward, however, 
they revoked their decision, and declared all transmission of 
correspondence by private persons or companies illegal. In 
1649, the Common Council of London attempted to set up a 
separate post-office, but the House of Commons stopped the 
proceedings, and declared all postal affairs to be under the 
exclusive control of Parliament. At this time, the mail was 
only conveyed between London and the provincial towns once 
a week. As in later times, the wishes of the people were not 
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always met by government; a semi-weekly mail was asked 
for between London and Edinburgh, but it was refused. In 
postal affairs, as in many other things, Cromwell accomplished 
more than all his predecessors. In 1656, an act was passed estab- 
lishing a general post-office, ‘‘ for the speedy carrying and re- 
carrying of letters by post to and from all places within England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and into several parts beyond the seas.” 
The chief officer was styled “ Post-master-General of England, and 
Comptroller of the Post-Office.” It was made a complete mono- 
poly of government, and all persons forbidden to “ set up or 
employ any foot-posts, horse-posts, or pacquet-boats.” The 
postage on letters was rated by weight. At this time the posts 
were farmed out or rented, the contractor paying government 
£10,000 a year and all the expenses of the post-office, and 
receiving all the postages. Four years later, in 1660, on the 
restoration of Charles IL, the post-office was rented for £21,000 
a year, and in 1663 all the profits of the post-office were settled 
by law on the king’s brother, the Duke of York, (afterward 
king James IT.,) and his heirs male. We hear of no more im- 
portant changes in the management of the post-office or the 
rates of postage, till the reign of queen Anne. In 1683, a Me- 
tropolitan penny post was established for the delivery of letters 
at the houses throughout the city, and the environs of London. 
At this time an attempt was made to set up a separate post- 
office for Scotland; but it was a failure, the contractor, Sir 
Robert Sinclair, losing money, and throwing up his contract. 
In 1784, a great improvement was introduced by Mr. Palmer, 
who established mail-coaches, greatly increasing the speed, 
safety, and efficiency of the mails. This improvement, hke a 
more memorable one at a later day, met with the most bitter 
and determined opposition of the government officers, particu 

larly the post-office authorities. It was, however, successful ; 
triumphantly so. On the introduction of mail coaches, the net 
revenue of the department was £150,000 per annum, and in 
ten years it was £400,000; in twenty years, £700,000. . The 
transfer of the mail from coaches to railroads on all the main 
routes, in the time of William IV., came as a matter of course, 
and the introduction of the penny postage, principally through 
the efforts of Mr. Rowland Hill, in 1840, is familiar to every 
one. Many are under the impression that the receipts of the 
British post-office, under the universal penny postage, have 
never equalled the sum received under the former higher rates 
of 4d. and 7d. a letter. This isa mistake. The largest sum received 
under the old rates, was in 1889, and amounted to £2,396,763 
10s. 14d., while in 1851 the gross revenue was £2,422,168 1s. 
1}d., with a constant increase to the present time. The cost 
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of management of the British post-office is greater now than it 
was fourteen years ago, while the amount of business and the 
accommodations to the public are increased more than five 
fold, and yet the clear profit to the government for several 
years, has amounted annually to more than five million dol- 
ars. 

The history of the post-office of the United States is exceed- 
ingly interesting, but we have only room for a brief sketch. The 
first mention that we find of postal affairs in the Colonies, is in 
the record of the General Court of Massachusetts, September 5th, 
1639. It wasthen “ordered that notice be given that Richard 
Fairbanks his house in Boston, is the place appointed for all letters 
which are brought from beyond the seas, or are to be sent 
thither.” It was also ordered that this Richard Fairbanks 
“must answer all miscarriages through his own neglect.” In 
1657 a law was enacted in the colony of Virginia, requiring 
each planter to take the government dispatches when they ar- 
rived at his place, and convey them to the next plantation on 
the route, and thus from one to another till the dispatches 
reached their destination. The penalty for neglecting this 
duty was a hogshead of tobacco. th 1667, a petition was gotten 
up in Boston requesting the general court to “ depute some 
mete person to take in and convey letters according to direc- 
tions.” The court hereupon appointed ‘ John Hayward the 
Scrivener” to the office of post-master. The first official action 
that provided for the regular transportation of the mails was in 
the colony of New-York in 1672, when Governor Lovelace es- 
tablished “a post to go monthly between New York and Bos- 
ton.” In this postal arrangement it was stipulated, with a wise 
forecast, that “all persons pay the post before the bagg bee 
sealed wp.” 

In 1683, William Penn established a post-office in Pennsyl- 
vania, and appointed Henry Waddy post-master. The mails 
were sent to different towns in Pennsylvania, and the neigh- 
boring colonies, once a week, and the times of departure were 
regularly published, “on the meeting-house door, and other 
public places.” The colonial mails, and a prospect of profit 
therefrom, attracted the attention of the Home Government, 
and in 1685, by an order in Council, a post-office was estab- 
lished, “for the better correspondence between the colonies of 
America.” In 1686, an order was made in New-York, that 
all letters coming from beyond sea should be delivered at the 
custom-house. The postage was “ four pence half penny for a 
single letter, and nine pence for every packett or double letter,” 
one half of the money to be given to the poor, under the direction 
of the Captain-General and Council, and the other half to the 
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officer of the custom-house. In 1691, Thomas Neal received a 
patent as post-master-general, with authority to erect post- 
offices in the American colonies. He seems not to have acted 
on it himself, but appointed to the office, Col. Andrew Hamil- 
ton, of New-Jersey. The post-office, however, did not sustain 
itself; and in 1710, Post-Master Hamilton sold out to the 
Crown, and by the 9th of Queen Anne, the American post- 
office was incorporated with that of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Under Col. Hamilton, the post went east from New-York, as 
far as Boston; and west, to Philadelphia. Lord Cornbury 
wrote home, in 1704, stating there was “no other post on all 
this continent. If I have any letters to send to Virginia, or to 
Maryland, I must either send an express, who is often retarded, 
for want of boats, to cross those great rivers they must go 
over; or else, for want of horses, I must send them by some 
passengers who are going thither. The least time I have known 
any express take from hence to Virginia, has been three weeks.” 
At this period, the mail was carried “in stage-coaches,” twice 
a month, between New-York and Boston, and New-York and 
Philadelphia; and from New-York to Albany, a foot-post once 
amonth. In 1782, a general post-office was established in Vir- 
ginia, with a post-office in re county. About the same time, 
a post-office was established in New-York, separate from the 
custom-house. It was located in Broadway, opposite the end 
of Beaver street. In 1736, there was a weekly mail from New- 
York to Philadelphia and Boston. In 1737, Col. Spottswood, 
formerly Governor of Virginia, and at that time Post-Master 
General, appointed Benjamin Franklin post-master at Phila- 
delphia. The following is an advertisement from Franklin’s 
newspaper : 


“ Oct. 27, 1787.—Notice is hereby given, that the Post-Office of Philadel- 
phia is now kept at B. Frankiiy’s, in Market street, and that Henry Pratt 
is appointed Riding Post-Master for all stages between Philadelphia and 
Newport, in Virginia, who sets out about the beginning of each month, and 
returns in twenty-four days, by whom gentlemen, merchants, and others, 
may have their letters carefully conveyed, and business faithfully transacted, 
he having given good security for the same, to the Honorable Colonel Spotts- 
wood, Post-Master General of all His Majesty’s dominions in America.” 


Col. Spottswood died in 1758, and the Home Government 
appointed Franklin as his successor, and associated with him 
Mr. William Hunter. They were to have six hundred pounds 
a year between them, provided they could get it! Franklin 
says : 

“The American post-office had hitherto never paid any thing to that of 
Britain. We were to have six hundred pounds a year between us, if we 
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could make that sum out of the profits of the office. To do this, a variety 
of improvements were necessary; some of these were inevitably, in the 
beginning, expensive; so that, in the first four years, the office became 
above nine hundred pounds in debt tous. But it soon after began to repay 
us; and before I was displaced by a freak of the Minister’s, we had brought 
it to yield three times as much clear revenue to the Crown as the post-office 
in Ireland. Since that imprudent transaction, they have received from it— 
not one farthing!” 


Franklin was thus turned out of the office of Post-Master 
General for the Colonies, in 1774, after having held it for 
twenty-one years. His equanimity was probably not much 
disturbed by this “freak of the minister’s,” for, though he suf- 
fered official decapitation, the next year he was reinstated by a 
higher power, being unanimously appointed Post-Master Gene- 
ral of the United Colonies, by the Continental Congress. The 
next vear, he was sent as Ambassador to France, and vacated 
the office of post-master-general; and on the 7th of Novem- 
ber, 1776, Richard Bache was appointed. The next, and last 
post-master-general chosen by Congress, under the Confede- 
racy, was Ebenezer Hazard, who went into office January 28th, 
1782, and remained seven years. Since the election of the first 
President, the post-masters-general, and the years of their 
appointment to office, have been as follows: 

Samuel Osgood, appointed in 1789; Timothy Pickering, in 
1791; Joseph Habersham, 1795; Gideon Granger, 1802; Re- 
turn J. Meigs, 1814; John McLean, 1823; William T. Barry, 
1829; Amos Kendall, 1835; John M. Niles, 1840; Francis 
Granger, March, 1841; Charles A. Wickliffe, September, 1841; 
Cave Johnson, 1845; Jacob Collamer, 1849; Nathan K. Hall, 
1850; Samuel D. Hubbard, 1852; and James Campbell, in 
1858. 

The rates of postage from the time of the Confederation, 
when Mr. Bache was post-master-general, to the year 1816, 
were from 7 to 83 cents, according to distance. In 1816, the 
rates were fixed by Act of Congress, at 6, 10, 124, 18}, and 
25 cents, and thus remained till the Postal Act of 1845, when 
the rates were reduced to five and ten cents. The last altera- 
tion of postal rates was by the Act of 1851, making letter 
postage three cents for all distances under three thousand miles, 
if pre-paid; and when not pre-paid, five cents; and double that 
sum for all distances over three thousand miles; the weight 
allowed for a single letter, being half an ounce. 


The following table shows the number of post-offices, the 
miles of post-roads in operation, and the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the United States Post-Office department, every fifth 
year from 1790 to 1840, and every year from 1840 to 1853: 
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office department, since 1836. 
States currency, reckoning five dollars to the pound sterling. 


| No, of 
Date. | Post-Offiees, Receipts. | Expenses. Post-roads. 

| | | 
| 1790 7 | $87,985 | $82,140 1,875 
| 1795 453 | 160,620 | 117,893 13,207 
| 1800 903 280,804 | 213,994 | 20,817 
1805 1,558 421,373 | 877,367 31,076 
1810 2,300 551,084 | 495,969 36,406 
1815 3,000 1,043,065 | 748,121 43,748 
1820 4,500 1,111,927 | 1,160,926 72,492 
| 1825 5,677 1,306,525 | 1,229,043 94,052 
1830 8,450 | 1,919,300 | 1,959,109 | 115,176 
1835 10,770 3,152,376 | 2,585,108 | 112,774 
1840 13,468 4,543,522 | 4,718,236 | 155,739 
| 1841 13,778 4,407,726 | 4,499,528 | 155,026 
| 1842 13,733 5,029,507 | 5,674,752 149,732 
1843 13,814 4,296,225 4,374,754 | 142,295 
1844 14,103 4,237,288 | 4,296,513 144,687 
| 1845 14,153 4,489,842 | 4,820,732 | 143,940 
| 1846 14,601 4,089,090 | 4,084,332 149,679 
| 1847 15,146 4,013,447 8,971,275 | 153,818 
1848 16,159 4,161,078 | 4,826,850 | 163,208 
1849 | 16,747 4,705,176 | 4,479,049 | 167,703 
1850 | 18417 | 5,499,985 | 5,212,953 | 178,672 
| 1851 | 19,796 6,410,604 | 6,786,493 196,290 
| 1852 | 20,901 5,184,526 | 7,108,459 } 214,284 
| 1853 | 22,520 | 5,994,229 | 8,111,807 | 217,743 

| | | 


The following is the number of letters mailed in Great 
Britain, and the gross receipts and expenses of the British post- 
The sums are given in United 


| Year. | No. of Letters. | Receipts. | Expenses. 
| | 
| 1887 | Unknown, | $11,698,689 | $3,436,568 | 
| 183 Unknown. | 11,731,390 | 8,433,841 | 
| 183% 82,470,596 11,953,817 | 3,784,997 | 
1840 168,768,344 6,797,332 | 4,293,385 | 
1841 196,500,191 7,497,098 | 4,690,845 | 
1842 208,484,451 7,890,729 4,887,522 
1843 220,450,306 8,104,338 4,908,252 | 
1844 | 249,091,684 8,525,339 | 4,925,553 | 
1845 271,410,789 9,437,883 | 5,677,971 
1846 | 299,586,762 9,819,287 | 5,693,726 | 
| 1847 | 322,146,248 10,905,084 | 5,482,600 
1848 $28,830,184 | 10,718,400 | 7,016,253 
1849 337,399,199 | 10,826,749 | 6,622,814 | 
1850 | 347,069,071 | 11,323,421 | 7,308,998 | 
1851 360,647,187 12,110,841 | 6,520,818 
1852 379,000,000 Unknown. Unknown. 
1853 411,000,000 Unknown. | Unknown. 
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The number of letters mailed in London in the year 1851, 
was 88,405,451. Of these there were delivered by carriers in 
the London district post, 40,585,952. And sent inland and to 
foreign countries, 47,819,499. 

The presumptive number of letters mailed in London, in 
1852, according to the rate of increase for previous years, 
(returns of the actual number not having been received,) was 
92,705,186. Of these, the number delivered within the London 
district post, would be 42,559,877. Sent inland and to foreign 
countries, 50,145,259. ‘The population of London is estimated 
at 2,500,000. The following is the population of the five 
principal cities in the United States, and the number of letters 
sent through their post-offices, in 1852. 


Places. Population. | No. of Letters, 


New-Orleans, - 


Total, - 


New-York,- - - - - 


> 116,375 


515,547 | 


9,105,312 


Philadelphia, = - - 340,045 8,019,364 
Boston, - - - - - 136,881 2,842,435 
Baltimore, - - : 169,054 1,400,252 


OS 
1,982,252 


-| 1,277,902 


18,349,615 


| 
| 
| 


Had the number of letters been as great in these five cities, 
in proportion to the population, as in London, there would have 
been 47,387,281, instead of a little over eighteen millions. The 
population of cities and towns in the United States equal to 
that of London, (2,500,000,) only write and mail in a year, 
35,897,931 letters; falling short of the number mailed in 
London by 56,807,205. The postage on this last number of 
letters, at 3 cents each, (could we, by a far more perfect postal 
system, induce the population of fifteen or twenty of our cities 
to write that extra number,) would be $1,704,216 15 cents. 
If we compare the number of letters mailed in the United 
States, with the number in Great Britain, we find that in 1852 
there were mailed in this country, 95,790,522, while in Great 
Britain the same year, there were 379,000,000. Reckoning 
the population of that country at thirty millions, and that of 
the United States at twenty-five millions, the number of letters 
mailed in this conntry should have been 315,666,666, or more 
than we now write, by 219,876,144. The postage on that num- 
ber of letters at three cents each, would be $6,596,284 32 cents, 
which sum added to the actual reeeipts from letter postage in 
1852, ($4,226,792 90,) would give an annual revenue from let- 
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ter postage alone, of $10,823,077 22. As an argument or sti- 
mulus to induce our population to write that number of let- 
ters, let us imagine our postage reduced to the universal rate 
of two cents each, including drop-letters, and those sent to 
and from California and Oregon. At that rate, the amount re- 
ceived for letter postages, on 315,666,666 letters, would be 
$6,313,333 32, which added to the postal revenue from other 
sources, and the increase in the business and population of the 
country by the year 1860, would yield a revenue of $12,000,000. 
These are not figures of rhetoric, but actual facts. From the 
brief history of postal affairs that we have given, the reader 
can draw his own conclusions. We shall draw ours. We be- 
lieve it can be demonstrated as readily as a mathematical prob- 
lem, that by three perfectly practicable and simple improve- 
ments, our postal system can be made to yield a revenue equal 
to its entire expenditures, and at the same time, cost but little 
more than half the money in proportion to the number of let- 
ters written that we now pay, and also, save all our time and 
trouble in going to the post-office to obtain our letters, guard- 
ing against carelessness and dishonesty in our servants, give a 
safe and unerring method of remitting money to all parts of 
the country, without the possibility of loss, save all the money 
that we pay for box-rent at the post-office, and increase our 
mail privileges and facilities in all large towns and cities, at 
least five-fold. These several requisites are not mere visionary 
schemes, recommended to be tried as experiments, but practical 
systems that have long been in successful, permanent, and “ pay- 
ing” operation in a neighboring nation. ‘These are, Ist. A UNI- 
VERSAL DELIVERY IN ALL OUR LARGE CITIES AND TOWNS, BY 
MAIL-CARRIERS, IN THE REGULAR AND CONSTANT EMPLOY OF 
THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT; 2d. A METHOD OF REMIT- 
TING MONEY BY MAIL THROUGH POST-OFFICE “ MoNEY Or- 
pERS;” and 3d. A UNIVERSAL POSTAL RATE OF TWO CENTS A 
LETTER ; AND DOUBLE THAT SUM WHEN NOT PRE-PAID. 

As it may be thought that a two-cent postage is not advis- 
able at this time, we will base our arguments on the supposi- 
tion that we shall continue to pay for some time to come, the 
same rates of postage that we now do. “Oh!” many cry out, 
“that will never do; have letters delivered at all the houses at 
the expense of the post-office department? Every man that 
has his letters delivered at his x aac should pay for it.” Of 
course he should, and three cents will pay it all. The man that 
lives on a western prairie, ten miles from any post-office, and 
who necessarily has to go after his letters, says he does not wish 
to pay so high arate of postage as to enable the city merchant 
to enjoy a privilege that he can not. On the other hand, the 
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city resident says, he thinks it unfair to charge him the same 
postage for a drop-letter, which merely goes from one part of 
a city to another, that is charged to take a letter from New- 
York to Illinois, or from Maine to California. Now it is all 
equitable, notwithstanding. In the first place, one rate of post- 
age so simplifies the business of conducting the post-office, 
that all parties can thus have a lower rate than they could pos- 
sibly have at several rates. Then, with a universal delivery by 
carriers, in cities and towns, the increase in the number of drop- 
letters alone will far more than pay for the services of all the 
letter-carriers. Farther than this, all the residents of cities 
who have their letters delivered by carriers pay the same now; 
that is, two-cents extra to the carrier, and that, with the one- 
cent postage for drop-letters, makes his city letters cost him 
three cents, and those that come from out of the city cost five, 
three for postage and two for the carrier. Now we come to the 
reason, and one of the principal ones, why they write so many 
more letters in England than they do in this country. Their 
post is so convenient, so cheap, and so expeditious, that 
they write three letters where we write one. In London there 
are ten letter deliveries a day; and sub-post-offices, called 
“receiving houses” are located all over the city, so that a per- 
son never has to walk over two or three squares before getting 
to an office where a letter can be mailed ; and every two hours, 
at eight, ten, and twelve in the morning, and every hour in 
the afternoon, all the letters are collected by carriers, and those 
for the city delivered at once. Often has the writer of this 
mailed a letter in London, and other large cities in Great Bri- 
tain in the morning, and had it delivered, and got an answer 
to it by post, before two o'clock the same day. In New York, 
where the sub-post-offices and letter-carriers are depended 
on at all, it is usually from two to three days before a letter is 
delivered after it is mailed, when it is only going to another 
part of the city, unless it is put in the City post-office in Nassau 
street, and then it is totally out of the question to get an answer 
under thirty-six or forty-eight hours. Then, when there is a 
universal letter delivery, there is not one fourth the number of 
delivery-clerks required in the post-office ; for people do not call 
for their letters, but stay at home and get them earlier in the 
day, on the average, than they now do. Were there a regular 
letter delivery, and post-office “ money orders”—drafts from one 
post-office to another—between all the principal offices, there 
would soon be such an increase in the number of letters, and in 
the revenue, that we should be able to have our postage re- 
duced to two cents, and the expenses of the post-oflice met by 
the receipts. The number of letter-carriers in Great Britain 1s 
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about 4920. They receive for their services £168,794 per an- 
num, or in our currency $843,970. Now, in the London Dis- 
trict alone, the number of letters delivered annually, as we have 
seen, is 42,559,877, and on these letters the postage is over 
$850,000; a larger sum than is paid to all the carriers in the 
Kingdom. Were it not for this letter-delivery, two thirds of 
these letters would never pass through the post, and conse- 

uently, the revenue now derived from them would be lost. 

‘he letter-delivery by carriers in Great Britain far more than 
supports itself, aside from the great loss of time there would 
otherwise be spent in going to and from the post-office ; and to 
be sure of getting our letters, we ii.ust call at the office often, de- 
lay others, and consume the time of the clerks in looking whether 
there are any letters for us or not. No! a postal system is 
not half a system, that does not carry the letters to the door of 
every man living in the towns and cities. The very men, 
many of them, that are engaged in carrying letters part of the 
time, can act as sorters and stampers in the post-office at certain 
hours of the night or day. The morning bi being much 
the heaviest, many of the carriers will be at liberty a part of the 
time, and a portion of these can do other duty. The wages 
paid carriers in England varies much; in London, usually from 
fifteen to twenty shillings sterling a week, but in provincial 
towns it is frequently much less, their services being often re- 
quired only for an hour or two, and when performed, their 
time is their own. 

Letters are usually addressed to street and number, and if 
the owner of the letters calls for them at the post-office, he can 
not have them, but must wait for the delivery. When a writer 
of a letter does not know the residence of his correspondent, 
and expects to have him call at the office for a letter, he then 
addresses it, with the words “ Post-office,” before the name of 
the office: and often, what is better still, writes on it “to be 
called for ;” and these letters are not sent out by the carriers at 
all, but kept at the office. Ifa merchant or banker, who has a 
very large mail, prefers sending for all his letters, he can hire 
a box or a locked draw at the post-office, and give directions to 
have his letters retained ; or, what is often done, have a private 
mail-pouch of his own, that is locked, and this is sent by the 
carrier. There is greater safety and security in the mail-car- 
riers, than in allowing servants or clerks to go to the office for 
the letters. There are policemen and “inspectors of letter- 
carriers” in England, and the system is so conducted, that if a 
carrier goes to robbing the letters, he is just as certain to be 
caught as he exists. They all wear a uniform; usually a gold 
band on the hat and a red collar to the coat, and they are thus 
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known, which is often a great convenience; and being thus 
distinguished, they can not loiter away their time or neglect 
their duty without being detected. Large numbers of city resi- 
dents have letter-boxes at their doors, or a hole cut through the 
door, and a metallic plate hung over it, where the carrier drops 
the letters and papers in, and thus saves time, as nearly every 
thing being pre-paid, he has usually no postage to collect. 

We now come to one of the greatest advantages attending a 
universal letter-delivery. Whenever persons can not be found 
according to the direction on the letter, it is at once sent to the 
Dead-Letter Office, opened, and returned to the sender. With 
us, great delay, anxiety, and often serious loss occurs, when the 
person to whom a letter is addressed can not be found, while the 
writer remains ignorant of it, and the letter is never returned 
to him, though often of great consequence, unless it contains 
money or something valuable, and then only after a delay of 
from four to nine months. 

In Great Britain, all letters addressed to persons that can not 
be found, are returned to the writer, and usually within a week 
of the time he mails them. If addressed “ post-office,” or “to be 
called for,” they remain one month, and are then treated as 
dead-letters, and returned. By a late regulation, if a writer 
puts his own address on the outside of the letter, or has it im- 
pressed in the seal, it is at once returned to him without being 
opened, provided the person to whom it is addressed can not be 
found. How vastly superior to our system—if system it may 
be called, where some three million letters—more than a thir- 
tieth of all that are written in this country, are burned up after 
being opened at the Dead-Letter Office; and money and valua- 
ble letters that do get back to the writers, seldom reach them 
under six oreight months from the time they are mailed. Another 
very important regulation in England—all letters are stamped at 
the office where received, as soon as they arrive. This stamp is 
put on the back of the letter, and gives the name of the oflice and 
the day, month, and year of its arrival. By this arrangement 
the receiver knows just how long his letter has been in the 
office before it is delivered to him. In England, letters 
are never advertised. If we had a letter delivery, we should 
not have one-tenth part as many to advertise, even if it were 
necessary to advertise any. Letters pre-paid in England, 
if returned to the writer, are delivered without charge, but 
when he mails a letter without paying the postage, if his cor- 
respondent refuses it, or can not be found, it is returned to the 
writer, and he is charged double postage on the letter, and if 
he refuses to pay it, 1s at once arrested and imprisoned. This 
isa good regulation; and another most excellent one is, that no 
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letters that arechargeable with more than four postages can be 
sent at all unless they are pre-paid. Such letters, and all others 
not mailed according to law, and also those improperly di- 
rected, are at once opened and returned to the writer. With 
us we often see a letter that is addressed to a foreign country, 
the postage on which is required to be paid in advance before 
being sent, but by the ignorance of the writer is left unpaid ; and 
it is then retained, and not sent, and the writer never knows 
but that his letter is gone, unless perchance it happens to con- 
tains a valuable inclosure, and then several months intervene 
before he gets it. The losses, anxiety, and detention of busi- 
ness, attendant on our dead-letter system, are of great mag- 
nitude. The whole arrangement of our dead-letter office should 
be differently regulated by act of Congress, but we never can 
get at the root of the evils without beginning in the right 
place, by having a letter delivery. All dead letters should be 
returned to the writers, and they should be compelled by law 
to pay any postage left unpaid at the mailing. If this were 
done, and all letters bearing more than quadruple postage were 
required to be paid in advance, we should not see cows’ horns, 
galvanic batteries, bags of garden-seeds, pieces of rock weighing one 
or two pounds, boxes of sugar, and bundles of clothing accumu- 
lating in the dead-letter office, all sent through malice or ignor- 
ance, and costing the country enough to send an extra million 
or two of letters, per annum. It might take a few more clerks 
to return all letters to the writers, but the unpaid postages 
would be collected, letters often of great importance returned 
to the writer; and much more in the aggregate be saved to the 
nation than the salary of a few post-office clerks. 

Much more could be said to show our wretched system of 
managing dead letters. The officers in the department un- 
doubtedly do their duty, but the Jaw is radically wrong, and 
the whole management of dead letters must continue to be 
wretched till there is new legislation respecting it. For conve- 
uience and dispatch in returning dead letters to the writers, 
and for some other purposes, there should be one, two, or more 
sub-general post-offices, particularly in California, as recom- 
mended by the late Post-Master-General. Every fact con- 
nected with the letter delivery in Great Britain goes to show 
that it is a large source of revenue, and of vast convenience to 
the people, and would be, if adopted, in this country, and by 
it would be removed the irregular, and often irresponsible men 
that go about our large cities, delivering letters, and charging 
as much for their delivery and miserable service as should be 
charged for carrying a letter across the continent, and deliver- 
ing it also. 
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Then when we consider that all papers, books, pamphlets, 
and other mailable matter would be delivered free, a three- 
cent rate of postage for all letters would not be high. By the 
regular legal system in the English post-office, a salaried 
solicitor is employed, and all prosecutions for robbing the mail 
or purloining from letters, describe the stolen articles as “ the 
property of the post-master-general.” We think it could be 
seal shown that a universal two-cent postage, and a letter 
delivery, would put our post-office system where the revenue 
would more than meet its expenses, and where the system 
should have been twenty years ago. Some who consider them- 
selves wise in post-office affairs, say, we can not introduce “ the 
English system” here; because our country is so much larger. 
Now all these main improvements that have been mentioned, 
can as well be carried out here as in England, and some of 
them we need far more than they do there. The system of 
sending money, through ‘“ money-orders,” with some other 
topics, will form the subject of a future paper. It is sufficient 
to say here that the amount of money remitted by “ money 
orders,” in Great Britain, during the year 1852, in sums under 
five pounds, amounted to more than $47,000,000. The num- 
ber of remittances was about five millions; and though the 
exchange was hardly one per cent., it paid a profit to the post- 
office department of over $75,000. In this way of remitting 
money, it is almost an impossibility that it falls into the 
hands of, or can be obtained by, any one but the lawful owner, 
and not one dollar in a hundred thousand is ever lost. The 
money is sent through a draft made out on a form printed in 
ink of a peculiar color, any imitation of which is felony. This 
system has scarcely a feature in common with the awkward 
mode of one post-office drawing on another, through the me- 
dium of a manuscript order, that was attempted a few years 
since by one of our post-masters-general. A great number of 
clerks are employed, and at all the large offices these clerks do 
nothing but attend to the furnishing and paying of money 
orders, and, as stated, the small per centage or exchange 
charged—usually less than one per cent.—more than pays the 
expenses of this branch of the post-office business. ‘This per- 
centage all comes out of the sender, so that the drafts or 
“orders” are all cashed at sight and paid in specie. We need 
such a system, far more than they do in Great Britain, in con- 
sequence of the greater extent of the country, and the unsafe 
and irredeemable character of much of our paper currency. 
Were the system of post-office “money-orders” adopted, the 
aggregate saving to the country from uncurrent money and 
mail robberies, at a moderate calculation, could not be less 
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than one hundred thousand dollars annually. One half of this 
sum would be saved to one class of business men, publishers 
of newspapers and periodicals. It would be difficult to tell 
how large a per centage through uncurrent funds and mail 
robberies editors and publishers now lose, but it can scarcely 
be reckoned at less than two per cent. on all their remittances 
by mail. Each publisher can make his own calculation on the 
amount that he would gain, had we a safe and reliable way of 
remitting money, that should give every remittance its par 
value in gold and silver. Certainly many publishers in our 
large cities would save from five hundred to two thousand 
dollars a year. There is one reason, perhaps, why post-mas- 
ters-generals like other heads of departments, feel a reluc- 
tance in recommending great changes, although they may 
be great improvements; and that is, the responsibility as well 
as the care and labor attending their adoption. These im- 
provements, however, lie almost entirely with Congress. But 
they are improvements, and great ones, and they must come, 
and the officer or public man, be he member of Congress or 
post-master-general, who is instrumental .in bringing them 
about, will receive the hearty thanks of the country, and gather 
for himself an unfading wreath of laurel. It may be said that 
if these proposed improvements are founded in reason, they 
must be introduced, and that is merely a question of time ; 
but while this is true, that “time” need not be long. If the 
public will move, we can have them at once, and when we get 
them we shall only wonder and regret that we did without 
them so long. While we are, with good reason, proud of our 
political system, and know it to be the best in the world, we 
seem contented to remain far behind one monarchical govern- 
ment, in the laws and regulations which guide that important 
institution, the Post-OFFICE. 
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THE POLITICS OF RUSSIA. 


Ar the present time, when the position that Russia has as- 
sumed, is engrossing so much attention, there is no subject 
connected with its condition which is not of the greatest in- 
terest. 

To be fore-warned is to be fore-armed. To insist on the fearful 
power of Russia, or to warn mankind of the boast of Attila, 
that grass never grew where his horse trod, or of Bajazet, that 
he would feed his horse from off the Altar of St. Peter’s, contains 
no terror in comparison with the ealm and measured menace 
that is now Sonal from the banks of the Neva. 

The army of Russia is, indeed, great. Borodino declared it, 
and Napoleon remembered it. Frederic and Maria Theresa 
rein re at the name of it. As far back as the time of Charles 
the XIIth, it gave promise of a renown, that since then has been 
increased alike on the plains of Hungary, and the steppes of 
Crimea, and the fearful passes of the Caucasus. But her politics 
are a more important study for us, and for every monarch from 
the Baltic to the Black sea, than any statistics of, and criti- 
cisms upon, generals and regiments. 

* Russia has no money tosupport her armies,” it is said. But 
in 1847, she was the support of the tottering fabric of Eng- 
land’s Bank, as she had previously been that of the French 
Bank, and vested $30,000,000 in the English and French 
securities, having $100,000,000 in deposit. She offers to can- 
cel a claim on a remote Caspian Province of the amount of 
$69,000,000. Russia has never yet failed for the want of 
an army, or of the means to equip it. She may not be able at 
once to bring a large body into the field, but the supply is con- 
stant and inexhaustible. The Cossacks are more ready to rally 
around the banner of the azure cross in calamity than in vic- 
tory. 

Russia, too, has nothing of disloyalty slumbering or festering 
in her innumerable hordes, to make the monarch hesitate in 
calling them out, or doubtful of their continued fidelity. France 
may fear the effect of the Marseillaise on her lines, and Austria 
and England be compelled to hire the foreigner, who has the 
least sympathy with the wants of the people in the midst of 
whom he is serving. But the Sclavonians’ attachment to their 
civil and religious head has become almost a proverb. Young 
inen beg that their youth may not hinder their enrollment, and 
old men erect their bent and shrivelled forms, and plead by the 
merit of former victories and scars, that they may once again be 
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enrolled among the hosts of the faithful. Every where, from 
the Cossacks, wild and bold, on the south-east, to the inhabitants 
of Moscow—that old and real capital and seat of true, conser- 
vative Russia—on the north-west, stories are told, by travellers 
hating the Russians, of a devotion to the Czar, that makes it 
idle to think of exciting disaffection in his empire, and crimi- 
nal to — to oppose him with an army less than that which 
perished under Napoleon. 

But besides this devotion which may be expected from the 
troops of Russia when on the battle-field, there is in this attach-” 
ment to the throne over the great extent of the Emperor's ter- 
ritory—one eighth of the whole world—a power in the military 
phase of the Russian question, which seems to put it out of 
the power of any and every government to conquer the Rus- 
sians. Ports may be closed. And perhaps this is one of the 
best modes of carrying on the warfare. If, at the Dardanelles, at 
Cattaro, from Saxony and Denmark, and even from Astrachan 
the manufactures of England and America and France, are ex- 
cluded, there may be a conquest by delay, by a masterly de- 
fense. Such was one of the great reasons, if not the greatest, 
which induced Alexander to treat with France, and become 
an ally of a power that could clothe the Russians. But to at- 
tempt to storm St. Petersburgh is useless ; to lay it waste, im- 
possible. The Muscovites lay waste some places in advance, and 
destroy others. In Montenegro, against the Turk, at Moscow 
against Napoleon, at Pultowa against the King of Sweden and 
the Sultan combined, the Russian showed a willingness to 
destroy his home, to leave it, to burn to ashes every blade of 
grass, and to fight as he fled, sooner than let a foreign foe 
trample on the soil. 

The political power of Russia is Russia. It may come through 
family alliances, through the rise and fall alike of corn and 
consols, and more than all through its most powerful incentive 
—Religion, but still it is the question of Russian politics that 
every European statesman has first of all to understand and 
grapple with; for it is this which first or last has extended the 
limits of this vast empire within a century to the Baltic, to the 
Rhine, to the Euxine, and to the Adriatic, and which even now 
is baffling the sagacity and humbling the pride of those two 
nations which have reached the highest civilization recorded 
in history—England and France. 

The polities of Russia gained those memorable treaties from 
Kainardji to Unkiar Shelessi, which Nicholas now relies upon 
in his present contest with Turkey and the two great powers 
of Western Europe. The politics of Russia have so compro- 
mised and pioronetr the relations of the German Powers, that 
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they dare not break with St. Petersburg; and finally they ruled 
in the Congress of Vienna and among the allies pa boa in the 
city of Paris, making Alexander the great autocrat of Europe, 
when even Castlereagh and Wellington and Metternich were 
the mighty men who should have taken a part in the arrange- 
ments which decided the subsequent fate of the Continent. 

Kossuth said, “The events of 1848-9 show that in every 
cabinet Russia has had a spy, and it is not too much to infer— 
an agent.” The Times declared, some time since, “The con- 
‘tinent of Europe is governed to-day by colonels in Ryssian 
uniforms.” Coletti said, “It would be economical for England 
to expend three millions in forming a man to understand Rus- 
sia.” The giant greatness of this country overawes, and its 
darkest counsels make men uncertain, imagining evils where 
there are none, and investing with unreal terror every sign that 
is observed in the north. 

It is this question, then, of the politics of the Russian Empire, 
that is here to be considered, principally in those elements 
which are peculiar to this empire, and which give it, beyond 
auy other country, an ability to carry out its own designs with 
certainty and dispatch, and which bear so momentously on the 
present and future interests of the earth. Let us see a few of 
the features which enable Russia to give to its political views 
un influence peculiarly efficient. 

In the first place, Russia—whether we consider this word to 
imply the great and characteristic body of thought and view 
and feeling entertained by the entire mass of the most power- 
ful inhabitants of the empire, the nobles and the peasants, or 
its head, the almost idolized Czar, who is, and in w great mea- 
sure dare not refuse to be, the representative and organ of such 
views—Russia acts with one accord, She is a unit. There 
are no great and bitter parties dividing upon every question of 
polities and finance, each, by its extremes, driving the other party 
to greater extremes, and each appealing to the people at one 
time, exciting the people to sustain themselves, or again quailing 
and bending before some popular manifestation of the different 
sections of country, or different and rival interests in the same 
section ; no home organs for every statesman, and no stump 
orators to manufacture opinion for the —. or galvanize it 
when its life is moving too sluggishly in the veins. Nor are 
there Chartists, Red Republicans; no earnest claimants for con- 
stitution and freedom throughout the land, requiring a cordon 
of glittering bayonets to overawe them, and causing a home 
secretary to do nothing, lest he should raise a zephyr to fan 
the smouldering embers. 

In other countries there is no such absolutism, and no such 
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oneness of nationality as here; and there the law is but the 
result, the product of a combination of views, brought into 
comparison and collision, and moulded and rounded by the 
reciprocal action of every force originating in the mass. There 
legislation ascends from the people to the crown—at least but 
a controlling power is given to it. Here the law is handed 
down from the hand of the sovereign to the serfs, being indeed 
a form to mould the character and course of the nation in so 
far as there may be any occasional or sectional peculiarity of 
view or any of that suspicion and jealousy which can not ever 
be said to cease entirely to exist. 

We shall see presently that parties may be said to have an 
existence in Russia, though not in a formal sense—not in the 
sense of open and hostile action, but rather in that of tenden- 
cies, or of dwarfed and stinted growth. Virtually, there are 
no parties. Politically, Russia can do as she chooses, without 
a moment's dread of internal hindrance—provided the Czar, as 
is generally the case, is in the main a true Russian; otherwise 
even he may have difficulty, though his sacred oflice renders 
opposition a fearful venture. 

‘This is so true a position of Russia that many words are not 
needed to support the assertion. By way of illustration, the 
following fact is mentioned: When Nicholas attempted to give 
his country a well-digested code of civil and criminal law, he 
found the task an impossibility. It was impossible, because 
the civilization of Russia did not permit of it. Her ideas and 
condition were feudal, not commercial. As well might a Plan- 
taganet have tried the experiment. The law was often just 
what the Czar had chosen it should be a moment previously. 
Even a lawyer would have to be manufactured for such a Rus- 
sian scheme, for jurists and legists do not flourish in such a soil. 
Indeed, in the memorable trial that took place when the ene- 
mies of Nicholas were accused of conspiring against the 
country—a trial which had all the secret visitation and separate 
examination and private confessions of a Spanish inquisition— 
Nicholas not only abated the rigor of punishment meted out 
to many of the hapless criminals, but went so far as in his own 
name and sole authority to increase the penalty of one of the 
offenders. 

A few facts are given in support of this view, that from the 
Neva to the Volga, and from Siberia to Montenegro, scarcely can 
it be said that any where in all these vast regions of empire, em- 
bracing almost every variety of climate, there is any disaffection. 
Kven the Cossacks are bound to four years’ service in the army, 
and seldom fail to do their duty. It is, undoubtedly, partly 
from religious motives that the vast race of the Slavonians are 
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generally and almost universally lending their support to 
Nicholas in his present rupture with Turkey; but political 
reasons had also an influence in directing their course ; oppres- 
sion from the Moslem has so embittered their feelings that it 
almost amounts to stupidity for one to think that any consider- 
able portion of the Slavonians will use the scimetar. In the 
south they are already in revolt. And this oppression has 
come from a foreigner and an infidel. The yoke is not rendered 
light and easy, as it would be under Nicholas, by the thought 
that allegiance was paid to one belonging to the same great 
family of races, identical with themselves, for the most part, in 
language and religion. Every reason exists for a violent poli- 
tical aversion to the Turk, even in those provinces now under 
a nominal subjection to the Porte. 

By agents and armies Nicholas has fostered dissensions. 
From of old the battle-cry between the Russian and the Turk 
has seldom died away. “ Bellum semper manet, pugna cessat.” 
Of neither of these parties can it be said that an entrance 
will be found hereafter to those outer chambers of the region 
which Dante describes as the miserable abode of those who on 
earth neither hated nor loved, but preserved the imperturbable 
mien of indifference and neutrality. 

Even more strong is this cause in provinces already wrested 
from the false prophet. Similar, too, is the hatred of this 
people for every German ruler. And a knowledge of this 
hostile sentiment is no doubt the great reason of Austria’s 
unwillingness to side with France in the present Turkish diffi- 
culty. It is bad to break with France, but worse to break with 
Russia. 

Beside the dread which Austria has of cutting off from her 
control her vast Slay-.ian population, who at the first signal of 
war would join the Russian because of their ardent religious 
sympathies for the Russian Church, and their abhorrence for 
the Austrian, there are many political reasons which make 
Francis Joseph shrink from arraying against him the forces of 
Nicholas. Austria has already helped Russia to a foothold 
on the Adriatic, with a transit through the intervening terri- 
tory; in part the payment for the aid which Russia gave in 
keeping the revolutionists of the Danube in subjection. More- 
over, Austria has ruled her people with the greatest severity, 
in order to prevent these popular outbreaks, and hatred for 
this, as well as admiration for the greatness of the Russian 
conqueror, lead the people to look behind and beyond their 
own throne to the real power, which, if any, they will glory in 
serving. 

Once more, may it not be owing in part, at least, to this 
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cause that England and France are pursuing such an uncertain 
und tortuous mode of action ? England has the feelings of her 

eople urging her on, at almost any hazard, to a war with 
Nicholas, and yet England’s policy is, not to go to war. Her 
manufactures can not afford it; even the Radical Cobden wants 
to have’ Turkey sacrificed, that Russia may be contented and 
the spinning-jennies of Manchester may have enough to occupy 
them. England, then, must contend against the popular 
voice for war. By every stratagem she must try to appease 
all foreign parties; stop all agitation at home; give general 
and evasive answers to parliamentary questions, and make and 
break protocols and cabinet conditions as emergencies arise. 
Thus, but a few months since, Lord Clarendon declared that 
the evacuation of the principalities was a sine qua non to the 
settlement of the whole question; yet, while we are writing, the 
Emperor Napoleon, with the entire privity of the English 
cabinet for the substance of his autograph letter, blows this 
sine qua non to the winds, by saying that the withdrawal of the 
fleets from the Black Sea will be contemporaneous with the 
evacuation of the Principalities. 

England is urged on by a current of popular feeling which 
can not be stemmed. Yetif any minister of the crown consents 
to go into the threatened war with the national debt of the 
country at £800,000,000, with a blockade against shipping in 
its most profitable ports, with the crippling of the mercantile 
marine by its resources being drawn into the war, and with 


increased taxation, he may envy, in the end, even the fate of 


the younger Pitt, retiring before the people. An exasperated 
people and a bankrupt treasury may well alarm the cabinet. 
But France is in still more perilous state. Sweet as is re- 
venge on a country once ruling France, and lately refusing to 
recognize its sovereign, Napoleon must remember that the 
blades of the proscribed revolutionists of Paris are not yet 
rusted. In every department of France danger is lurking. 
The old Legitimist and the young Republican, Orleanists and 
Napoleonists, are all struggling, and perhaps three out of the 
four would chaunt a Te Deum on the fall of the Westphalian. 
This is not an African war, where the king of the French can 
send his disaffected subjects to get rid of them and to win a 
glory that shall please and quiet the people at home, but the 
war that now threatens may pass from the centre to the cireum- 
ference of Europe, rousing and inspiring every democrat in 
Naplesand Piedmont, on the Rhine and the Danube, and calling 
into life revolutions compared with which the republican 
throes of 30 and ’48 were but the sports of childhood. Nor can 
we but think, however magniloquent and warlike France may 
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be and must be to do honor to all her antecedents, there is a 
vacillation and timidity breathing throughout every period of 
the late French autograph letter—a bullying and a begging, 
which cause different emotions in the two emperors, and which 
opens but little in behalf of any precipitate action of France on 
the theatre of war. : 

If there must be war, if England will be forced into it, then 
doubtless France would like to have the preéminence in the 
offensive operations. And this in such an unlikely emergency 
the autograph may have gained. But if France was eager for 
the war, would a Napoleon have written as he does? At the 
time of the affair of Sinope, he says, we were bul spectators. But 
immediately after he adds in effect, as allies we must revenge the 
afjair of Sinope. Does it need the astuteness of a Nesselrode 
or Menschikoff to see the absurdity of such language, or the 
pride of a Nicholas to glory in the vacillation that has dogged 
the steps of the allies throughout the recent difficulty, and which 
makes them both neutral and hostile in the Black Sea—which 
hinders them from knowing whether they are at peace or war, 
or whether at so late a date as the destruction of the Turkish 
fleet, the two powers were spectators or allies? But these absurdi- 
ties and weaknesses may be needed to convince the French 
people that Napoleon, like his uncle, will be only a spectator 
so long as he thinks that thereby peace may be secured, and 
that still he is so valiant that he will avenge the cause of the 
hapless Turk, even by becoming his ally, and by rushing into 
the Black Sea, when peace is endangered. 

Strength employs both the word and the blow, as courtesy 
and duty require, but in leaving the mind under the sting of 
the last denunciation, it says in effect, I care not how soon you 
are offended, I can afford it. But the French Emperor soothes 
any ruffled emotions that the blow has occasioned, by his last 
affectionate suggestions, and virtually hopes that despite what 
has just been said no offense will be taken, and no rupture 
ensue, 

Ilow different is Russia! Firm and straightforward; pur- 
suing steadily onward the line she has marked; even raising 
her demands by a refusal to make, at present, any treaty unless 
with Turkey alone, she exhibits a strength which can only be 
found when the throne is a mighty one, and doubly so because 
it is supported by the people. 

But again, the political power of Russia is great and pecu- 
liar, because there is so little of religious dissension in her em- 
pire. Such dissensions have often paralyzed the energies of 
statesmen. They have made the haughtiest king parley with 
his foe. They were the rock against which even the bark 
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of Charles the Vth went down—though a monarch of the 
largest European territory since the time of Charlemagne. 
The difficulties which religious dissensions threw in the way 
of France, and rendered it so difficult even for a Richelieu to 
know what measures to adopt for the welfare of the country, and 
to carry them out when adopted, is known to every reader of 
the thrilling history of the Huguenots. The Puritans were 
equally an obstacle in the legislation of England. Throughout 
Germany the same cause led to most of the plots and counter- 
plots, the hesitancy and difficulties, the conference and rival 
conference, the Thirty Years’ War, and last of all to that Peace 
of Westphalia which has stamped the character of Germany, 
destroyed its unity, and cut the sinews of its growth among the 
nations of Europe. Prussia, it is true, has tried to force an 
union between the Calvinist and Lutheran, and by an outward 
and mechanical discipline she endeavors to make them, not 
perhaps, speak alike, but at least keep from speaking. But 
the question may arise whether the measure was a wise one, 
whether the country has thereby gained the cordial support of 
either of the two parties, whether it has not called up other 
religious or irreligious foes that still keep her vigilance from 
repose. even to-day, is ata stand. Iler legislation 
is cramped and crippled, nay it is set at defiance, by a religious 
body at her own doors, that she dares not offend. The case is 
the same with Austria. It may be the case, on the breaking 
out of a revolution, of other countries in Europe. 

But how different is it with Russia! There, there is no 
such hindrance to a bold and uniform political career; no 
divisions of a court on matters of faith; no revolutions in pro- 
vinces goaded on by the most fearful incentives of conscience. 
We have said there are no religious differences in Russia. In 
the same sense it is true, however we may account for it, that 
there is no infidelity. There is none, we mean, of moment; 
none to cause any hesitation or alarm within the walls of the 
Kremlin. There are, indeed, the Uniates (Roman Catholic con- 
verts, and other members of that church.) 

A few years since Polotsh was the centre of Jesuit influence, 
and even a few of the nobility, including a scion of the great Gal- 
itzen family, were converted. But alittle ukase of Alexander 
drove the whole order for ever from his dominions. In Poland 
the Uniates, at one time, were powerful, and caused the greatest 
trouble to the Czar, but in 1889 there were (besides 25,000 
conversions from various religious bodies to the Russian 
Church) a million and a half of these Uniates who then re- 
nounced allegiance to the Pope—perhaps the greatest change 


from one form of religion to another which Europe has wit- 
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nessed at any one time since the Reformation. Since 1839 
Russia has had but little trouble from the Roman Catholics in 
her realm. 

There, are indeed, dissenters from the Russian Church, 
some of them of the most radical and fanatical character, and 
over a part of these the Sultan exercises a sort of protection. 
Various bodies of Lutherans and Calvinists are also to be 
found. But altogether they are only a handful. They gene- 
rally look for Russian favor as a boon, instead of demanding it 
as a right. 

Such facts, when we know that there are 70,000,000 be- 
longing to the Russian or Greek Church, that 30,000 are pre- 
paring for her orders at one time, are of no force. Virtually, 
Russia is a unit in her religion, as well as in her politics. ‘The 
Slavonians are not a cause of disquietude to the Czar. On the 
contrary they are the Church itself, and wherever located, from 
Greece to Poland, are the fast friends of Russia, giving to the 
Czar almost a religious veneration, and looking to him as the 
head of their church, for protection against other and external 
forms of religion. The formation of the patriarchate of Moscow, 
separating it from the patriarch of Constantinople, with his 
consent and that of the three other patriarchs of the Greek 
rite—Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alexandria—tended rather to 
draw around the Emperor still more closely the religious affec- 
tions of the Slavonians. For they felt that now they had a pa- 
triarch of their own, within their own country, and one not 
set over them through any agency of the Sultan, for whom they 
have so intense a hatred. The subsequent change of the 
church administration, by the appointment of the Holy Gov- 
erning Synod—partly lay and partly clerical—has also been 
assented to by the other patriarchs, and so far from clashing 
with the prejudices of the subjects of Russia, may rather 
be said to have coincided with them and to have given dignity 
to the Church in their eyes. The recent metropolitan action in 
Moldavia is evidence of such statements. And without quot- 
ing more to the point, which almost any traveller in Russia 
will furnish, often as a matter of reproach for the blindest of 
veneration, we will cite but one instance of such unanimous 
and cordial sympathy of the members of the Russian Church, 
in the remote province of Montenegro—a province under the 
protection of Russia. A traveller remarks: “TI happened to 
enter a school; the teacher asked the scholars the following 
questions: ‘Whom ought we to worship?’ ‘The only God;’ 
was the answer. ‘Whom ought we to serve to the last drop 
of our blood?’ ‘ Alexander alone!’ was the unanimous reply.” 
The boys are constantly firing pistols, exclaiming, “ Long live 
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Tzar Alexander! Perish the dog’s faith!” (Roman Catho- 
licism.) 

sut not only is Russia thus without any dread from offend- 
ing the religious scruples of her own people by any measures 
ofa political nature which she may wish to adopt for her own 
welfare, but her religious influence is so great and extensive 
beyond her own immediate territory, in the way of formal or 
virtual protection to the Slavonians and Greeks of other coun- 
tries, especially Turkey and Austria, that Russian politics, as 
such, receive a welcome from three fourths of South-eastern 
Europe. The Emperor being regarded as the head of the Greek 
rite, the 12,000,000 Slavonians of Turkey are ready to break 
forth at any moment, and flock to the standards of the northern 
ruler. 

The Greeks not forgetting their revolution and independence 
of twenty years’ date, are already, combining and conspiring 
to light up a religious war, the battle-cry of which shall be, 
Death to the Moslem. 

But Austria has also to fear from such a religious influence, 
brought to aid the polities of Russia. With a Slavonian popu- 
lation of 15,000,000, she has only about 8,000,000 of German 
subjects, and these are divided in their theological tenets. 
4,000,000 of these Slavonians are offering their daily prayers 
for Nicholas. The Slavonians are Greek or Russian in their 
religion, and doubly so by reason of the persecutions which 
have been the price they paid for their orthodoxy. Other reasons 
actuate them, but the strongest claim that binds them to Russia 
is their religion. The Czar is their real head. They think it 
will be safe for them to dwell beneath his protection. The 
thought of a common origin, and tongue, and faith, has lent a 
power to the disaffection of these Eastern subjects that makes 
Austria tremble to think of any collision, and most of all, of one 
with that foe who is regarded as a friend by so large a part of 
the Austrian empire. 

+ 

It is true some of the Slavonians may prefer an indepen- 
dent kingdom, a great nation of their own, starting at once into 
existence with no toleration for German or Turk, Slavonian 
even beyond that of the Russian empire. But as this scheme is 
impracticable, what remains but for all this people to look to the 
Czar as their greatest friend, to favor every measure he adopts, 
to identify their every interest with his? 

Hence the result, when, but a few weeks since, Orloff went 
to Vienna, every school-boy, in looking at the past, might have 
fe ape of his success, though the diplomatist might have 

een overreached by matchless stratagem into the see, at of 
the worst measures, and the banker, led by an erring telegraph, 
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have entered too largely into the loans. Orloff had, doubtless, 
an easy task to get all he wanted, a Metternich was no longer 
in the way—that greatest of all enemies which European Di- 
plomacy has yet sent forth to match and curb the Czar. Austria 
for her own sake, will take heed lest she offend the North. 

In this connection we way add, that the present struggle in 
Europe is a witness to this gigantic influence, which Russian 
politics have derived from her religious influence over tribes 
and races, even out of her own territories. A few remarks on 
this point must here be added. The existing difficulties be- 
tween the two Eastern powers originated, or rather, we should 
say, had the proximate cause of their present manifes- 
tation, in the contest about the Holy Places. It was a contest 
between the Greek and the Roman Catholic Church; about a 
mere question of precedence, it may be, or ecclesiastical etiquette, 
but one which, Vike the petty dispute of Louis XIV. with his 
minister, on the subject of a painted window, has threatened to 
involve Europe in all the horrors of carnage. By the treaty of 
Kainardji, 1774, Russia claims a protectorate over the Christ- 
ians in the Ottoman dominions; if she is to protect them, of 
course, she would reason, no alteration could be allowed in their 
condition prejudicial to the interests or feelings of the Greek 
Christians. But in 1852, the Sultan, at the instance of M. de 
Lavalette, (backed by the French Emperor and the Pope,) con- 
sented to restore to the Patriarch of Jerusalem, delegated by the 
Holy Sce, the key of the grand entrance to the church at Beth- 
lehem, to give orders for replacing in the grotto of the Nativity 
a stone bearing a Latin inscription, that had disappeared in 1847, 
and lastly, to accord to the Catholic community the privilege of 
celebrating divine service according to their ritual, “in the 
Church of the Holy Virgin.” On the ground that there is no 
meaning in legislation, unless to alter or originate, as well as on 
the ground of the phraseology itself of this concession, Russia 
would hold that her protectorate has thus been set at defiance, 
the treaty of Kainardji violated, and in effect, that the Church 
of Rome is now vested with a preéminence in the very centre 
of all religious memories and sympathies, and indeed with a 
headship in all spiritual questions arising among the Christians 
of the larger part of two continents, to be looked up to by the 
masses of uninformed and enthusiastic adherents of the Christ- 
ian religion, from the centre of Europe to the centre of Asia. 

Russia at once seized the opportunity. Here was the time to 
cross again the Balkan, with something more of benefit than 
the contingent occupation of a couple of principalities. Imme- 
diately Nicholas advocated the cause of the Greek Christians ; 
elicited all their sympathies; became their most powerful, in- 
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deed their only friend. And Europe, sadly harassed and per- 
plexed, unconsciously or consciously, threw herself out on the 
Slavonian question. By defending the Turk she was thought, 
in the East, to defend the Roman Catholic claim of the shrines. 
The line was drawn—England and France in behalf of the Pope 
and the Sultan, on the one side, and Russia in behalf of the 
Slavonian and Greek Christians on the other. What a step 
toward the possession of the Strait! It requires not a word 
to convince any one, who knows or has read any thing of the 
sufferings which the Greek Christians have endured from the 
Moslem, and of the dread and hate which they bear to the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, perhaps even greater than that which they 
bear to the Infidel, that Russia here gained, or rather cemented 


so suspiciously fears. 

Another consideration here to be noticed as contributing 
vastly to the power of Russian politics, is, that Russia, when 
she chooses, acts alone. At times, though seldom, she may 
become an ally, but she does not often permit allies to inter- 
meddle in her own affairs. All the elctatin of the allied 
system she derives in another way. Family alliances she pre- 
fers to national ones. It is her pride, and she is able to gratify 
it, to say, as Nicholas did, even to the great Duke of Welling- 
ton, that Russia could attend to her own affairs, and would 
permit no intrusion. The Duke had gone to St. Petersburg to 
attend the funeral obsequies of Alexander. The liberation of 
Greece was discussed, and urged, and demanded, subsequently 
by Nicholas, so that the great revolution and independence of 
Greece was effected by him, even when the Duke forgot it. 
The Duke, in turn, wanted to help the Czar to settle his difli- 
culties with the Porte, but he received the above reply. 

It is the same reply, virtually, which Alexander made to 
Castlereagh, when, at the entrance of the allies, he attempted 
to interfere in the affairs of Poland. 

The only memorable instance to the contrary effect is, per- 
haps, to be found in the dismemberment of Poland itself. 
Russia wanted an outlet on the Mediterranean. It was essen- 
tial to her interests. England had a protectorate of the East- 
ern Mediterranean; why not give Russia the Western? Buta 
partition of Turkey would bring the Russian too near to Aus- 
tria. Moreover, the Prussian could not be suited with such 
favors and spoils. So all agreed to anatomize Poland. It is 
very questionable, however, whether the substitute was not, at 
the time, as important to Russia as the acquisition originally 
intended. 


an influence in behalf of her political projects throughout En- 
rope and Asia, even should they reach to the possession of that 
outlet to the Persian Gulfand the East Indies, which England 
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It is the same reply which Russia now addresses to France 
and England combined, that she will treat with Turkey alone, 
and the four powers, or rather the two powers, (for two of 
them are under Russian influence,) can have not even a pro- 
tocol to offer in the matter. 

The Russian acts the more efficiently by not making his 
nation one of the men upon a common chess-board. He has 
no idea of joining the republic of European nations to sit at 
the council-board as a provincial deputy, and submit to the 
vote of majorities. The balance-of-power system, dating back 
to the time of Henry VIIL, which regulates every league of 
Europe according to the common weal, does not suit the auto- 
crat whose Finnish, and Polish, and Crimean, and Montene- 
grian enlargements of territory and influence would not per- 
mit the square and compass of national preponderance to be 
applied to the case. 

And then there is another efficiency in so acting. Frederick 
the Great, when his kingdom had received none of its Eastern 
enlargements, kept all Europe at bay. Single-handed, he 
found that he could often conquer while the allies were delibe- 
rating plans, and settling compensations, and quarreling over 
precedences. The same difficulties which beset the great 
Marlborough, of vacillation in courts and rivalry on the field, 
favored Frederick. ‘Save me from my friends,” can every 
warrior exclaim, even when the odds are fearfully against 
hin. 

Such, in part, was the secret of Napoleon’s success. The 
desertion from his cause of other nations permitted him to run 
that lightning course which often took his enemies by surprise, 
and win his battles, while the generals opposed to him were 
Waiting instructions or settling disputes. Jn a multitude of 
counsellors there may be wisdom, but not efficiency ; and in war, 
efficiency is as valuable as wisdom. Thus, if even a Gortscha- 
koff is supreme, at once he goes to the Caucasus. And the 
general whose pique is roused on the battle-field, gets redress 
from Nicholas, or goes, in a cart well filled with straw, to the 
luxuries of Siberia. Hence, too, the policy of Russia has not 
to be telegraphed back and forth to other courts, and clipped, 
and rounded, and delayed, until other powers can be persuaded 
or overreached. Russia has but one settled policy. It is whole 
and entire. It comes before Europe with majesty; and before 
that policy, Europe must rise or fall. 

Not to dwell longer on this topic, let us consider further that 
the politics of Russia are, and have been, of the weightiest 
character, by reason of her bribes. This is an unpleasant topic 
to dwell upon, but as this mode of giving success to the plans 
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of Russia has been one of the most successful ones, it must not 
be entirely ignored, though it is treated simply as a fact. 

Some how, the country gentleman, the rude baron, the 
conservative, and legitimist, has not always the close, ava- 
ricious, dollar-loving character that we so often find in the pro- 
gress-man—the man devoted to the highest development of 
commerce and civilization. Whether to his praise, mentally or 
not, he is often frank, and free, and generous; not easily bribed, 
though caring so little for the fractions of a rouble, that he is 
quite willing to lavish his money on those who will sell their 
votes, and smiles, and influence, for the consideration. 

It is certain, however we may account for it on broad prin- 
ciples of character, or national civilization, that the gold of 
Russia has been very liberally poured out in behalf of her lofty 
schemes, unless she has been sadly calumniated. Even if Kos- 
suth has spoken merely in the way of oriental metaphor, and 
Urquhart gives the mere suspicions of a disordered brain against 
the statesmen of Wngland, yet a few facts remain to show that 
there may be a foundation for the general charge of corruption. 

Of course, no general information on the subject is possible. 
We are ignorant of much from the nature of the case, 
since a bribe is not always paid in dueats, and when it is so 
paid, no reeeipt thereof is gazetted to the world. Yet when 
we find that the Viadika of Montenegro in one year returned 
from the Neva with about seventy thousand dollars; that M. 
Saint Priest, the French ambassador to the Porte, left his posi- 
tion because he could not honorably act against the Russian 
Empress who had given him his bread; that in 1844, about 
five hundred thousand dollars were the amount of bribes used 
in the canal project of the Danube; that the Turkish ministers 
who signed the conditions of a treaty with Alexander, after- 
ward lost their heads on a charge of Muscovite corruption, we 
ean not but conclude that Russia has been pretty mindful in her 
political efforts, of the remark of the ancient sage, that no hos- 
tile walls could stand if the portals of the gates were large 
enough to admit a horse and a bag of gold. 

With a revenue that, although but partially reckoned, 
amounts to over one hundred million dollars; with the most 
trivial expenses, (for even her million of soldiers cost her but 
little ;) favored by her own disposition to buy, and not opposed 
by others’ unwillingness to be sold, we must conclude that she 
is in a condition to gain whatever money can procure. And 
when we remember that the greatest events of the world have 
been moulded or controlled by silver and gold; that the exe- 
eution of Charles L., the continuation of the reign of Charles 
IL., and the success of the revolution of William and Mary, 
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were all owing, in a great measure, to the want or presence of 
pecuniary aid, we can well understand that the politics of Rus- 
sia can level many a hill, and fill many a valley of difficulty, 
by her use of wealth. 

There is another branch of this subject on which we 
must not omit to say a few words. We have said that Russia 
is virtually a unit in her political character, that there are no 
rival parties to hamper hee actions. This is undoubtedly 
true in any usual sense of the terms. There are, however, 
ever, and there must be differences of opinion, schools of views 
in politics, every where, even when by the most powerful inter- 
nal impulse, or by outward force of circumstances, such schools 
exist ratherin embryo than in boldly defined and well organized 
forms, and are hindered from stopping to draw around them- 
selves too broadly the lines of demarcation. In art and science, 
in church and state, in social life and in types of individual 
character, there are, and always have been, the two schools, how- 
ever sometimes changing in the mere drapery and accidents of 
the moment, and by whatever name they are called—the old 
and new, the conservative and progressive, the high and low, the 
aristocratic and the democratic. We have ultramontane and 
Gallican, the high and low Church, the old and new school in 
religious bodies; we have whig and tory in politics, and we 
have these again subdivided into conservatives, progressives, 
and liberals. 

So in Russia there may be said to be two parties, but with 
the least definiteness of outline in their constitution and action. 
There is the party of the old régime—the thorough Russian, 
high conservative, with all the bigoted attachment to the past 
that a Warwick would have in presence of the new school 
about to sweep the last of the barons and his feudal ideas from 
existence, 

At the head of this school, whose head-quarters are at 
Moscow, is Menschikoff, whose great ancestor’s fate, like an- 
other favorite, Cromwell, exhibits the most tragic reverses of 
life, and recalls the thoughtful and the good to a sense of the 
fleeting and fearful nature of earthly prosperity. Menschikoffis 
the very ideal of a Russian, noble in family, with the title of 
Prince, with vast possessions: perhaps, next to the Czar, his name 
is a spell for weal or woe, from the Baltic to the Caspian. When- 
ever a project is to be presented to Russia, the name of Men- 
schikotf will be a guarantee for its orthodoxy. There are no quar- 
antees and embargoes there to stop and question it, as it passes 
throughout the country, from one parallel to another. And ac- 
cordingly, to give the recent collision with the Porte the 
unmistakable odor of nationality, none but Menschikoff is sent 
to the Divan, and allowed to present an ultimatum. 
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On the other hand, is Nesselrode, the Foreign Secretary, the 
head, if there be any head, to the German party. He does not 
and dare not go very far. He is good as a sort of break on the 
machinery, or as one to be played off in some trivial matter 
against his opponents, as Elizabeth and Louis XIV. used to 
play off their agents and produce a rest from the neutralizing 
influence of antagonistic forces. Nesselrode is tinged with the 
new order of things, his tendencies are to the German party—to 
European as well as Russian policy, toa more Western civili« 
zation, to a higher mental culture, and social ameliorations—in 
a word, to produce a commercial rather than a feudal system 
of things, or at least, to have as much of the former as is pos: 
sible. 

And this leads us to say that the Count is German literally, 
in his descent; and that to some extent, doubtless, though it is 
impossible, from the nature of the case, to say how much, his 
views are shared by other families, and those of the highest 
or next to the highest rank in the empire. For in Russia, 
where the nobles and the serfs are really the nation, in num- 
bers and in influence, and where the great middle order—the 
merchant class of the commercial civilization—is comparatively 
unknown there have grown up, especially since the time of Peter 
the Great, various classes of nobility, or rather a nobility of a 
variety in national origin. These exercise a great influence. 
There are, among others, the German, the Polish, the Swedish, 
and the Tartar nobles. At the head of the German nobility, 
of the Baltic, are the families of Lieven, Pahlen and others. 
The Nesselrodes and Tattgensteins belong to the nobility of 
Germany proper. Among the most illustrious families of pe- 
culiarly Russian origin may be mentioned the Princes Dolgo- 
rouki, Galitsin, Kourakin, Stroganoff, and Panim. The fami- 
lies of Orloff and Potemkin are of more revent date. It is 
reasonable to suppose that some of these families would have 
brought with them and retained their foreign views. 

Nicholas has a controlling influence over all—in part Ger- 
man and in part Russian, like Peter, and Catherine, and Alex- 
ander, fearing the wrath of his intensely national subjects, if 
he goes too far; yet, like them, feeling obliged to go as far as pos- 
sible in the way of keeping up with the age, and benefiting his 
people even in spite of their wishes. Yet he feels himself safe 
in so acting, for he has the reverence of his people to rely 
upon, generally, to protect him. He, moreover, feels that he 
can go farther in the direction of progress than it would be 
safe to trust any of his German nobles to go, for there is a sense 
of responsibility resting on him to act as a curb, which there 
would not be in their case. 
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But not only does the presence of Nicholas, his absoluteness 
and his greatness, tend to check any too great tendency to as- 
similate with the West, but history is too full of startling warn- 
ings to permit any very rash experiments in such a direction. 
A few instances may confirm this, and show still better than we 
have done the present position of any so-called parties of the 
country. 

It was Peter the Great, the reformer, who, two eenturies and 
a half ago, introduced foreigners and their arts in a flood tide 
to his native land, and in order to bring Germany nearer to 
Russia, and to break in upon the almost hopelessly con- 
servative state of things that must exist while Moseow was 
the capital, built the magnificent structures of stone in the pesti- 
lential marshes of the Neva. But what did it cost him? The 
Strelitz rose in mutiny, and it was not until he had abolished 
this national force entirely, that he was enabled to go on with 
his projects. Peter IIL, who, after the death of Elizabeth, at- 
tempted to espouse the cause of Frederick the Great, in admira- 
tion of so illustrious a warrior, and intreduce reforms from the 
West, paid the terrible penalty of his temerity, in dying by 
the knife of an assassin. Even Catherine, who longed to exalt 
her country by going to the East Indies through the acquired 
territory of Persia, who excluded al} foreigners from her govern- 
ment, and who said to her English physician, “ Bleed me, bleed 
me, that not a drop of German blood may be in my veins,” 
gave offense by her reforms, and narrowly escaped the dagger. 

Alexander, who-stood the great monarch of Europe in the 
Tuileries; who had Richelieu, his governor at Odessa, made 
prime minister of France; who gave laws to France, through 
that minister, on the overthrow of Napoleon; and who thus left 
a shame to cause the blush of every Frenchman, only to be 
avenged, if avenged it can be, by the present contest with the 
Russian within the four castles that guard the Turks’ domin- 
ions—even he had to hasten home from Paris to quell the dis- 
content which his people manifested for his too little nation- 
ality. Diebitsh, the fearless and noble warrior, who crossed the 
Balkan, and pointed out this new pathway from the Kremlin 
to St. Sophia, fell under suspicion of being German, because 
too lenient to the Poles, and a speedy death removed him from 
further annoyance. 

And lastly, to cite no further instances, we see the same 
warning to that country, against any lukewarmness in Russian 
sympathies in that appalling spectacle which inaugurated with 
blood the aecession of the present emperor. Young Russia 
overstepped the uncertain boundary of discretion and safety. 
It was too fast. The grand conspiracy (to which we have 
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before alluded) which Nicholas punished, so entirely to the 
approbation of his whole dominion, even though a life-time of 
labor, and a banishment to Siberia, were part of the direful 
penalty, to some of his nobles, rings the loud clarion tones of 
terror to any who shall now attempt to Germanize the empire 
of Russia. 

True, Russia has even gone out of her territories to form 
family alliances. But in almost every case, it is not to dis- 
turb her political condition at home, nor to lessen, but increase, 
her national and peculiar power. The Emperor draws other 
kings to him when he marries his offspring into a foreign line. 
Politics are as powerful when marriages, as when armies, lend 
their aid. Holland, and Wurtemburg, and Brandenburg, are 
witnesses, 

And for this reason itis that Prussia, in the present struggle 
in Europe, can hardly dare to join France and England. The 
Prince of Prussia, in marrying a daughter of Nicholas, virtu- 
ally promised to strain every nerve that the Baltic should be 
closed to English fleets, and that Warsaw should be guarded 
at its Eastern gates, even if neutrality was all that Prussia 
would consent to promise in behalf of the Russian, And this 
neutrality is all that Nicholas will ask. ence the remarkable 
osition which even the Chevalier Bunsen has occupied of late 
in regard to the Danish succession—a course that so certainly 
tends to make the throne of Denmark, through Prussian influ- 
ence, but the seat of a vice-royalty of Russia. 

For a long time, Constantinople has been longed for by Rus- 
sia. Perhaps, if the powers of Europe were wise, they would 
place no impediment in the way, provided Russia would aig 
ise to make it her third and last capital, and not establish a 
mere provincial government on the Bosphorus. For, in such 
wise, might the great empire of Nicholas fall away to a mere 
Asiatic dominion—indolent, slavish, and effeminate, beneath 
a southern sun, 

But if war must come, how desperate will be the effort of 
France and England to withstand the Russian, if Austria 
dare not side with them, and the watery highway to St. 
Petersburgh be obstructed by Prussia! However unwilling, 
and however tardy may be their submission to Russia, there 
seems every probability that the old, unalterable Russian sys- 
tem, so strong at home, will enter, through the chains and ties 
of marriage, to Berlin, and that, as there are no parties in Rus- 


| sia itself to coerce the sovereign, so there will be none on the 
: Baltic, or the Danube, sufficient to arrest and roll backward his 
brilliant career. 

. Such, we think, is the case of Russian politics, so subtle, 
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extensive, peculiar, powerful. Uncontrolled by faction, politi- 
cal or religious, at home; and aided by them, both within and 
immediately around; with wealth, and family alliance, and a 
vast and intrepid army; and religious enthusiasm to give im- 
petus to every move, grand, how terrible, is the position 
of such a nation! As to the future, we do not speak. Nor as 
to right or wrong. Facts and arguments are here given, so far 
as we can get at them, amid so much of stratagem and secrecy. 

The past and the present are before us. Before such politi- 
eal ascendency, men will be truly courageous to stand in awe. 
To underrate that power, is to be unprepared to cope with it. 
Duty forbids any rashness, and any boasting. Archimedes 
longed for the fulcrum. Nicholas is trying to make one. Like 
the greatest of gladiators, he dares none but the fiercest foe. 

In view of what has been said, let us remember the words 
of Alexander to Napoleon, both for the sake of estimating the 
capabilities of a country which, so long ago, and when it had 
but a part of its present influence, could promise so much; and 
for the sake, also, of estimating a part of the policy which that 
country is pursuing: “T offer you the half of Europe; I will 
help you to obtain it; secure you in the possession of it; and 
2ll I ask, in return, is the possession of a single strait, which is 
also the key of my house.” 
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Ir has, time out of mind, been a set prayer in the English 
Church, that, “in order that there might never be wanting a 
due supply of persons qualified to serve God in church and state, 
his blessing should be given to all schools and seminaries of 
sound learning and religious instruction, and more especially to 
the universities of the land.” A character was thus given to 
the universities, which their system has been studiously designed 
to maintain. Their theory has been strictly in accordance 
with that idea; and if practically they have failed to realize it 
in all respects, they have yet constantly been resorted to by 
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those whose object in life was the public service, either in the 
state or the church. An university education has ever been 
considered indispensable to qualify an English gentleman fora 
statesman or a divine—nay, to fit him for any public profession 
where eminence is to be attained, not only in the senate or in 
the church, but at the bar, and even in the camp. Public 
schools there were in sufficient abundance, and of ample re- 
sources for all ordinary requirements, even of those who sought 
high classical and mathematical attainments, Eton, and Har- 
row, and Rugby, and Westminster, and Winchester, and 
.hrewsbury, are schools where there may be brought into 
operation every means and appliance for giving a much better 
education than perhaps three fourhts of English collegians 
commonly obtain. But they are, in a majority of cases, em- 
ployed only as schools fo prepare, as the phrase is, for the uni- 
versities, 

And here let us notice an element of the whole system, which 
is, from its principle of exclusiveness, creating a greater diffi- 
culty than almost any thing else in that adaptation of the uni- 
versities now being made to the altered circumstances of the 
nation; we mean the religious element. Not only the univer- 
sities, but the public schools which we have just enumerated, 
are all considered as Church institutions; their education is con- 
ducted upon the presumption that all who receive it are mem- 
bers of the Established Church, and the various rules of disci- 
pline laid down, and the religious principles inculeated, are in 
accordance with this idea. Dissenters, therefore, are necessarily 
excluded from them all; or if they now and then contrive to 
gain admission to the schools, it is only as it were by stealth, 
and under something very like false pretences. 

There are two apologies for this exclusiveness, which are not, 
it must be confessed, without their plausibility, if not also their 
force. First, the founders, alike of the colleges and the 
schools, were Churchmen, and expressly designed them for, and 
limited them to, those of their own religious communion ; and, 
second, if religion is to enter into the system at all, it must 
be that which, being established, is regarded as the national 
religion. 

Now, the fact of these institutions being founded, not by the 
state, but by private beneficence, and continuing to be support- 
ed not by any state grants, but by the funds which such pri- 
vate beneficence has amply provided, is certainly one which 
seems to impart to them a very different character from that 
which would have belonged to them had they been created, 
and were they maintained by the bounty of the state. “Is it 
not lawful for me to do what I will with mineown?” May we 
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not—the founders have a right to say—prescribe the con- 
ditions on which our bounty is to be dispensel? Is it un- 
reasonable, that being Churchmen ourselves, and our religion 
being that of the nation at large, established, and sanctioned, 
and protected by the law, we should stipulate that those who 
are to enjoy the privilege of being educated by our means 
must profess the same religion, and be brought under its disei- 
line? The English Dissenters themselves have in their col- 
eges and schools adopted, and are enforcing the self-same 
principle. 

Then the difficulty, not to say the impossibility, if there is 
to be religion in the system at all, of adopting various creeds, 
and teaching different doctrines, is admitted on all hands. It 
is not as if the question were religion or no religion. In the 
case before us, that has been all along a settled point. 
They were to be “seminaries of sound learning and religious 
instruction.” Such has been their character from the first— 
such the fundamental principle of their original institution. 
Their founders, in all probability, would not have endowed 
them on any other condition. Here, in the United States, 
where there 1s a different state of things, men act very differ- 
ently. In the system of education provided at the cost of the 
public, the public being composed of citizens of all religious 
denominations, any distinctive doctrine of religion is expressly 
prohibited, in order that there may be no partiality, no exclu- 
siveness, But with the English colleges and schools which we 
are now considering, the case is far otherwise. The law of the 
United States enacts, that “no school shall be entitled to, or 
receive any portion of, the school moneys, in which the reli- 
gious doctrines or tenets of any particular Christian or other 
religious sect shall be taught, inculeated, or practised, or in 
which any book or books containing compositions favorable or 
wrejudicial to the particular doctrines or tenets of any particu- 
“ Christian or other religious sect, or which shall teach the 
doctrines or tenets of any other religious sect.”* But consti 
tuted as the English universities are, this could never be the 
‘ease with them. For, in the first place, the colleges of which 
they are composed were founded expressly, though not exclu- 
sively, for religions instruction; and provision was made, that 
such instruction should be in the doctrines and tenets of that 
particular body of Christians, the English Church. There, such 
religious instruction is not only to be taught and inculeated in 
the college schools, but practised in the college chapels. And, 
further, their libraries are full of the books containing compo- 
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sitions favorable to the doctrines and tenets of the Church, and 
prejudicial to those of other religious bodies. 

Yet a revolution is contemplated. Not, perhaps, by those 
who may, at present at least, have the power of effecting a 
reform im the university system; but certainly by those 
who first originated, and are most determinedly urging on 
the movement in that direction. The late Royal Commis- 
sions of Inquiry into the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were obtained by those who would abolish all their 
religious exclusiveness, and thereby not only dissever their 
connection with the Church, but deprive them altogether of 
their religious character. Such a commission had been moved 
for, without success, in several successive sessions of the Impe- 
rial Parliament, by a member of the House of Commons, with 
that avowed object. Mr. Heywood, the member in question, 
is a Dissenter from. the Established Church—a Socinian; and 
his great complaint is, that Dissenters are excluded from the 
benefits, and privileges, and honors of the universities as they 
now exist. But though, session after session, he had been 
thwarted in his object, he at length so far succeeded as to extort 
from the government the tardy concession of a commission, in 
anticipation of a renewal of his annual motion—a commission, 
not, it is true, specially directed to consider the separation of 
the universities from the Church, and the abolition of all reli- 
gious exclusiveness, as he himself would have had it, yet 
armed with powers of inquiry quite extensive enough to deal 
with that, or almost any other question, and the very tendency 
of whose investigation was to give point and force to the revo- 
lutionary movement, because conceived and carried on in a 
revolutionary spirit. 

The documents whose titles are quoted at the head of this 
article are what may be called collateral results of those com- 
missions of inquiry. They relate exclusively, it is true, to 
the University of Oxford; but the case is substantially that of 
both universities, Cambridge being virtually in the same pre- 
dicament. 

The first document has emanated from an influential, thoug): 
not a governing body in the University—the College Tutors’ 
Association, which was formed with express regard to the sub- 
ject of university reform, and with special reference to the 
royal commission. It embraces those who, though not now in 
authority, yet constitute the body from which hereafter those 
who are to bear rule in the University will have to be selected; 
and their sentiments, therefore, are entitled to every respect, 
while they certainly are full of hope for the interests of those 
institutions. Full of hope, we mean, for their conservation, 
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because alive to the necessity of reform—acknowledging as 
they, tacitly at least, do, one incontrovertible principle, so for- 
cibly explained by Andrew Marvell, that “ all societies of men 
do, in process of long time, gather an irregularity, and wear 
away much of their primitive institution; and, therefore, the 
true wisdom of all ages hath been to review, at fit periods, 
those errors, defects, or excesses, that have insensibly crept 
in; to brush the dust off the wheels, and oil them again; or, if 
it be found necessary, to choose a set of new ones—a reforma- 
tion,” he adds, “ most easily, and with the least disturbance, to 
be effected by the society itself, no single men being forbidden 
by any magistrate to mend their own manners; and much 
more, all societies having the liberty to bring themselves within 
compass.” The Oxford College Tutors’ Association, we say, 
are evidently mindful of all this, and anxious to act upon it. 
Well would it have been for the English universities had their 
authorities only acknowledged and acted upon it long ago. 
The objects contemplated by Oxford Tutor's Association, in 
the report before us, were, firstly, to ascertain the existing de- 
fects of the University, whether in the manner of the teaching, 
and the qualifications of her teachers, or in respect of her intel- 
lectual and literary eminence, as compared with foreign 
institutions; and, secondly, to inquire and set forth, to the 
utmost of their power, how these defects might best be reme- 
died. ‘There appear,” they observe, ‘to be two prominent 
defects in the present condition of the University, as regards 
its teachers and its teaching. The first is the want of a body 
of instructors, who, confining their attention to a single branch 
of study, shall be capable of prosecuting it to its utmost limits, 
and who, not being burthened with a responsibility for the 
success of each individual among their hearers in the public 
examinations, may feel themselves at liberty to lecture rather 
up to the requirements of the subject than down to the capacity 
of inferior pupils. These points form the principal difference 
between such professorial teaching as is needed at present, and 
tutorial teaching as now practised. The professor should lec- 
ture as the master of a subject, the tutor as the commentator 
on an author. The professor should not be considered as 
responsible for the testamur of his pupils; the tutor, to a certain 
extent, is so. The second deficiency is the want of an adequate 
means of producing or retaining within the University, men of 
eminence in particular departments of knowledge. Hardly any 
of the teachers of Oxford can look upon their occupation either 
as the business of their whole life, or as affording any prepara- 
tion for a subsequent employment. The college tutor has 
nothing to which ™ ean look forward but the chanee, common 
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to him with other fellows, of succeeding in his turn to a college 
living; and his labors in his calling, whatever may be his zeal 
and ability, neither advance his present position nor prepare 
him for the duties of a parochial incumbent. And his tutorial 
position is not, under the existing restrictions of college fellow- 
ships, such as most men will regard with satisfaction as a 
"exten occupation. He is thus neither encouraged to exert 
uimself while he holds the office, nor enabled to hold it for a 
sufficient time to acquire real eminence as a scholar.” Such 
are the two great deficiencies acknowledged by those who, from 
their practical acquaintance with, and interest in, the system, 
ought to be better qualified than any others to pass judgment 
upon it. And there can be no doubt that they are right as to 
the faultiness of the system of tuition arising * hoon the tutorial 
position of those who practise it. Condemnation is conveyed 
in one single sentence: ‘“ Hardly any of the teachers of Oxford 
can look upon their occupation either as the business of their 
whole life, oras affording any preparation for a subsequent em- 
ployment.” And in this point it is, that the English Univer- 
sities contrast so unfavorably with those of Germany; for the 
German teacher is a scholar or a philosopher by profession, 
instead of being compelled, as is too often the case at Oxford, 
to take up scholarship, or philosophy, as a mere temporary 
ocenpation. Our only ender is that a system so glaringly 
defective as this should so long have been tolerated. 

But the knowledge of a disease is half its cure. The very 
acknowledgment of such a defect is the preparation, at least, 
for correction. “A remedy,” they tell us, “for this defect is 
to be desired, no less for the sake of the country at large than 
for that of the University. It may, perhaps, be allowed that 
in Germany there is too much tendency to encourage unprofit- 
able speculations—that the influence of professorial chairs and 
the rivalry of professors tend to produce a perpetual growth 
of fresh systems of metaphysics and theology. But this is 
surely not more to be lamented than the opposite tendency in 
England, to encourage thought only in exact proportion to the 
marketable value of its produce. Admitting both extremes to 
be evils, the remedy lies in a middle course ; and how, practi- 
cally, the mean is to be attained in our own country, it is not 
difficult to see. There is no danger in the present day of the 
English mind becoming too contemplative. There is no need 
to raise a warning voice to exhort men to make profit of their 
minds while they are yet vigorous, and not to neglect the pro- 
duction of material comforts and saleable articles. But there 
is much need of an institution which shall bear perpetual wit- 
ness to the truth that man does not live for these alone, and 
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extensive, peculiar, powerful. Uncontrolled by faction, politi- 
cal or religious, at home; and aided by them, both within and 
immediately around; with wealth, and family alliance, and a 
vast and intrepid army; and religious enthusiasm to give im- 
petus to every move, few grand, how terrible, is the position 
of such a nation! As to the future, we do not speak. Nor as 
to right or wrong. Facts and arguments are here given, so far 
as we can get at them, amid so much of stratagem and secrecy. 

The past and the present are before us. Before such politi- 
cal ascendency, men will be truly courageous to stand in awe. 
To underrate that power, is to be unprepared to cope with it. 
Duty forbids any rashness, and any boasting. Archimedes 
longed for the ilenan. Nicholas is trying to make one. Like 
the greatest of gladiators, he dares none but the fiercest foe. 

In view of what has been said, let us remember the words 
of Alexander to Napoleon, both for the sake of estimating the 
capabilities of a country which, so long ago, and when it had 
but a part of its present influence, could promise so much; and 
for the sake, also, of estimating a part of the policy which that 
country is pursuing: “I offer you the half of Europe; I will 
help you to obtain it; secure you in the possession of it; and 
all { ask, in return, is the possession of a single strait, which is 
also the key of my house.’ 
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Ir has, time out of mind, been a set prayer in the English 
Church, that, “in order that there might never be wanting a 
due supply of persons qualified to serve God in church and state, 
his blessing should be given to all schools and seminaries of 
sound learning and religious instruction, and more especially to 
the universities of the land.” A character was thus given to 
the universities, which their system has been studiously Feld 
to maintain. Their theory has been strictly in accordance 
with that idea; and if practically they have failed to realize it 
in all respects, they have yet constantly been resorted to by 
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those whose object in life was the public service, either in the 
state or the church. An university education has ever been 
considered indispensable to qualify an English gentleman fora 
statesman or a divine—nay, to fit him for any public profession 
where eminence is to be attained, not only in the senate or in 
the church, but at the bar, and even in the camp. Public 
schools there were in sufficient abundance, and of ample re- 
sources for all ordinary requirements, even of those who sought 
high classical and mathematical attainments, Eton, and Har- 
row, and Rugby, and Westminster, and Winchester, and 
Shrewsbury, are schools where there may be brought into 
operation every means and appliance for giving a much better 
education than perhaps three fourhts of English collegians 
commonly obtain. But they are, in a majority of cases, em- 
ployed only as schools to prepare, as the phrase is, for the uni- 
versities, 

And here let us notice an element of the whole system, which 
is, from its principle of exclusiveness, creating a greater diffi- 
culty than almost any thing else in that adaptation of the uni- 
versities now being made to the altered circumstances of the 
nation; we mean the religious element. Not only the univer- 
sities, but the public schools which we have just enumerated, 
are all considered as Church institutions; their education is con- 
ducted upon the presumption that all who receive it are mem- 
bers of the Established Church, and the various rules of disci- 
pline laid down, and the religious principles inculeated, are in 
accordance with this idea. Dissenters, therefore, are necessarily 
excluded from them all; or if they now and then contrive to 
gain admission to the schools, it is only as it were by stealth, 
and under something very like false pretences. 

There are two apologies for this exclusiveness, which are not, 
it must be confessed, without their plausibility, if not also their 
force. First, the founders, alike of the colleges and the 
schools, were Churchmen, and expressly designed them for, and 
limited them to, those of their own religious communion ; and, 
second, if religion is to enter into the system at all, it must 
be that which, being established, is regarded as the national 
religion. 

Now, the fact of these institutions being founded, not by the 
state, but by private beneficence, and continuing to be support- 
ed not by any state grants, but by the funds which such pri- 
vate beneficence has amply provided, is certainly one which 
seems to impart to them a very different character from that 
which would have belonged to them had they been created, 
and were they maintained by the bounty of the state, “Is it 
not lawful for me to do what I will with mineown?” May we 
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not—the founders have a right to say—prescribe the ¢on- 
ditions on which our bounty is to be dispensed? Is it un- 
reasonable, that being Churchmen ourselves, and our religion 
being that of the nation at large, established, and sanctioned, 
and protected by the law, we should stipulate that those who 
are to enjoy the privilege of being educated by our means 
must -_— the same religion, and be brought under its disci- 
mg The English Dissenters themselves have in their col- 
eges and schools adopted, and are enforcing the.self-same 
principle. 

Then the difficulty, not to say the impossibility, if there is 
to be religion in the system at all, of adopting various creeds, 
anda teaching different doctrines, is admitted on all hands. It 
is not as if the question were religion orno religion. In the 
case before us, that has been all along a settled point. 
They were to be “seminaries of sound learning and religious 
instruction.” Such has been their character from the first— 
such the fundamental principle of their original institution. 
Their founders, in all probability, would not have endowed 
them on any other condition. Here, in the United States, 
where there is a different state of things, men act very differ- 
ently. In the system of education provided at the cost of the 
public, the public being composed of citizens of all religious 
denominations, any distinctive doctrine of religion is expressly 
prohibited, in order that there may be no partiality, no exclu- 
siveness, But with the English colleges and schools which we 
are now considering, the case is far otherwise. The law of the 
United States enacts, that “no school shall be entitled to, or 
receive any portion of, the school moneys, in which the reli- 
gious doctrines or tenets of any particular Christian or other 
religious sect shall be taught, inculeated, or practised, or in 
which any book or books containing compositions favorable or 

rejudicial to the particular doctrines or tenets of any particu- 
ar Christian or other religious sect, or which shall teach the 
doctrines or tenets of any other religious sect.”* But consti: 
tuted as the English universities are, this could never be the 
ease with them. For, in the first place, the colleges of which 
they are composed were founded expressly, though not exclu- 
sively, for religious instruction; and provision was made, that 
such instruction should be in the doctrines and tenets of that 
particular body of Christians, the English Church. There, such 
religious instruction is not only to be taught and inculeated in 
the college schools, but practised in the college chapels. And, 
further, their libraries are full of the books containing compo- 
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sitions favorable to the doctrines and tenets of the Church, and 
prejudicial to those of other religious bodies. 

Yet a revolution is contemplated. Not, perhaps, by those 
who may, at present at least, have the power of effecting a 
reform in the university system; but certainly by those 
who first originated, and are most determinedly urging on 
the movement in that direction. The late Royal Commis- 
sions of Inquiry into the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were obtained by those who would abolish all their 
religious exclusiveness, and thereby not only dissever their 
connection with the Church, but deprive them altogether of 
their religious character. Such a commission had been moved 
for, without success, in several successive sessions of the Impe- 
rial Parliament, by a member of the House of Commons, with 
that avowed object. Mr. Heywood, the member in question, 
is a Dissenter from the Established Church—a Socinian; and 
his great complaint is, that Dissenters are excluded from the 
benefits, and privileges, and honors of the universities as they 
now exist. But though, session after session, he had been 
thwarted in his object, he at length so far succeeded as to extort 
from the government the tardy concession of a commission, in 
anticipation of a renewal of his annual motion—a commission, 
not, it is true, specially directed to consider the separation of 
the universities from the Church, and the abolition of all reli- 
gious exclusiveness, as he himself would have had it, yet 
armed with powers of inquiry quite extensive enough to deal 
with that, or almost any other question, and the very tendency 
of whose investigation was to give point and force to the revo- 
lutionary movement, because conceived and carried on in a 
revolutionary spirit. 

The documents whose titles are quoted at the head of this 
article are what may be called collateral results of those com- 
missions of inquiry. They relate exclusively, it is true, to 
the University of Oxford; but the case is substantially that of 
both universities, Cambridge being virtually in the same pre- 
dicament. 

The first document has emanated from an influential, though 
not a governing body in the University—the College Tutors’ 
Association, which was formed with express regard to the sub- 
ject of university reform, and with special reference to the 
royal commission. It embraces those who, though not now in 
authority, yet constitute the body from which hereafter those 
who are to bear rule in the University will have to be selected; 
and their sentiments, therefore, are entitled to every respect, 
while they certainly are full of hope for the interests of those 
institutions. Full of hope, we mean, for their conservation, 
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because alive to the necessity of reform—acknowledging as 
they, tacitly at least, do, one incontrovertible principle, so for- 
cibly explained by Andrew Marvell, that “all societies of men 
do, in process of long time, gather an irregularity, and wear 
away much of their primitive institution; and, therefore, the 
true wisdom of all ages hath been to review, at fit periods, 
those errors, defects, or excesses, that have insensibly crept 
in; to brush the dust off the wheels, and oil them again; or, if 
it be found necessary, to choose a set of new ones—a reforma- 
tion,” he adds, “ most easily, and with the least disturbance, to 
be effected by the society itself, no single men being forbidden 
by any magistrate to mend their own manners; and much 
more, all societies having the liberty to bring themselves within 
compass.” The Oxford College Tutors’ Association, we say, 
are evidently mindful of all this, and anxious to act upon it. 
Well would it have been for the English universities had their 
authorities only acknowledged and acted upon it long ago. 
The objects contemplated by Oxford Tutor’s Association, in 
the report before us, were, firstly, to ascertain the existing de- 
fects of the University, whether in the manner of the teaching, 
and the qualifications of her teachers, or in respect of her intel- 
lectual and literary eminence, as compared with foreign 
institutions; and, secondly, to inquire and set forth, to the 
utmost of their power, how these defects might best be reme- 
died. “There appear,” they observe, ‘to be two prominent 
defects in the present condition of the University, as regards 
its teachers and its teaching. The first is the want of a body 
of instructors, who, confining their attention to a single branch 
of study, shall be capable of prosecuting it to its utmost limits, 
and who, not being burthened with a responsibility for the 
success of each individual among their hearers in the public 
examinations, may feel themselves at liberty to lecture rather 
up to the requirements of the subject than down to the capacity 
of inferior pupils. These points form the principal difference 
between such professorial teaching as is needed at present, and 
tutorial teaching as now practised. The professor should lec- 
ture as the master of a subject, the tutor as the commentator 
on an author. The professor should not be considered as 
responsible for the testamur of his pupils; the tutor, to a certain 
extent, is so. The second deficiency is the want of an adequate 
means of producing or retaining within the University, men of 
eminence in particular departments of knowledge. Hardly any 
of the teachers of Oxford can look upon their occupation either 
as the business of their whole life, or as affording any prepara- 
tion for a subsequent employment. The college tutor has 
nothing to which he can look forward but the chance, common 
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to him with other fellows, of succeeding in his turn to a college 
living; and his labors in his calling, whatever may be his zeal 
and ability, neither advance his present position nor prepare 
him for the duties of a parochial incumbent. And his tutorial 
position is not, under the existing restrictions of college fellow- 
ships, such as most men will regard with satisfaction as a 
ae occupation. He is thus neither encouraged to exert 
iimself while he holds the office, nor enabled to hold it for a 
sufficient time to acquire real eminence as a scholar.” Such 
are the two great deficiencies acknowledged by those who, from 
their practical acquaintance with, and interest in, the system, 
ought to be better qualified than any others to pass judgment 
upon it. And there can be no doubt that they are right as to 
the faultiness of the system of tuition arising from the tutorial 
position of those who practise it. Condemnation is conveyed 
in one single sentence: “ Hardly any of the teachers of Oxford 
can look upon their occupation either as the business of their 
whole life, oras affording any preparation for a subsequent em- 
ployment.” And in this point it is, that the English Univer- 
sities contrast so vher ee y with those of Germany; for the 
German teacher is a scholar or a philosopher by profession, 
instead of being compelled, as is too often the case at Oxford, 
to take up scholarship, or philosophy, as a mere temporary 
occupation. Our only wonder is that a system so glaringly 
defective as this should so long have been tolerated. 

But the knowledge of a disease is half its cure. The very 
acknowledgment of such a defect is the preparation, at least, 
for correction. “A remedy,” they tell us, “for this defect is 
to be desired, no less for the sake of the country at large than 
for that of the University. It may, perhaps, be allowed that 
in Germany there is too much tendency to encourage unprofit- 
able speculations—that the influence of professorial chairs and 
the rivalry of professors tend to produce a perpetual growth 
of fresh systems of metaphysics and theology. But this is 
surely not more to be lamented than the opposite tendency in 
England, to encourage thought only in exact proportion to the 
marketable value of its produce. Admitting both extremes to 
be evils, the remedy lies in a middle course ; and how, practi- 
cally, the mean is to be attained in our own country, it is not 
difficult to see. There is no danger in the present day of the 
English mind becoming too contemplative. There is no need 
to raise a warning voice to exhort men to make profit of their 
minds while they are yet vigorous, and not to neglect the pro- 
duction of material comforts and saleable articles. But there 
is much need of an institution which shall bear perpetual wit- 
ness to the truth that man does not live for these alone, and 
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that there are worthy employments of the highest faculties of 
the human mind of which the value can not be tested by the 

rice of their produce. One of the greatest services,” they 
add, “that could be rendered by a thoroughly efficient uni- 
versity in the midst of a commercial country, would be to fur- 
nish the necessary antidote to the evils of an exclusively 
commercial spirit; and any measure which should contribute 
to place the Gelncuke of Oxford in this position—to make it 
a living and working element in society—a centre and a source 
for the exercise and encouragement of that unproductive think- 
ing, which, to be successfully prosecuted, must be adequately 
endowed—such a measure might be hailed as the greatest and 
most beneficial means of reform, both of the University and of 
society in general, which the present generation could devise.” 
There can be no doubt of the soundness of this conclusion ; 
and had it been avowed and acted upon even a quarter of a 
century ago, they might have escaped all the perils to which 
a neglect of it now so eminently exposes them. 

The Tutor’s Association would not, however, adopt the 
remedy proposed by the Royal Commissioners. That remedy 
they regard as a scheme by far too revolutionary. In the first 
place, it would involve a sweeping change in the present mode 
of tuition. The commissioners evidently think, that teaching 
by professorial lectures will be more favorable to the independ- 
dence and self-education of the pupil, than that now carried on 
by the tutors, public or private. The would have the tutors 
more immediately and more subordinately than at present 
the help-mates of the professors ; the former to repeat in another 
shape the instruction imparted by the latter. They would, 
besides, have assistants, or under-professors, to lecture on the 
same subjects as their principals, but doing, we suppose, the 
drudgery of the professorial chair. Then they would have 
the tutors in a great measure susperseded by the professors and 
their. subs.; and so improved, they conceive, would be the 
instruction then given, that private tutors would no longer be 
necessary. The professorial body, moreover, they propose, 
should constitute a Board to preside over the studies of the 
University; and they should also, it is submitted, have an 
immediate control over the examinations. 

All these details are opposed by the Tutors’ Association. 
“A body of men,” they complain, “either of entirely new 
creation, or raised from a comparatively unimportant position, 
are suddenly to be invested with the almost exclusive direction 
of the studies and examinations, while those who have hitherto 
been the principal teachers and examiners are to subside into 
mere subordinate channels for the diffusion of professorial 
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lessons.” This is a scheme, they think, much too monstrous to 
be endured. It evinces, they tell us, far too revolutionary a 
spirit, which they attribute to “the necessity, imposed on the 

ommissioners by the purpose of their report, of giving promi- 
nence to reformatory cathde than conservative measures.” 
Something, they admit, may be said in explanation—that is, 
we suppose they mean, in justification—of each separate detail 
of the Commissioners’ scheme; but “it is impossible,” they 
contend, “to read this part of their report as a whole without 
feeling that its general tendency is to an unjust depreciation of 
the tutorial teaching as it at present exists, and an impolitic 
subversion of it for the future. Considering,” they add, “as we 
do, that the independence and equal codperation of the tutorial 
body is the only available mode of preventing the evils of an 
unrestricted professorial system, we can not approve of sugges- 
tions apparently based on the complete subordination of the 
old instructors to the new ones.” 

But there is one important point on which they appear to 
cordially concur with the Commissioners—that of removing all 
restrictions as to birth, degree, or tenure of office, which 
appears, they say, to be “the most commendable point in their 
(the Commissioners’) recommendations.” Still, even as respects 
restrictoins, there is not an entire agreement. ‘“ We are 
sorry,” they remark, “that we can not extend the same appro- 
bation to the suggested removal of religious tests. ‘This ques- 
tion,” they add, “did not, we believe, properly fall within the 
province of the Commissioners, and it is to be regretted that it 
should have been introduced into their report indirectly and 
incidentally. The proposed removal of religious tests from 
professors virtually carries with it the prohibited question of 
removing them generally from the University. So glaring an 
anomaly as teachers of all religions and pupils of one only, 
could not maintain its place for an instant; and such an 
anomaly would result if the connection between the Church 
and the University were once severed by the removal of reli- 
gious tests from a number of the professors.” It must be ad- 
mitted that there is some force in this objection. But then, 
what guarantee is there that the Universities are to continue 
to receive pupils of one religion only? If the Commissioners 
felt the necessity of giving prominence to reformatory rather 
than conservative measures, might they not contemplate an 
ultimate state of things in which no such anomaly could well 
exist? 

In another respect the tutors and the Commissioners vir- 
tually agree; for the former admit the want of good lectures 
while the latter seek to provide them both more abundantly 
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and in greater efficiency. Especially, it seems, is there a defi- 
ciency in lectures on theology and philosophy. ‘‘ The great de- 
ficiency,” the tutors tell us, “in the present system of lectures, 
for ordinary students, is the want of a general and complete 
course of dogmatic theology.” Yet the supply of this defect 
could never consist with a contemplated severance of the Uni- 
versities from the Church; or, in other words, their ceasing to 
enforce an exclusive adhesion to any distinctive theological 
principles. 'The Commissioners take surer and more practical 
ground, and express their opinion, “that one or more addi- 
tional professorships are needed to carry on the researches of 
mental and moral science, in a manner worthy of the Univer- 
~ of Locke and Butler.” 

ut the tutors are not, after all, remiss in recommending 
both an extension of study, and an improvement in the mode 
of pursuing it. “The study of ancient history,” they state, 
“does not appear to us to be sufficiently provided for by the 
single professorship, which is the sole university provision for 
the advancement of this branch of learning. Considering the 
extent of the field, and the abstruse nature of many of the 
studies, in which such as would fain master even a portion of 
the subject must engage, we are of opinion that not fewer than 
two professors are necessary to cover the wide range which is 
at present assigned to one.” Again, they would have a statute 
to force upon the professors in the department of philology 
more active exertion, and to increase their stipends accordingly, 
the endowments of several of the chairs being at present very 
inadequate. Then they would encourage more prominentl 
than at present the school of mathematical and physical sci- 
ences. In the first they would have a combination of profes- 
sorial and tutorial teaching; and in the second they suggest a 
considerable addition of professorial operations. They would 
not, however, they say, speak positively upon the question of 
natural science. But its distinct recognition, they remark, 
among the studies of the University, “appears to require that 
the means available for its prosecution aoa be more closely 
examired; and the subject may be suggested as proper for the 
consideration of a special delegacy, composed of persons who 
are conversant with, or particularly interested in, the progress 
of this branch of knowledge.” They doubt, too, whether the 
colleges have means at their command to answer the require- 
ments of a numerous class of students in so extensive a subject 
as that of law and modern history. At present there are four 
professorships in this school, those of civil law, common law, 
modern history, and political economy. They suggest that the 
field of modern history should be parted out between two pro- 
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fessors—adopting the idea of the Commissioners, that one of 
these should take the History of England only. The two law 
professors, they think, fairly enough divide between them the 
field of jurisprudence; but they deem it most desirable that 
“the more constant residence of al] the professors connected with 
this school could be secured, and that public lectures might be 
terminally delivered upon the several subjects recommended to 
the students in the school of Law and Modern History, particu- 
larly upon international law, and upon the Jnstitutes of Justi- 
nian.” And they add the expression of their opinion, that 
“if an university education should ever be made a require- 
ment for entrance upon the diplomatic service of the country, 
it might be advisable to commit the subject of international 
law to a distinct professor,”—a hint that is worthy of considera- 
tion by governments on both sides of the Atlantic. Law and 
medicine, they think, properly constitute distinct faculties; 
and they record their regret that residence for, or continuance 
of, the course of study is not easier and more profitable to stu- 
dents therein, after they have obtained their B. A. degree,— 
though they fear that, “looking to the circumstances of the 
present day, the prospect of establishing in Oxford a really 
efficient school of law or medicine appears too doubtful to war- 
rant us in sacrificing to that object any portion of the course 
— is necessary to give real value to the first degree in 
rts. 

These reforms, which, a body such as that of the tutors hav- 
ing given their approval to them, are certain of being accom- 
plished, whatever else may be done, must of necessity create a 
considerable expansion of the professorial system. And then 
comes the question of patronage of professorial chairs, respect- 
ing which the tutors declare their decided dissent from the 
opinion of the Royal Commissioners, in favor of Crown — 
ments—though they admit that none of the existing modes of 
election are altogether satisfactory, But then the patronage 
of the chairs should be vested in the University in some 
way—if not in its convocation, yet in boards, or in delegacies. 
The following conditions they deem indispensable to the secu- 
rity of proper appointments : 

“The electoral body should be sufficiently small to act in 
concert, and to examine carefully the merits of the several 
candidates. Such a body should not, we think, consist of 
more than twelve members. 2. The electoral body should not 
consist permanently of the same individuals, nor contain at 
any one time two members of the same college. 3. An oath 
should be taken, on every several occasion, to the effect that the 
electors will be influenced too by no other considerations than 
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the merits of the candidates and the interests of the Univer- 
sity.” But no such precautions could exist were they Crown 
appointments. The influence that would too generally pre- 
vail, would be a political influence, regardless alike of the 
merits of the candidates, and the interests of the University. 

We have dwelt rather long upon the Report of the Oxford 
Tutors’ Association, because we think thatthe highest import- 
ance attaches to it, not only as embodying much that is likely 
to be carried into effect, but as setting forth the experience of 
practical men in the highest departments of education, the 
value and the interest of which will extend far beyond the’ 
confines of their own country. 

Let us now glance at the second Report, whose title forms one 
of our texts. ‘This Report proceeds from a body of men whose 
accession to the cause of reform could scarcely be expected to 
be otherwise than tardily, reluctantly, and very partially yield- 
ed. The “Heads of Houses,” at any rate, whatever the Proc- 
tors may be, are evidently not the friends of “ progress,” how- 
ever enlightened, however conservative it is. They had refused, 
as a body, and most of them as the heads of their respective 
colleges, to give any assistance to the Royal Commission. 
But that Commission having, without their aid, obtained a vast 
amount of evidence as to the state of the University, and been 
enabled thereby to make a report, containing a series of not 
very unreasonable, and certainly very practicable recommen- 
dations, the “ Board of Heads of Houses” thought it high time, 
if not to set their said houses in order, at least to make some 
show of a disposition so to do. They proceeded, therefore, to 
obtain written and oral communications from various members 
of Convocation, mostly, ifnot wholly, opposed to the Commis- 
sion; and having done this, they make a report, embracing a 
series of recommendations, which may be indicated as follows: 
I. Such as mainly affect the University ; which are arranged under 
the several heads of—1. Studies; 2. Discipline; 3. University 
Extension; 4. Revenues; 5. Museum and Libraries; 6. Pro- 
fessors and Teachers; 7. Constitution; and 8. Statutes: and 
II. Such as specially affect the colleges, arranged under—1. 
Statutes and Oaths; 2. Scholarships; 3. Fellowships; and 4. 
Visitors and Heads. Now these subjects are disposed of, in 
substance, to this effect: As to Studies, they decline to recom- 
mend any material alteration of the present system: all they 
suggest is, certain alterations as to the adjudication of some of 
the prizes, and a few trifling changes in the restrictions on some 
of the University scholarships. As to Discipline, they recom- 
mend nothing, save the substitution of a promise to obey the 
statutes, for the oath now taken at the time of the B. A. de- 
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gree, and some slight change in the i of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s Court—declining any interference in the question of 
extravagance and debts, so much complained of. As to Univer- 
sity Extension, they express their approval of affiliated halls, or 
halls connected with the colleges; but they are opposed to pri- 
vate halls, or houses superintended by Masters of Arts, and un- 
connected with any of the colleges. As to Revenues, they 
object to a publication of the University accounts, but they 
agree to have a balance-sheet accessible to members of Con- 
vocation ; and they propose a revision of the University fees. 
They approve of the creation of a Museum; and they suggest 
some relaxation of the restrictions in the use of the Libraries. 
They would assent to but a slight improvement of the profes- 
sorial system, believing that “very few dlterations are at pre- 
sent needed.” They would raise the stipends of some of the 
professors, and consolidate the duties of certain of them; but 
they “do not wish to see the restrictions on the appointment o 
professors generally removed ;” and they disapprove of the cres- 
tion of boards of professors for the regulation of studies, thoug:: 
they would have a more frequent appointment of committee: 
by the Hebdomadal Board, to consist in part of the professors. 
They wish also to revive the combination of professorial wit): 
tutorial teaching; but they are of opinion that the adoption o: 
the system recommended by the Commissioners “ would ten« 
to substitute information for instruction, and sciolism for 
religion.” As to the Constitution of the University, the. 
agree to an enlargement of the Hebdomadal Board as the gov- 
erning body, but are averse to the admission of the professors, 
as a standing delegacy for the supervision of studies—though 
they suggest some slight extension of the system of delegacies; 
and they deny to Convocation the right of amendment in the pro- 
position of any new statute. As respects dealing with the statutes 
of Caroline, or other similar statutes, they allude to the renewal 
of an application to the Crown, formerly considered premature, 
for liberty to alter them; though they do not think it necessary 
to obtain any indemnity from Parliament for such alterations 
as have been hitherto madeinthem. This is all that relates to 
the University. They then proceed to the Colleges. They ex- 
ress themselves opposed to the abolition of oaths in colleges, 
ut wish that “all declarations against change in college statutes 
should be prohibited by law ;” and that “the Head and Fellows 
should be empowered, under proper control, to alter and abrogate 
statutes, and to frame new ones.” They object to any general 
opening of scholarships; they would have the colleges left to 
their own discretion as to increasing the number of scholars; 
and they disapprove of limiting the tenure of scholarships and 
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exhibitions to five years. Again, as to Fellowships, they would 
have the colleges left to their own discretion, and deprecate any 
legislative interference in the matter. But they suggest a modi- 
fication (not a removal) of the restrict.on upon Iellowships, 
arising out of the possession of property, and a retention of the 
obligation of celibacy. They object to any alteration in the 
mode of electing Fellows, and insist that not scholastic merits 
only, but moral worth and social position also, should enter 
into the qualification. And, lastly, they are opposed to any 
change in appointing the heads of colleges; and they think that 
all the visitors of the colleges should alike have the right of 
visiting them without special invitation. 

Such are the main results of the inquiry of the governing 
body itself of the University—an inquiry tardily, and reluc- 
tantly, and ungraciously undertaken; and the issue of which 
falls wofully short of what the country would scem to expect, 
and of what the legislature will in all probability demand. We 
have gone perhaps somewhat tediously into its detail ; but it is 
important as an Indication of the mind of the executive of the 
University—that mind which clings so pertinaciously to things 
as they are, be they ill-adapted to the altered circumstances of 
the times, or unsuited or unequal to the extended requirements 
of society. It is well that it is not the mind of the University 
itself, but only of a small section of it; though that section 
dloes happen to comprehend its authorities. 

A timely concession to the certainly not unreasonable de- 
mands for enlargement, at any rate, of their educational opera- 
tions, with a better adaptation of their educational system, 
would, to all appearance, have spared the Universities much 
uneasiness. But their governing bodies have too resolutely 
resisted what it would have been their highest interest to have 
—— Much has been done to move them, but hitherto with 
little effect. 

A most urgent, but most respectful appeal was made to the 
Hebdomadal Board of Oxford some eight or nine years since, for 
an extension of their means of education, in order to augment 
the ministry of the Church—an object, one would have thought. 
so congenial to their feelings, and so consonant with their 
interests, that they would not have failed to respond to it 
and heartily. But it had no practical effect. 
Certain influential clergymen and laymen of the Church pre- 
sented a memorial to that body, in which they distinctly told 
them, that though the universities professed to take up educa- 
tion where the schools left it, ‘‘ yet no one could say that they 


had been strengthened or extended, whether for clergy or laity, 
in proportion to the growing population of the country, its 
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increasing empire, or deepening responsibilities.” But they did 
more than tell them of their short-comings; they showed them 
how to remedy the defect, and even offered to assist in accom- 
plishing it. ‘We are anxious,” they declared, “to suggest, 
that the link which we find thus missing in the chain of improve- 
ment should be supplied by rendering academical education 
accessible to the sons of parents whose incomes are too narrow 
for the scale of expenditure at present prevailing among the 
junior members of the University of Oxford, and that this 
skould be done through the addition of new departments to 
existing colleges, or, if necessary, by the foundation of new 
collegiate bodies. We have learned,” they add, “on what 
we consider unquestionable information, that in such institu- 
tions, if the furniture were provided by the college, and public 
meals alone were permitted, to the entire exclusion of private 
entertainments in the rooms of the students, the annual college 
payments for board, lodging, and tuition, might be reduced to 
£60 at most; and that if frugality were enforced as the con- 
dition of membership, the student’s entire expenditure might 
be brought within the compass of £80 yearly.” So that here 
was a feasible plan to meet an emergency of the Church, and 
redeem, in some degree, the credit of the University—a plan, 
too, for which they who suggested it generously offered to 
assist in providing the requisite funds. “We desire,” they 
further state, “to record our readiness to aid, by personal 
exertions or pecuniary contributions, in the promotion of a 
design which the exigencies of the ceuntry so clearly seem to 
require.” Yet was there no response on the part of the Uni- 
versity. At any rate they did nothing; and the plan, though 
the case was so urgent, and its proposal so liberal, is to this 
day unaccomplished. The governing body now condescend, it 
is true, to make known, that they approve of “affiliated halls, 
or halls connected with, and in part supported by, colleges ;” 
and they express their willingness to allow “colleges to have 
their undergraduate members live in houses not locally attached 
to the college, under certain restrictions.” But that is all. 
And eight ‘years, let it be remembered, have elapsed since it 
was so forcibly urged upon them, that the exigencies of tlic 
country required ‘an tmmediate extension of their education«! 
facilities. 

Now the object directly aimed at by this much-needed 
extension of University Education, was an augmentation of the 
clergy. ‘We have indicated a need,” it is observed in an able 
article on the subject, published at the time, in the Ozford and 
Cambridge Review, “not of hundreds, but of thousands of addi- 
tional clergymen, for our own home population immediately 
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and that, in addition to many other pressing needs—the needs 
of our colonies and dependencies, the claims of the heathen to 
whom we have access, and the prospective claims involved in 
that rapid rate at which our population seems regularly to be 
increasing.” Well—but if the clergy so urgently requires aug- 
mentation, why are there so many of that body confining 
themselves to offices in the universities, which might be quite 
as properly and as efficiently filled by laymen? In the two 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, there are probably two 
or three hundred clergymen so situated—men, not set apart, by 
the holy orders into which they entered, for any secular occu- 
pation, but to “ minister the doctrines and sacraments, and the dis- 
cipline of Christ’—an office and ministration to which they pro- 
fessed to have been “inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost.” 
The Oxford Heads of Houses say, in their Report, that ‘ they 
would not havethe obligation upon Fellows to take holy orders 
removed generally, but they thik the time might be in some 
cases extended, and that the number of lay fellowships might 
be increased.” But it is evident the time has come when they 
who take holy orders will be required to act out such orders, 
and not be allowed to content themselves with occupations 
which laymen, properly qualified, may quite as fitly fill. 
Beside, see what is the acknowledged evil of the present 
system of having the office of tutor monopolized by the clergy. 
It is the admission of the Oxford College Tutors’ Association, 
as we have already shown from their Report, that “ hardly any 
of the present teachers of Oxford can look upon their occupa- 
tion either as the business of their whole life, or as affording 
any preparation for a subsequent employment”—simply because 
they are clergymen; for, as they go on to say, “ the college 
tutor has nothing to which he can look forward but the chance, 
common to him with other Fellows, of succeeding in his turn to 
a.college living.” It is obvious, then, that, to say nothing more 
of other reasons why clergymen should not almost invariably 
exclude laymen from the tutorial office, this circumstance is of 
itself sufficient to disqualify them in the cases in question. The 
tutor, as at present, from his being a clergyman, it is further 
recorded in their own Report, “is thus neither encouraged to 
exert himself while he holds his office, nor enabled to hold it 
for a sufficient time to acquire real eminence as a scholar.” 
Could there well be a severer condemnation of such a system, 
coming, too, as it does, from those who have practical know- 
ledge of its working, and, indeed, are parties to its evils! 

We may remark, moreover, by the way, that the occupation 
of a tutor does not appear to be by any means a favorable pre- 
paration for that sacred office of the ministry to which he looks 
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forward. A very different training would seem to be requisite 
for a right discharge of the duties of an English parish 
priest. Scholarship 1s not only insufficient in itself for the 
pastoral office, but itis apt, unless qualified by other attributes, 
to ereate obstacles to practical usefulness. And the college 
tutor is, from his profession, exposed to the risk of being too 
much absorbed with the mere technicalities of theology. 
“Would to God,” says Bishop Horsley, “the necessity never 
had arisen of stating the discoveries of revelation in metaphy- 
sical language ;” adding that “the inspired writers delivered 
their sublimest doctrines in popular language, and abstaiifed, 
as much as it was possible to abstain, from a philosophical 
phraseology.” Now this is just the phraseology, we 
conceive, which a tutor’s life, must, almost of necessity, 
encourage an addiction to. And it is commonly complained 
of that it is so with too many of the clergy, whose previous 
lives have been those of college tutors. Besides, they are, as 
tutors, too apt to contract habits of reserve and stiffness, 
which, hewever necessary, or, at any rate, unavoidable, in col- 
lege life, are detrimental to that free and confidential inter- 
course which it is so desirable should subsist between a pastor 
and his flock, And then his early preparation for the tuto- 
rial office would appear to have the effect of debarring him 
from those opportunities which he ought to have embraced, 
of acquiring a full acquaintance with pastoral theology. The 
Tutors’ Report observes, that this “is a werk whieh demands 
some leisure, and calmness of thought, and special devotion of 
the mind to the subject of study, and to the development of mind 
and character in the students themselves ;” and it is the Want 
of this at college, it adds, “ which has made diocesan seminaries 
serviceable to many students, even among those whose habits 
at Oxford have been sufficiently regular to allow of their con- 
tinuing them with advantage.” In how much, then, would it 
not seem, must the college tutor be deficient, for the efficient 
discharge of pastoral duties, whose time and thoughts may for 
years have been absorbed in the drudgery of tuition! “All per- 
sons of practical experience in clerical work must see,” again 
observes the Tutors’ Report, “that some close and systematic 
preparation ought to be made for undertaking the spiritual in- 
struction and oversight of a thousand souls; and it is far better 
that candidates for the sacred ministry should seek such pre- 
page in diocesan colleges, than that they should either be 
eft without the needful superintendence, or remain where 
other causes must render that superintendence ineffectual.” 
But then, how ean it be sought at all—or, at least, how can it 
be obtained—in the case of tutors? Even if we suppose they 
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had obtained it when “candidates for the sacred ministry,” 
could they be expected to retain it unimpaired during all the 
long years of their tutorial career? A young man is usually 
« candidate for holy orders at about two or three and twenty. 
Well, he is then ordained. He immediately afterward becomes 
a Fellow and tutor, and in this position he remains, it may be, 
for ten, fifteen, or even twenty years, until he batoven, 8 in 
his turn, to a college living. And where, by that time, is all 
the “close and systematic preparation,” which he made in his 
youth, “for undertaking the spiritual instruction and oversight 
of a thousand souls?” Can 7” possess it still? The suppo- 
sition were most unreasonable. 

There is another consideration as respects preparation for 
the ministry of the Church, which affects tutors and all alike. 
There seems to be no acquisition of a knowledge of music; 
there would appear, in fact, to be no means provided in the 
University for the study of music, although we find that the 
statutes of several of the colleges enjoin its instruction and 
practice. Hence arises the glaring, the discreditable ano- 
maly of men professing to be prepared for the ministry of the 
Euglish Chureh, at her own Universities, utterly unable to 
perform aright some of the most important of her liturgical 
services. For singing is as much required as reading, if those 
services, as they are prescribed, and as their very meaning im- 
plies, are to be correctly and efficiently celebrated, and as her 
ministers, if we mistake not, solemnly pledge themselves to 
celebrate them. The Canto Fermo, or Plain Song of the English 
Church, is still part and parcel of her ritualism, which she in- 
herits, as it has been proved, from her Primitive Fathers. For 
the teaching of this Plain Song, in particular, there were strict 
injunctions left, if not also ample means provided, by the 
founders of some of the colleges. But it it quite disregarded. 
And the Universities, generally speaking, send forth their sons 
to occupy the ministry of their Church, devoid of all ability 
not only to take part in her musical services, but even to perform 
their own duties in her ritualism, as they ought to do. And 
a3 with the priests, so with the bishops. There is not a single 
bishop of the English Church, we understand, who ever per- 
forms, for instance, the Ordination Service as he ought, and as 
he is by the rubric required to do. He neither sings nor says 
the Litany as it should be, but simply reads or preaches it. 
Then the hymn, Veni Creator Spiritus, which is ordered to be 
sung, “ the uke beginning, and the priests and others that 


are present answering by verses,” is transferred altogether to 
lay choristers, from sheer inability, it may be presumed, 
of either the bishop or the priests to sing a note of it as 
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it should be. And yet the Universities have their professors 
of music, and confer the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of 
Music. But it is remarkable, as an indication of the utter 
indifference to this department of education in the University 
of Oxford, that neither in the Report of the Heads of 
Ifouses, nor that of the Tutors’ Association, is it ever al- 
Tuded to. A correspondent of the Oxford University Herald, 
we see, has thus called attention to this striking circumstance: 
“If you are in the secrets of the ‘Tutorial Association,’” 
he says to the editor, “can you explain the singular fact, 
that in their report on the professorial system, which ap- 
peared in your columns Jast week, no mention whatever is 
made of the Professor of Music, while, I believe, every other 
Professor obtains some share of notice? Missing him, I began 
to cast about as to where in the report he was likely to be 
found. Could he have taken refuge under Theology? Filled 
with a vague feeling, that, from the peculiar characteristics 
attributed to Oxford, and remembering what fierce controver- 
sies rage here from time to time as to the relative merits of the 
different kinds of church-musie, I looked down the theological 
division of the Report. But there was no Professor of Music 
there. Then I betook myself to Mathematics. I knew that 
acoustics could provide problems, whose solution required no 
small mathematical acumen. But under this head, I found, 
indeed, the Professor of Experimental Philosophy, whose valu- 
able lectures on acoustics provide the University with some 
notion of the theory of sound——but no Professor of Music was 
visible there. Then there remained Physical Science, under 
which, from another point of view, music might, perhaps, be 
placed. But there were no traces of her there. Nor was there 
any division of the Fine Arts, in which Sir Henry Bishop would 
really have found his proper place. Now, a vague suspicion 
crosses my mind, that the Professor of Music has been forgot- 
ten by the Committee of the Tutorial Association. Certainly, 
as far as any demonstrations on the part of the Professor him- 
self go, there is excuse for this. He gives no lectures, does 
not reside among us, and only shows himself, whenever, at rare 
intervals, some degree-exercise has to be performed, or when 
he has to play that vile organ in the theatre, at Commemora- 
tion time, amidst the tumultuous singing of the gods. Just to 
think, Sir, that this professorship, founded, says Hawkins, in 
his History of Music, by King Alfred himself, should be of so 
little value or importance, as to remain a dead thing; and 
should have been overlooked entirely by a body of men who 
had their eyes fixed specially upon the various professorships 
of this University! To think that now, when music is evi- 
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dertly so highly valued by the men, as one can see from the 
existence of several societies for its promotion, that professor- 
ship which ought to Jead us solid in our search after har- 
mony, should be in abeyance, and forgotten!” It is true, as he 
goes on to show, that there is a practical objection ; “the poor 
professor gets only £30 a year from his post—while the poorer 
choragus (if he trusts for his livelihood to his income from the 
University) has to support himself on £13 6s. 8d. And how 
can they be expected to provide instruction—which must, too, 
involve considerable expenses—if they are paid at this dis- 
graceful rate? And this,” he adds, “is especially why I regret 
the omission of the Report; for something might have come 
of the tutorial suggestions, had they noticed the starving and 
wretched state of this professorship.” And certainly this is 
any thing but creditable to the University of Oxford, with its 
own large revenues, and the solemn obligations of its colleges. 
The suggestions of the writer we have quoted—who is evi- 
dently one of their own body—are well deserving of attention 
by university reformers, and can scarcely fail, one would think, 
of reminding them of a deficiency that has been too generally 
overlooked: “a musical library—well classified musical lec- 
tures, popular and other—and especially courses of musical 
instruction of a thoroughly practical character, would do ineal- 
culable good. To take but on instance. How many young 
clergymen leave Oxford, who, when they get down into their 
curacies, have to endure what their ears tell them is most bar- 
barous and ungodly, in the shape of a church choir, which yet 
they dare not méddle with, or improve, because they are con- 
scious of their Own utter ignorance of music! Would not a 
little time spent in the study of that art, prove both a pleasant 
relaxation here, @nd a resource and an innocent amusement in 
the country; and especially, would it not help to elevate the 
character of our church services throughout the land, and stop 
them from being (in a musical point of view) a bye-word, and 
a disgrace?” Surely these are hints, we repeat, which deserve 
to be regarded in any complete scheme of university reform. 
Of course, we proceed upon the assumption that Oxford 
and Cambridge are to be considered as especially designed to 
complete the education of the clergy. There is no doubt that 
such was their original purpose; as there is none that they 
have ever been the joint nurseries of the divinity of the Eng- 
lish Church. But they certainly would — to have degene- 
rated in that respect. We have noticed the deficiency in the 


case of music. And if it be necessary that there should exist 
Diocesan Training Colleges, as the Oxford Tutors’ Association 
declare it is, the Universities can in nowise be said to answer 
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one primary object of their institution. The condemnation of 
their present state—the necessity that has arisen for their 
reform—could scarcely be more emphatically declared than it 
is y such an admission. 

or is it easy to understand how any mere extension of the 
accommodation for theological students at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge—or any cheapening of the cost of residence and educa- 
tion there—can remedy the defect complained of, if, after all, 
it is necessary to send them to diocesan colleges ere they can 
be completely educated for holy orders. The plan of affiliated 
halls, or halls connected with, and in part supported by, the 
colleges, which the Board of Heads of Houses have expressed 
their approval of, would not, it is to be feared, do more than 
extend the present defective system, notwithstanding the restric- 
tions which they propose, of having “one of the tutors always 
present at the meals of the students—these meals to be always 
In common—and no introduction of non-necessaries to be 
tolerated.” The object, of course, is economy. But no such 
restriction as this could, of itself, have much effect. The writer 
in the Oxford and Cambridge Review, whom we have alread 
cited—and he is evidently one who is well conversant wit 
the whole subject—more than doubts the practicability of an 
such plan in the present condition of the Universities. “All 
the objections,” he observes, “to the revival of the order of 
servitors would equally apply here. These private hall-men 
would be at once marked out from the rest of the students, 
and excluded from general society. ‘They would form at once 
a lower caste amongst us. We need not again go over the evils 
that would follow.” The moral and social atmosphere of 
Oxford, in short, as things are at present, would seem to be 
unsuitable for any such object. ‘On the whole, therefore, we 
must confess,” adds the authority just adduced, “that we see no 
satisfactory mode of rendering Oxford education accessible to 
the class of persons whom it is wished to admit toit. Habits 
of expense are so ingrained in our system, that students here 
must either live at a rate that is unfitting for the sons of poor 
parents, or consent to be marked men, constituting an inferior 
grade. There must, for many years, be temptations to extrava- 
gance here, which would not exist else where. Changes, we 
hope, will come—changes are commenced, are in progress, 
promise well, will (we trust) prosper. But a whole system, 
and a whole style of life, adopted more or less by all, by 
the monitors and teachers themselves, whose business it is to 
protest against it, can not be altered all at once, can not be 
thoroughly reformed until the lapse of many years.” But it 
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is more than seven years since this hope was expressed; and 
still the complaint is made as loud as ever. 

The Board of Heads of Houses at Oxford declare, in their 
Report, that whilst the expenses of the students within the walls 
of the colleges have been reduced in general, as low as is con- 
sistent with prudence, their expenses without must depend, 
for the most part, on the principles of the students themselves, 
and the codperation of parents with the college authorities; 
still believing, however, they say, that these authorities might 
do more than is ordinarily done. And certainly they are 
right. The whole cost of a student’s expenses within the col- 
lege walls need not exceed £80 a year: that is to say, tutor- 
age, £30; college battels, including university and college 
dues, £15; house bill, including servants, £15; coals, wash- 
ing, and extras, £10; books and stationery, £10. Add £20 
for dress, and the whole expense, calculating on a liberal scale, 
is but £100 a year. How comes it, then, that it so generally 
reaches £200 and £300 a year, and in some instances, £400 
and £500 a year? How, but by “the habits of expense in- 
grained in the system.” But why need it beso? Why need there 
at Oxford be “ temptations to extravagance which would not exist 
elsewhere?” Extravagance generally implies luxury, and often 
involves vice. Strictly speaking, indeed, extravagance is itself 
a vice. “He that is extravagant,” savs Dr. Johnson, “will 
quickly become poor; and poverty will enforce dependence, 
and invite corruption. It will almost always produce a passive 
compliance with the wickedness of others; and there are few 
who do not learn by degrees to practise those crimes which 
they cease to censure.” Surely, then, if the college authori- 
ties might do more than is ordinarily done—and it is their 
own admission, be it remembered—they incur a very grave 
responsibility in not doing it at once. What necessity can 
there possibly be for the indulgence of expensive habits by 
those who are only in statu pupillari—youths, for the most 
part, in their teens? No consideration of rank, or gentility, 
or fashion, ought ever to prevail in such a case. If extrava- 
gance be so pernicious a thing, nothing can for a moment 
excuse its being tolerated, especially at such a critical period 
of life. Besides, such indulgences must sadly interfere with 
the business of study—the first great object of residence at 
the University at all. Shakspeare tells us, that 


“Study is like heaven’s glorious sun, 
That will not be deep searched with saucy looks.” 


Yet with what other looks can he be expected to search it, 
who gives himself up to the gratifications of extravagance? 
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Instead, then, of excluding students) of but moderate 
means from Oxford or Cambridge, would it not be wiser 
to take away the pretext for their exclusion? Surely it 
would be wiser and better, not merely on that aceount, but 
because temptations to extravagance, and to the vices to which 
extravagance so generally ministers, must be pernicious to all— 
to those whose pecuniary resources are ample, as well as to 
those with whom they are scanty. 

Doubtless, the prineiples of the students, and the codpera- 
tion of their parents with the colleges, must constitute import- 
ant and indispensable items in the case of any such reforma- 
tion. It is the saying of Clarendon, that “if the first cor- 
ruption be not sucked in by domestic manners, a little provi- 
dence might secure men on their first entrance into the world; 
at least, if parents took as much care to provide for their child- 
ren’s conversation as they do for their clothes, and to procure 
a good friend for them as a good tailor.” And this is closely 
to the point. Their training at home is the first concern of all. 
A great deal is said in England about preparation for the Uni- 
versities ; schools are constituted, and tutors are engaged, for 
that express purpose. But the best of all preparation is that 
which may be given under the parental roof—as one of the best 
preservatives of all, against “temptations to extravagance,” 
ind every other kind of temptation, will be the perpetual 
yarental influence. Well may the Oxford Heads of Houses attach 
‘mportance to the codperation of parents with the college au- 
thorities! It is an apothegm of old Horace, and one, therefore, 
which ought to secure respect in such classic regions, that 
“unless your cask is perfectly clean, whatever you pour into it 
turns sour.” And home is the place where that purification 
must have been accomplished. 

Not that we would disparage the preparation of the public 
schools, were they always what they ought to be. But there is 
too much reason to believe that their influences for good have 
been greatly over-rated in England. Even their tutorial ad- 
vantages have not been any thing like what their advocates 
have represented them, or what they might reasonably be 
anniek to be, or their pupils would not cut so indifferent a 
figure as they too often do at the Universities. A three 
or four years’ tutoring in the classics ought to result in some 
considerable progress in those studies; yet the cases are fre- 
quent, where those who have gone through it all at Eton, 
or Harrow, or Rugby, are found amongst the most ignorant of 
University Freshmen. Much depends—if not every thing— 
upon the masters, who have not always, it is to be feared, been 
selected exclusively for their scholastic qualifications. Had they 
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all been Arnolds, the public schools of England might have 
spared her Universities a vast deal of trouble, and no incon- 
siderable an amount of odium. It is remarked by Mr. Stan- 
ley, in his life of Dr. Arnold—and it is the testimony of one 
a was himself a Rugby scholar—that “in spite of Arnold’s 
own efforts to make the school work independently of any 
personal influence of his own, it became thoroughly depend- 
ent upon him, and thoroughly penetrated with his spirit. 
Whatever peculiarity of character was impressed on the schol- 
ars whom it sent forth, was derived, not from the genius of 
the place, but the genius of the man. Throughout the whole, 
whether in the school itself, or in its after effects, the one image 
. that we have before us is not Rugby, but Arnold.” And there 
es is no doubt that the personal influence of a tutor will always 
be all-powerful where his heart is in his work, and he possesses 
in a high degree, all the pre-requisites for such an office. 
But there have been too few Arnolds presiding over the pub- 
lic schools of England; and her universities have too often 
had to bear the blame of their short-comings. Still, much of 
all the evil, we repeat, may be traced to mismanagement at 
home, where the tender thought was reared, and the young 
idea taught to shoot. But still the teaching and the discipline 
of a public school?’may do much to imbue the mind, and form 
the character, in spite of the disadvantages of early neglect. 
At any rate, it were but reasonable to expect, that the pupils 
would acquire what is necessary to qualify them for entering, 
with some degree of credit, upon the University course. 

The transition from a public school to the Universities, to 
say nothing of that more private tuition from which many 
of the students are transferred, is such as ought to be watched 
with the most careful attention. Though still, in most cases, 
boys in years and in character, they all at once, upon taking 
up their residence at college, find themselves regarded as men. 
They are, to a great extent, their own masters. They occupy 
apartments of their own—they control their own expenditure 
—they dispose, in a great measure, of their own time. They 
- are at liberty to smoke cigars, and drink wine, and pla bik 
4 liards, and to dress as expensively, and buy books, a | pic- 


tures, and articles of vertu as profusely as they please. Boys, 
we say, of seventeen and eighteen years of age, are tempted, 
and are allowed to do all this, as soon as they enter upon 
their University career in England. Can one wonder that 
habits of dissipation should be acquired—that the moral atmo- 


sphere of such a place should prove unfavorable to study, and 
often to virtue? 
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“Nil dictu feedum visuque hec limina tangat, 
Intra que puer est.” 


Such was the counsel of Juvenal, well known, because often 
repeated, no doubt, both at Oxford and Cambridge, though 
generally too much disregarded, it is to be feared, in college 
life, or, at any rate, practically, too much unheeded as a pre- 
caution. One half of the students whom the college doors 
inclose, are little more than boys; and for such to be exposed, 
as, where so much liberty for the action of self-will, and so 
much opportunity for vicious extravagance prevail, they cer- 
tainly must be, to the influences of what is foul, and therefore 
contaminating, either through the eye or the ear, can scarcely 
fail to be most injurious to their principles, whilst it is most 
obstructive to their studies. Under such a state of things, it is 
no matter of astonishment that the “ fast men” of Oxford and 
Cambridge should so frequently be the most rabid of their 
species. 

Yet it is not always the “ fast man” whose studies are ;ne- 
glected, and whose University career is wasted. We have 
known instances of steady, virtuous, and most respectable stu- 
dents failing, for a time at least, in the primary object of their 
studies. They did not lack talent—they did not give way to 
idleness—their conduct, moral and social, was in all respects 
exemplary; but they were not placed under proper discipline 
as to their studies—and so they failed in their examinations ; 
in one or two cases, indeed, that have come to our know- 
ledge, they did not dare to go up for examination at all. So 
that, either way, they could not graduate; and thus one great 
object of their University career was defeated, and a great deal 
of valuable time, and of costly expenditure, thrown away. 

The necessity, now so general, of the students having private 
tutors, in addition to the college tutors, argues an unsound state 
of things. Tutors are duly provided by the several colleges, 
and their services paid for by the students; and the system 
must, on the face of it, be a most defective one which requires 
such supplementary aid as that of other and unauthorised 
teachers, in order to make the students in any degree passable. 
Nor is this all. It is no uncommon thing for those who are 
near their time of examination to have to devote the long 
vacation to hard study under a private tutor—as though he 
had been neglected all his terms before, and it was requisite, 
at length, to set to work in good earnest. And then, after all, 
they must have their “‘ coach”—have, that is, their tutor to cram 
them full for, and “‘ coach” them through, the ordeal that is at 
hand. It is these “appliances and means to boot” which make 
an English university education so expensive. The authorised 
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tutorage does not exceed £30 a year; but this private tutor- 
age, vacation study, and “coaching,” will often increase it 
‘to £150 or £200 a year. This must ever be a great obstacle 
to the extension of university education. ‘The number of 
young men residing within the precincts of the two Universities 
at one time,” we learn from one of Archdeacon Manning’s 
Charges, which we happen to have at hand, “ may be taken to 
‘be about five thousand. Can it be maintained,” he asks, “that 
this is an adequate number upon a population of twenty mil- 
‘lions? Can we believe that five thousand represents even a 
calculable proportion of the active and powerful intellects by 
whom this country shall be hereafter, or is at this moment 
swayed? What is five thousand upon the youth of England? 
Upon the nobles, gentlemen, statesmen, legislators, jurists, 


‘clergy of the next generation? What is such a number, mea- 


sured upon the multitude of keen and practised intellects 
laboring with power upon the public mind in every branch 
of literature and science?” What indeed—and in such an age 
as this! But the reason of this insufficiency is obvious, ‘Our 
‘universities,” the Archdeacon continues, “are not the schools 
of the poorer of the middle classes, but of what I may call the 
titular and natural aristocracy of the country. But, through 
the abundant blessing of God upon us,” he adds, “ our people 
is multiplied, and the number of those who are by nature born 
or gifted with powers to affect the course of events, and the 
character of the nation, is likewise multiplied. In one word, 
there is the great middle class, for whom in the universities a new 
and distinct provision is required.” Yes—that is the want. 
Still, were such new and distinct provision made, it would be 
of comparatively slight avail under the present system. There 
must eviderifly be reform, as well as extension. There isa 
vast amount of active and cultivated intellect in the country, for 
which the universities are unable to provide; but even were 
they able, it could not be taken advantage of by any consider- 
able portion of ‘that intellect unless a course of study better 
adapted to the requirements of the age were established along 
with it. At present, little or no value is attached to such 
knowledge as is most practically useful. All study is forced 
into onechannel. Any proficiency in physical science, in law, 
art, modern literature, political economy, is but as dust in the 
balance in comparison with the acquisition of classical lore 
and antiquated dogmas; and when those studies happen to 
attract’ the attention of the students, their failure in the sikeohe is 
almost certain. Hence it comes to pass, that the lectures of their 
professors, which are designed to teach what the world without 
most requires that they who are to engage in its various pur- 
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suits should especially be taught, are all but deserted—nct 
because there is no desire for such instruction, but owing to the 
practical exclusion of such subjects from the university system : 
they will not gain a degree, or acquire any honors, or obtain 
any fellowships; no value, therefore, is set upon them. 

here seems to be a jealousy of any proposal to popularize 
the system of university education in England, which must be 
most discouraging to those who have the interests of such 
education most at heart. Dr. Daubeney, for instance, whose 
reputation in connection with physical science is known and 
acknowledged even here, has lately published a pamphlet on 
the subject, in which his suggestions have exposed him to the 
most depressing misrepresentations. One imputation, we find, 
to which he exposed himself, was that he wished to allow the 
student a general liberty to proceed to any line of study he 
might choose after having passed his responsions. No great 
crime, one would think, since the particular profession the 
student might select would not only justify, but necessitate 
such a liberty of choice. But Dr. Daubeney did not go quite 
so far—and yet, such is the jealousy and suspicion that he was 
immediately blamed as intending it. ‘My remarks on that 
head,” he has thought it needful to explain, “were limited 
to the case of those who meant to adopt medicine as their 
future profession, and that for reasons applicable solely to them ; 
whilst, with respect to the rest, my aspirations went no further 
than to desire, that the last year of residence might be devoted 
to studies connected with one or other of the newly-established 
schools, in which recommendation, I believe, that many in gen- 
eral most opposed to the Commissioners, as for instance, the 
author of the article referred to in the Quarterly, are disposed to 
concur.” Another point of misconception he thus disposes o! : 
“Nor did I ever,” he declares, “ regard the professorial system 
chiefly as an engine for advancing the general interests of physical 
science, irrespectively of the universities. A wish indeed,” he 
continues, “ was expressed that as natural philosophy has now 
become recognized as an integral part of that liberal education 
for the sake of which the universities have been founded, suine 
fraction of their emoluments should be applied to aid iu its 
promotion; and it was hinted, that this might be done, by 
conferring, occasionally, fellowships or scholarships upon young 
men of promise in any one of its various branches’—a wish, 
we conceive, that is, on every account, most natural and 
most reasonable. But even this, Dr. Daubeney assures us, 
was advoeated primarily on the ground, of the encourage- 
ment which such an appropriation of the collegiate funds would 
afford to “ the study of physical science within the University 
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itself{—an encouragement which would be rendered greater, if, 
as I ventured to hope, it should afterwards turn out, that the 
youths selected in early life to partake of these endowments 
availed themselves of the means thus afforded them, for advane- 
ing the boundaries of physical science, and thus reflected a new 
lustre upon the University which had fostered their earlier 
efforts.” Not, as he goes on to show, to advance any further 
organic changes in their academical system, but in reality to 
bring into more effective operation the changes already intro- 
duced into the universities—more especially, as regards the 
studies of natural philosophy and modern history. “1 am far,” 
he adds, “from maintaining, that an exclusive preference is due 
to the latter class of studies, but am anxious that each of our 
undergraduates should decide for himself between the three 
departments of study held out to him, without being biassed 
by the impression, that any one of them is surrounded with 
greater difficulties, or by the advice of those of his seniors, 
who, owing tothe circumstance of physical science having been 
hitherto but little attended to here, are, perhaps, apt to under- 
value its importance, forgetful of the increasing demand for 
that sort of information amongst the higher orders, arising out 
of the greater attention now paid to it amongst the lower.” 

These are all most rational, indeed indispensable objects ; 
yet the bare suggestion of them by a Professor has created 
jealousy and suspicion. “The explanations we have given of 
them are taken from a letter which Dr. Daubeney has deemed 
it necessary to publish in the Oxford University Herald. 

But this narrow-mindedness has come to pervade, more or 
less, every part of the system; and they who have had the most 
pious horror at any attempt to deviate from the foundation 
statutes of the colleges in order to enlarge their educational 
resources, have not scrupled to violate those statutes for objects 
of aggrandizement and exclusiveness. In this way, for instance, 
All Souls’ College at Oxford, has become nothing better than a 
sort of club-house; there is not, nor has there been for years, 
a single student within its walls; its inmates are the Fellows, 
selected for their aristocratic rank, their gentlemanly manners, 
and companionable qualities—not for their literary or scholas- 
tic attainments. Merton College has been another instance of 
exclusiveness at variance with the very object of all such institu- 
tions. For example; the statutes require that, with the excep- 
tion of some four or five of the Fellows, who may study canon 
or civil law, the rest shall be students of theology ; yet, mirabile 
dictu / the Senior Fellow of Merton is, or, not very long since 
was, a military general! Again, the statutes say that such Fel- 
lows as retire from the college with the intention of relinquish- 
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ing study, shall thereupon cease to.be Fellows; yet the Fellows 
of Merton, though they retire from the college at the end of two 
or three years, and for the future occupy themselves. as 
they please, still continue to be Fellows. Further, there are 
college ordinances which declare, ‘Ye ought. only. to receive 
the indigent, whence it appears that ye have no liberty to 
receive such as have sufficient to provide for their necessities, 
either with their own means, or at the expense of their 
parents;” yet the persons elected Fellows of Merton are usually 
the sons of gentlemen of well-known opulence. Once again: 
there is another decree, which enjoins on the Warden and 
Fellows of Merton, that, “in the election of Fellows, regard be 
paid to the first and best scholars of your own college, and that 
they be chosen in preference to others where the merit of the 
canaidates is equal ;” yet the prevailing practice is to pass over 
Merton first-class men in favor of passmen of other colleges. 
And this, not because Merton men were not up to the mark— 
the fact of their being first-class men contradicts any such sup- 
position as that—but because there were personal, private, 
social, or other self-interested reasons for preferring others. 
And see what has been the practical effect of this. Why, an 
able censor of the university system, (the Rev. Osborne Gor- 
don, of Christ Church,) has recorded of this very Merton, that 
“the college is compelled to go out of its own walls to seek the 
instruction for its junior members which its own Fellows are 
unwilling (or unable) to afford.” Can one wonder at this under 
such abuse? 

And we fear it may with but too much truth be said, ex uno 
disce omnes—at any rate that, from these specimens, you may 
judge of the whole case. Is it, surprising, then, that there should 
be aclamor for reform? Were there not substantial grounds {or 
a Commission of Inquiry? And ought not the legislature of 
Britain to insist upon, at least, so much of the Report of that 
Commission being carried into effect, as will completely eradi- 
cate all such gross, such scandalous abuses? 

That there is a prospect of this at length being done, is seer 
from the communication which Lord Palmerston, in his capa-. 
city of Home Secretary, has lately made to the Chancellors. of 
the Universities. The points to which their attention is more 
directly called are these: 

“1, An alteration of the constitution of the universities. 
with a view to the more general and effective representation of 
the several main elements which properly enter into their com- 
position. 2. The adoption of measures which might enabl|c 
the universities, without weakening the proper securities. fu: 
discipline, to extend thé benefits of training to a greater nuni- 
VOL. I. 
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ber of students, whether in connection or not with colleges 
and halls, and also to diminish the relative disadvantages 
which now attach within colleges and halls to students of com- 
paratively limited pecuniary means. 3. The establishment of 
such rules with regard to fellowships, and to the enjoyment 
of ether college endowments, as might wholly abolish or 
greatly modify the restrictions which now, in many cases, attach 
to those fellowships and endowments, and might subject the 
acquisition ef such fellowships and endowments generally to 
the effective influence of competition. 4. The establishment of 
such regulations with regard to fellowships thus to be acquired 
by merit as should prevent them from degenerating into sine- 
cures, and especially the enactment of a provision that after 
fellowships » have been held for such a time as may be 
thought reasonable as rewards for early exertion and distine- 
tion, they should either be relinquished, or should only continue 
to be held on condition of residence coupled with a discharge 
of active duty in discipline or tuition, or with the earnest pro- 
secution of private se, 5. And, lastly, the establishment of 
provisions under which colleges possessed of means either par- 
ticularly ample or now only partially applied to the purposes 
of education or learning, might, in conformity with the views 
which founders have often indicated, render some portion of 
their property available for the general purposes of the univer- 
sity beyond as well as within the college walls, and might thus 
facilitate the energetic prosecution of some branches of study, 
the importance of which the university have of late distinctly 
and specially acknowledged.” 

These are ends which would involve, it is admitted, the ne- 
cessity of provision being made for a careful adjustment of the 
existing college statutes, and for the abolition and modification 
of certain oaths now periodically administered in some of the 
colleges—things which have too long been the excuse for the 
stagnation and the abuse with which beth Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have been so justly reproached. ‘There are other 
changes,” Lord Palmerston adds, “tending to the increased 
efficiency and extent of study which would naturally accom- 
pany or follow those to which I have adverted; but what I 
have stated may be enough to explain the general expectations 
which Her Majesty’s Government have been led t.: form under 
the influence of their sincere desire to acknowledge the ser- 
vices and respect the dignity and due indepéndence of these 
noble institutions, and to see their power and influence en- 
larged to the full measure of the capabilities indicated by their 
splendid endowments.” So that there is now, it is evident, an 
earnest of reform. The case, as it now stands, will remind the 
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universities, no doubt, of the fable of the Lark and the Farmer, 
wherein the bird sees the necessity of setting her nest in order 
when the owner himself of the crop, in the midst of which 
she has hatched her brood, proceeds to arrange for its imme- 
diate in-gathering ; and there is little doubt that they will like- 
wise take warning in time. 

What England wants, and what she has a right to expect, is 
the adaptation of her Universities to the enlarged requirements 
of the age—its greater enlightenment, and more general diffu- 
sion of education. They are not, it is true, national institu- 
tions, as though they had been founded and endowed, and were 
supported by the nation. But they are, nevertheless, intended 
for the nation’s advantage, under the peculiar, yet perhaps 
legitimate, restrictions which they involve, as the foundations 
and endowments of private charity and munificence; and the 
people of England have a direct interest in seeing that the in- 
tention is carried out in all its fullness and integrity. English 
gentlemen, English tradesmen, aye, and English mechanics 
too—for there is not only “ample space and verge enough” 
for all these, but express provision made for the poorest and the 
humblest of them—are entitled to have security for the proper 
education of their sons in those venerable institutions—for 
their highest instruction, their most careful training, their 
utmost accomplishment, as highly educated men and right- 
minded Christian gentlemen. No antiquated but now useless 
forms, no inappropriate prescription, no effete and impractica- 
ble theory, no overweening attachment to conventional terms 
or usages, no self-indulgent dalliance with the empty ornaments 
‘of learning, no prejudice and partiality for mere classical asso- 
ciations, must any longer be allowed to stand in the way of the 
substantial attainments of a university career. There must be 
security, too, that pleasure, and its too usual consequence, 
extravagance, will not be suffered to continue to interfere with 
the great business of a college life. Men send their sons to 
universities to study, not to play; and, though due relaxation 
may be indispensable, it need never degenerate into dissipa- 
tion. The precept of Fuller, ‘“‘ Choose such pleasures as recreate 
much, and cost little,” applies with peculiar force to the case of 
universities; and the Heads of Houses of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, we can not but think, have much to answer for, that 
they should have allowed so sound a maxim to have been so 
completely reversed under their immediate governance. 
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7 POPULAR AMUSEMENTS.—THEATRES IN NEW- 
YORK. 


THE Greeks were accustomed to represent their heroes, many 
of them, struggling with some great adversity inflicted by their 
divinities; some themselves myths, embodying matchless traits 
ofhumanity. Their women, if vicious, were impelled by some 
terrible necessity ; if virtuous, were elevated in character above 
earthly imperfections. Their creations were personations rather 
than characters. They inhaled—they lived in the atmosphere 
of art. Their ideals were marks, that needed no foil to display 
their great outlines. 

Of all the dramatic schools, none reflects the spirit of its 
time with more breadth and force than the Greek. The Roman 
was too much influenced by the age which preceded it. The 
French dwelt much in the past, amidst scriptural scenes, Egyp- 
tian and Grecian story, and was too much imbued with a spe- 
cies of sentiment which borders on, if it do not become one with 
sentimentalism. Goethe in his Faust, successfully brought 
down the princes of the powers of the air to a more tangible 
shape than they had hitherto assumed in the transcendentalists’ 
brain, and in so doing, not only pictured the mysticism of Ger- 
many, but has also shown that a sensible Englishman may be- 
lieve in all that a German believes, though with this difference, 
that while the former obeys the dictates of sense, in determin- 
ing to leave those things alone which he knows to be above 
his present power of comprehension, the latter is for ever bat- 
tling with pigmies invested by his own conceit with the grim 
shapes of Titans and Hippogritfs, Giants, and Centaurs. 

The school next the Greek in originality is emphatically the 
English. Ben Jonson, with his courtezans and rabble; Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, following in his train; Congreve, with his 
desperate wit and indecent tongue; Shakspeare, the many-sided, 
the incomparable, with his Hamlets and Mirandas, his ghosts 
and fairies, statesmen and clowns—of whom, with more truth, 
than of almost any other writer it may be said, the sum of 
man considered as an embodiment of all that is human, is con- 
tained in his writings. 

While the German affects to join the mortal with the immor- 
tal, he never trespasses beyond the boundaries of the earth. 
His ghosts only affect our mortal fears ; his Puck and Peas Blos- 
som; his Caliban and Oberon, are only such creations as the 
fertile fancy of man may range among. If he people the air, it 
is such air as we inhabit. If he portray monsters, they are 
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such perversions as men are capable of; if innocence and vir- 
tue, constancy and fidelity, they are actual existences among us. 

The realism with which Lord Bacon’s splendid page is every 
where illumined, is the key to the English mind; and this is as 
truthfully reflected in Shakspeare as the sunset clouds in a 
placid lake on a summer evening. Dickens, as a novelist, re- 
presents the humanity of his time, while he lacks the broad 
nature requisite in a great dramatist. Shakspeare was equal to 
his great task, because he could divest himself of self. His 
persecutor, afterward Justice Shallow, was simply an object 
of buffoonery; whereas in Dickens, while the lowly are 
adorned with appropriate dignity, the high in place are often 
the objects of injustice. 

But as we forbear comparing the incomparable, and as there 
is little new to be said in his praise, has it occurred to no one 
that he was imbued with, and every where imparts, aristocratic 
sentiments ? 

In what way? it may be asked, as the term is employed in 
so many different significations; sometimes as having relation 
to individuals, sometimes to governments; not to mention its 
sometimes being employed where exclusiveness, narrowness, 
or superciliousness is meant. 

All, doubtless, remember how much is accredited -to royal 
birth in the instance of Guiderius and Arviragus. In the play 
of Julius Cesar it is the people who are fickle, and in Richard 
the Third it is the eye of the king that “lightens forth control- 
ing majesty.” A faith might have been reposed in the master 
spirits of the time, without reference to aristocracies or democ- 
racies. But the ermine and the purple are actually invested 
with sanctity. Ah! does not one suspect that the bard toyed 
with the pomps of courts and vanities of queens as the mere 
playthings of his more regal fancies ? 

Where else are rebels so supremely ridiculous as when 
headed by the infamous Cade? Where else has ignorance 
received a more malicious stroke than where it would have the 
citizen branded with ignominy because “ he knows grammar ?” 
When we reflect upon these, and the tide of disdain that is 
poured through the imperious nature of Coriolanus, his con- 
tempt for the “greasy citizens,” the aristocrat is so painted to 
the life, we are fain to say, as Goethe said of De Roos’ sheep, 
It is so done as almost to make one wish to be a sheep, or at 
least fancy the author himself must have been one. 

On the contrary, it be may said that he was true to nature in 
the thought that individuals may be relied on as noble, as 
cbjects of our reverence, while the masses are more subject to 
vacillations, The hope of a country is ever in afew. One true 
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man, in any country, is enough to save it. In this both the 
many and the few are commended—the few for their devoted- 
ness to principle, the many for that honesty and nobility of 
nature, that faith in, and reliance on, their integrity, which form 
the only durable superstructure of democracies. Such senti- 
ments, it may be said, are conveyed by the great dramatist, 
abating the necessary qualifications imposed in part by the 
authority, in part by the customs of his time. 

We do not see in his writings that faith which is pecu- 
liarly republican. To settle for once the question how far faith 
can be reposed in the masses, would be to determine how far 
democratic elements should enter into any form of government, 
since we can hardly believe that a little more or less learning 
would, in any great degree, affect this question. 

With a brief remark on the Greek drama, as adapted to our 
times, we shall proceed more directly with the subject which 
heads our paper. Though so noble an entertainment as the 
Greek drama would afford, commanding such intellectual influ- 
ences, it is in no way adapted to the present age; though the 
modern drama might judiciously introduce the chorus which 
relieved their characters from all common-plaee, by telling their 
story, thus leaving them, unineumbered by detail, to express 
their majestic sentiments. Besides, the different movements 
introduced by their epode, strophe, and antistrophe had an 
imposing musical effect, which would be highly pleasing to 
the modern mind, and might be skilfully introduced. 

First, with regard to popular entertainments, the people will 
have them. The few give character and tone to a particular 
class, but the great masses have too much of the free man to 
be governed by their patronage. No where is the national 
feeling to be read more truthfully than in their public specta- 
cles.* With these kings have cajoled the people, and democ- 
racies strengthened their interests. Tyrants have dared to awe 
the nobles with their frowns, while through these they flattered 
the whims of the people. The history of the Grecian games isa 
landmark in the history of Grecian development. To the 
grand spectacles with which Napoleon III. knew so well to 
enchant the French more than to his decrees is owed the 
present rule of France. 


* To confine ourselves to modern times, let us compare together the races in 
London, the bull-fights in Madrid, the former spectacles in Paris, the gondola 
eontests at Venice, the baiting-matches at Vienna, and the gay, attractive life 
of the Corso at Rome, and it will not be difficult to portray the different 
shades of taste of these various nations. In the mean time, far less uniformity 
is manifest in the common sports of these different countries, than among the 
sports of the more polished classes in the same couatries, for which we can 
easily account. 
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If it has been a grave question, whether refinement and the 
arts have any necessary connection with the decline of freedom 
in states, the same objections do not lie against theatrical 
patronage, inasmuch as there is little difficulty in defining 
the proper sphere of theatres and the drama, whereas luxuries 
are intimately blended with necessities, conveniences, and utili- 
ties, the dividing line being with difficulty drawn. And the 
arts may be luxurious, ministering to the senses ; or intellectual, 
enshrining great conceptions dissevered from all beauty save 
that heroic type which is solely so because it administers to its 
higher use. Schiller maintained that love of beauty, in its 
ennobling sense, was consonant with durability of states. 
High art lives in a noble region, though we forbear trespassing 
on the delicate ground in which so many have lost their course 
in mazy speculations, whether there be any one and infallible 
standard of taste, whether it be the cold Schillerean ideal, the 
impassioned Greek, the marriage of the sensual with intellectual 
beauty, or whether that standard be as varied as the states of 
national or even individual culture. But we venture to affirm, 
that if there be any standard, it must be measured by the 
broadest and noblest culture, whether physical, spiritual, intel- 
lectual, religious, moral, or all of them combined. And fur- 
ther, if high art be intellectual, and not sensual, then is it not 
prejudicial to the durability of freedom. 

Kffeminate sounds may take the place of music, sensualism 
be expressed by melodies, color and shape supply the place of 
art, but the creations of poetry can not be mimicked by the 
jingle of rhyme, by manufactured measure, by reeurrence of 
accent, nor by sonorous periods. Milton, the noblest of poets, 
and Dante, the most splendid, the most musical, the most sub- 
lime, were essentially dramatic. 


“We retire from exquisite music with a lively perception; from a 
beautiful poem with quickened imagination; from noble sculpture and 
architecture with excited intellect; but whoever would invite us to abstract 
reflection directly after lofty musical enjoyment, to the performance of a 
formal duty of every-day life directly after superior poetical enjoyment, or 
would inflame our imagination and surprise our feelings directly after the 
contemplation of superior works of painting or sculpture, would make but 
an indifferent choice of time. The reason is, that even the most elevated 
music stands in a greater affinity to the senses, through its method of 
influence, than true wsthetic freedom allows,—that the most suceessful 
poem always participates more with the capricious and fortuitous play of 
the imagination, as its medium, than is permitted by the internal necessity 
of genuine beauty,—that the most eminent piece of sculpture, and this 
perhaps particularly, is nearly allied to the gravity of science by the precision 
of its conception. In the mean time, these special affinities gradually 
disappear with the loftier standard attained by a work from these three 
kinds of art; and it is a necessary and natural result of their perfection, 
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that, without abandoning their objective limits, the different arts always 
become more similar in their action upon the mind. Music in its loftiest 
excellence must become shape, and affect us with the tranquil power of an 
antique; the plastic art in its highest consummation must become music, 
and move us by direct sensuous presence; poetry, in its most perfect 
development, must influence us with all the potency of music, but at the 
same time, like the plastic art, must surround us with a clear tranquillity.” 


As a people, we are either ignorant of the existence of the 
National, the Bowery, Burton’s, Wallack’s, the Broadway, and 
many other theatres—ignorant how many thousands are sub- 
jected to their nightly influence ; or, if impressed with this by 
the reiteration of the daily press, we are ignorant of the char- 
acter of their performances; or, not being ignorant, we should 
blush for our want of national spirit in leaving so important 
sources of influence to be wielded against us. This winter’s 
representations have been either of too little consequence to be 
mentioned, or too prone to display the evil passions in our 
natures, to deserve other than our unqualified ee ybation, 
save, among a few other exceptions, Uncle Tom at the National 
and the Bowery, which images a little of the American spirit 
and manners, the Midsummer Night’s Dream, at Burton’s 
and the Broadway, a fairy spectacle exhibiting Shakspeare’s 
marvellous fancy rather than his noble thought, and Congreve’s 
Love for Love at Wallack’s, which, while it delighted with its 
genuine wit, brought a blush to more than one cheek, that 
people of good morals must ransack the archives of past ages 
for the dead representatives of bad manners.* 

What nobler appeal for the influence which the drama 
should exert, and is capable of exerting, than this! The Vir- 
ginius of Alfieri is forbidden by the law of the country 
to be performed in Italy, and was said by some of the 
most intelligent Italians to have had no small part in causing 
the outburst of patriotism which preceded the revolution 
of 

If you would rely on the people, it must not be because they 
can write their names or read. It must be because their sen- 
timents are imbued with love of country. What the people 
feel, what the people think, what the people love, are the tests 
of a democracy’s safety. If there be no faith to be reposed in 
them, it is to be reposed nowhere. The rich have little leisure 
save to prosecute schemes for their own aggrandizement. The 

eople are belittled by the system of the public press— 
“ publishers, who ought to be ministers at the sacred altar of 


* Since this was written, Mr. Forrest has, in a most praiseworthy manner, 
ersonated the incomparable Hamlet to intelligent and appreciating audiences 
t the Broadway. 
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letters, to whom the people could look, as for their oracles. 
Nowhere is there national spirit; one class affect too much 
refinement to be seen at the polls; another seizes upon the facile 
natures of the people to ride themselves into place; while 
another looks on in passiveness and sees the high places which 
were once filled by the ornaments of humanity and lights of 
our country, degraded at the feet of a charlatan demagogue, 
who uses his sacred country as a vile paw to minister to his 
selfish baseness. Briberies at the polls, such as Rome in the 
height of her ignominy would have reddened to own, are made 
an open boast of. Lobby-members control, with their cham- 
pagne-suppers and money-bags, alike the State legislatures and 
the halls of the national Congress. Grave senators purchase 
the honor of a seat in that grave body. When one sees this, 
it is no wonder that he turns to the people, who must one 
day be the victims of such recusancy. We could see the 
clergy supine, the press time-serving, the critics, conceited 
pedants, self-constituted judges, did not letters follow 
in their train. Letters! where are they? what in them now 
commands? who can get an honest hearing unless the press 
please to be gracious? what critic dare approve of a thing 
unless he has seen its fellow for the hundredth time? what is 
to be done save to write about what other nations have written, 
or steal covertly from them? The age of reprints, illustration, 
and empiricism will not have passed until the tide of talent 
poured into the maclstrom of commerce and adventure be 
wrested from its course. Show the people the true light, and 
they instantaneously worship it. Their minds are not trained 
in logic, but their hearts are unstained mirrors, that reflect that 
truth which ambition in high places, disappointed aspirings, 
self-constituted superiority, with all their charlatan and dillet- 
tanti train, in vain essay to enshrine. Well has it been said, 
‘Let me compose songs for the people, and I care not who 
makes the laws.” As little does it matter who lectures to them, 
unless he be imbued with the sacred fire of overmastering mind ; 
or who preaches to them, unless he draw fresh inspiration from 
divine fonts, in every breath he utters. he people’s hearts 
are cold and untouched, save under the spell-binding breath of 
passionate earnestness. Talent may construct railroads and 
canals, devise schemes of civil polity and church-government, 
instruct in the rudiments of philosophy, but it can not sway the 
national sentiment—can not kindle a patriotic glow. Talent is 
all outward, and to be admired ; genius is all soul, and burns 
in the hearts it approaches. Give but its presence, and its in- 
fluence can not be escaped. It is a still small voice, which we 
heed without the consciousness of having heard it. 
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The causes of the decline of the stage in New-York may be 
looked for in the paramount attention which the opera has re- 
ceived, and the opposition with which all amusements have 
met from the clergy. And we can but regret that this eppo- 
sition has been a mistaken one, as the zeal had been much more 
judiciously applied in elevating than in exterminating them, 
as they are thick in our midst, as they are a legitimate source 
of amusement, as they have existed in all ages, as the people 
will have them, 

What more noble in us, than when we see them hungering, to 
give them bread instead of a stone! We have but to erect a 
building, in a commodious place in the upper part of the city, 
which shall admit only first-class dramas and first-class perform- 
ers, to secure intelligent patronage. The numerous theatres now 
extant would be ae by the comparisons which the public 
press would draw, to elevate their standards, and thus an 
avenue for intellectual entertainment would be opened. The 
theatres would acquire a national character among us, similar to 
that which they maintain abroad, and would exert a similar 
influence. ‘lo make our drama national, the grand coronation 
scenes of Henry VIII. should be displaced by inaugurations 
of Republican Presidents. The national element exists in the 
people, and the drama, in being established by them on a clas- 
sical basis, would strengthen and foster those sentiments which 
are the pride, the ornament, and the saf:guards of our coun- 
try. The eyes of the nation are turned on New-York. Her 
literature is destined to be the literature of this continent ; her 
school system the most enlarged; her charities the most muni- 
ficent; her benevolent societies the most beneficent; her en- 
dowments for libraries and lectures the most liberal and far- 
reaching in the world. The people, as moulded in New-York, 
by lectures, by the press, by schools, and by the pulpit, by 
letters, and by arts, are to be the people who, in times of future 
peril, will stand by the Constitution and the Union, or 
sprinkle their blood over their ruins. 

It is not our design in this paper to enter into detail as 
regards the location for a building commensurate, in style of 
architecture and commodiousness of design, with the increased 
prosperity and wealth of our city, or to select the particular 
dramas to be enacted, or point out artists who should place this 
species of entertainment on a pedestal of fashion similar to that 
which it occupied in the days of Garrick and Siddons. We are 
aware that many objections lie against the theatres in their 
present state, but are yet firmly convinced that, while the dis- 
positions of a people govern in a certain degree their amuse- 
ments, there is in a an honesty of nature that is ever ready 
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to accept something which is a measure above them, and to 
which they soon become equal. Casuists have tortured the 
liability of committing murder on the stage into a multiplicity of 
chances of its resulting in an actual commission off the stage. 
But, remembering the custom of the Spartans of exhibiting 
drunkenness before their youth, that, by being disgusted with 
it, they might avoid it, and knowing the aversion which we 
feel toward the criminal, and the consequent hatred of the crime, 
we are content to leave the question to the casuists, in whose 
hands we found it. And, besides, these are accidents, while the 
prominent features in the drama are historic truth, lofty senti- 
ment, portraits of ideal characters, thus possessing all the eleva- 
tion of the epic with greater naturalness. To its naturalness, its 
truthfulness, it owes the hold which it ever has had, and ever 
will have, upon the people. You all remember the delight you 
have experienced in reading noble dramas, or hearing artistic 
readers interpret them, and what is there essentially offensive 
in the idea of a building appropriated exclusively for their 
representations ? 

It can not consist in the fact, that the illiterate as well as the 
refined may be admitted within its walls. Can it be that the 
former are in the majority, and must be insidiously flattered 
by the double meanings of low-bred actors? We can not 
believe that breeding and refinement are at so low an ebb in 
democracies as not to be fenced about with a sanctity which 
receives from the people, of their own free will, those senti- 
ments of respect which, in monarchies, are wrested from them 
by the ermine and the purple. 

Or if the influence ew they have exerted for good, and 
which they might still exert, be admitted, will it be maintained 
that our people are not sufficiently intellectual to enjoy the 
classical drama; or since they are now acustomed to hear 
comedy, low farce, and vile tragedy, they could not be induced 
to like its severer forms; or because a certain class have been 
accustomed to present themselves in the pit and in the gallery, 
this exerescence has become a part of the system and not to be 
separated from it? Or, it may be asked, would the reform 
benefit this certain class? If it did not, it would benefit the 
public body by depriving them of an opportunity of being con- 
spicuous members of it, while they could not fail to feel the 
indirect influence of the advance given to the onward currents 
of society. 

As much as has been said of the Grecian humanity or the 
equable development of the whole man; as much as has been 
written about division of labor and its effects upon states and 
individuals, we have never seen a clearer exposition of the 
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subject than is to be found in Schiller’s noble letters on Aésthe- 
tic Culture. 


“That polypus-nature of the Grecian states, where each individual 
enjoyed an independent existence, and in case of need, could act with the 
whole, now gives place to an ingenious enginery, in which a mechanical 
life forms itself as a whole, from the patch-work of innumerable, but lifeless 
parts. The state and church, laws and customs, are now rent asunder ; 
enjoyment is separated from labor, the means from the end, exertion 
from recompense. Eternally fettered only to a single little fragment of the 
whole, man fashions himself only as a fragment; ever hearing only the 
monotonous whirl of the wheel which he turns, he never displays the full 
harmony of his being, and, instead of coining the humanity that lies in his 
nature, he is content with a mere impression of his occupation, his science.” 


“Tf the commonwealth makes the function the unit-measure of a man; if 
it respects in one of its citizens only memory, in another an epitomized 
intellect, in a third only mechanical activity; if, indifferent to the character, 
it lays stress here only upon knowledge—there, on the contrary, esteems the 
greatest obscuration of the understanding equivalent to a spirit of order and 
a legitimate demeanor,—if, at the same time, it requires these single modes 
of action pushed to a great intensity, while a proportionate extension is not 
demanded of the subject—need it surprise us, that the remaining powers 
of the mind are neglected, in order to bestow every attention upon the 
single one which is respected and recompensed? It is true, we know, that 
vigorous genius does not make the limits of its occupation circumscribe its 
activity, but moderate talent consumes the whole scanty sum of its powers, 
in the occupation that has fallen to its lot, and it must be no common head, 
that can encourage all its partialities, without detriment to its vocation. 
Moreover, it is seldom a good recommendation to the state, if the powers 
transcend their commission, or if the deeper spiritual want of the man of 
genius gives a rival to his business.” 


‘“‘And so gradually the single concrete life decays, that the abstract life of 
the whole may continue its precarious existence, and the state always 
remains a stranger to its citizens, since feeling never connects them with it. 
The governing part, compelled to lessen the manifoldness of its citizens, b 
classification, and to receive humanity at second hand only through 
representation, at last entirely overlooks it, confounding it with a mere 
composition of intellect.” 


“While the speculative spirit strives after inalienable possessions in the 
realm of idea, it must be a stranger in the world of sense, and relinquish 
the matter for the form. The spirit of business, confined within a uniform 
circle of objects, and in this still more circumscribed by formulas, must 
lose cognizance of the independent whole, daily becoming more impoverished 
in its sphere. Thus, while the one attempts to model the actual according 
to the speculative, and to elevate its subjective abstract conditions into 
constitutional laws for the existence of things, the other hastens, in the 
opposite extreme, to estimate generally all experience according to a 
particular fragment of experience, and to apply the rules of its own 
occupation to every occupation without distinction. The former must 
become the prey of an empty subtilty, the latter of a pedantic narrowness, 
since the one was too high for the partial, the other too low for the whole. 
But the detriment of this mental tendency is not confined to knowledge and 
production; it extends no less to perception and action. We know, that 
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the sensibility of the mind depends for its degree upon the vivacity, for its 
extent upon the richness, of the imagination. But the preponderance of 
the analytic faculty must necessarily deprive the fancy of its power and 
fire, and a limited sphere of objects must diminish its richness. Hence the 
abstract thinker often has a cold heart, since he analyzes the impressions 
which only affect the soul as a whole; the man of business often has a 
narrow heart, since his imagination, invested by the uniform routine of his 
vocation, can not enlarge itself to a foreign mode of conception.” 


“While in one the imagination dares to dissolve by its caprice the 
universal order, it compels in the other the reason to climb to the highest 
sources of knowledge, and to call in aid against it the law of necessity. 

“Partiality in the exercise of power leads, it is true, the individual 
inevitably into error, but the race to truth. We concentrate the whole 
energy of our spirit in one focus, and draw together our whole being into a 
single power; and for this reason alone, we bestow, as it were, wings upon 
this single power, and bear it ingeniously far over the limits which nature 
seems to have imposed upon it. As certain as that all human individuals 
combined, with the powers of vision that nature has bestowed upon them, 
could never succeed in discovering a satellite of Jupiter, which the 
astronomer’s telescope reveals ; just so certain is it, that human reflection 


would never have conducted an analysis of the infinite, or a criticism of 


pure reason, if the reason had not apportioned itself to single kindred 
subjects, freed, as it were, from all matter, and had not strengthened its 
glance into the absolute by the highest effort of abstraction. But in fact, 
would such a spirit, dissolved in pure intellect and contemplation, be fit to 
exchange, for the stern fetters of logic, the free gait of imagination, and to 
comprehend the individuality of things with just and pure perception ? 
Here nature places limits to universal genius, which it can not transgress ; 
and the truth will make martyrs so long as philosophy makes its chiet 
business the laying down regulations against error. 

“Thus, however much may be gained for the world, as a whole, by this 
fragmentary cultivation, it is not to be denied, that the individuals whom it 
befals are cursed for the benefit of the world. An athletic frame, it is true, 
is fashioned by gymnastic exercises, but a form of beauty only by free and 
uniform action. Just so the exertions of single talents can create 
extraordinary men indeed, but happy and perfect men only by their 
uniform temperature. And in what relation should we stand, then, to the 
past and coming age, if the cultivation of human nature made necessary 
such a sacrifice? We should have been the slaves of humanity, and 
drudged for her century after century, and stamped upon our mutilate: 
natures the humiliating traces of our bondage ; that the coming race might 
nurse its moral healthfulness in blissful leisure, and unfold the free growth: 
of its humanity. 

“But can it be intended that man should neglect himself for any particular 
design? Ought nature to deprive us, by its design, of a perfection, whic}: 
reason, by its own, prescribes to us? Then it must be false that the 
development of single faeulties makes the sacrifice of totality necessary ; or, 
if indeed the law of nature presses thus heavily, it becomes us to restore, 
by a higher art, this totality in our nature, which art has destroyed.” 


“Then I would say to the young disciple of Truth and Beauty, who 
would know how to satisfy the noble impulse of his heart, through every 
opposition of the century,—I would say, give the world beneath your 
influence, a direction toward the good, and the tranquil rhythm of time 
will bring its development. You have given it this direction, if, as a 
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teacher, you elevate its thoughts to the necessary and eternal; if, while 
acting or composing, you transform the necessary and eternal into an object 
of its impulse. The fabric of error and caprice will fall; it must, nay, it 
has already fallen, when you are sure that it declines; but it must decline 
not only in the outward, but in the inner man. Create the conquering 
truth in the modest stillness of your soul, array it in a form of beauty, that 
not only thought may pay it homage, but sense lovingly comprehend its 
presence. And lest you should chance to take the pattern you would give 
it from reality, do not venture into its hazardous society, till you are sure 
of an ideal retinue in your heart. Live with your century, but be not its 
creature; bestow upon your contemporaries not what they praise, but what 
they need. Share with a noble resignation their punishment, without 
sharing their fault; and bend with freedom beneath the yoke, which with 
equal ill grace they miss or suffer. You will prove to them, by the resolute 
spirit with which you slight their fortune, how little their misery resulted 
from your effeminacy. Imagine them as they should be, if you are toinfluence 
them; but regard them as they are, if you are tempted to work for them, 
Through their dignity seek their approbation, but impute their fortune to 
their unworthiness; thus, on the one hand, your own nobility will arouse 
theirs, and their demerit, on the other, will not annul your design. In 
the graceful play of your fancy they would tolerate your principles, from 
whose naked severity they would shrink; their taste is purer than their 
heart, and here you must seize the timorous inconstant. You will in vain 
attack their opinions, in vain condemn their deeds, but you can make essay 
of your forming hand in their leisure. Banish caprice, frivolity, rudeness, 
from their pleasures, and you will banish them imperceptibly from their 
actions, finally even from their inclinations. Wherever you find them, 
encircle them with noble, great and spiritual forms; invest them with the 
symbols of all that is excellent, till reality bends to the ideal, and nature 
to art. 


You can but admit that the drama was with the Greeks the 
popular vehicle of lofty thought and noble sentiment; you 
can but admit that these same ennobling traits are transmitted 
through every page of Schiller—his Posa, his Thekla, his Maid 
of Orleans, his Tell, his noble Piccolimini; and this too in the 
absence of all that could raise a stain to the unsullied cheek of 
innocence. 

When we reflect upon these pure creations, we can but feel 
that while the English drama embodies so truthfully the beau- 
tiful character evolved from our common humanity, the per- 
nicious influence resulting from its largeness and freedom will . 
be manifold until a distant age shall look back upon its 
towering superiority, with a calm eye, and scan the marvellous 
work that had so stunned the senses of all near beholders. 
Admiration is a blind devotee that worships the veil as well 
as the Iris it enshrines. The American stage in our young, 
aspiring, grasping, struggling New-York, has not escaped the 
fate of too many unconscious copyists. The wilfulness or the 
ignorance that exhibits Ss and disgusting scenes to the 

ublic eye, is not less culpable than that monstrous infamy 


that from behind its stall sells the three-cent drug that is to send 
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thousands on thousands to the prison, the gallows, oran untimely 
grave, each drawing within its maelstrom of vice and its effects, 
the young, the innocent, and the fair ;* though with this differ- 
ence—the former is more under the control of authorities, the 
latter being concocted in secret; the former exhibited to thou- 
sands, under the open eye of the citizens; while besides, the one 
is purely not only a legal offense but an open offense against 
all morals, while the latter offends only against art, considered 
as a means of ennobling, or at the least, not of enslaving and 
degrading a people. How much has been said and done about 
the first; how much legislation, and how unsuccessful, and how 
little has been done and said about the last, which is so easily 
remedied ! 

If you can but admit that the people will, and must have 
amusement; that the drama is in itself not only legitimate 
but historically ennobling; if you can but admit its low state 
and baneful influence, can you argue that there is not sufficient 
moral influence in New-York, or that there is. too little love of 
scholarly entertainments, or too much indifference to letters, 
or the pernicious influence which when debased they exert— 
too little patriotic regard for the people, to admit of concern 
about how they occupy their leisure; too little humanity to re- 
member that all are but units of more or less consequence in 
the great body politic which constitutes the American people? If 
you admit the first, and can not argue the last, you surely can not 
assert that there is any necessity that dramatic entertainments 
should be in a low state in New-York, any more than they 
were in Greece, or are in Germany or England, Italy and 
France. And admitting likewise that faith in the people which 
you must, as members of a democracy possess, you can not 
argue their incapability of enjoying a more noble standard of 
entertainment, or your inability of affording it. Then you 
must be driven either to disclaim all part in a beneficent inter- 
est in art, or its applications, or that its legitimate influence 
enters into and moulds the leisure of the people. Such it was 
in Greece; such it is among all bore 4 nations; and such 
must ever emphatically be in all stable democracies. 


* The only temperance reform we advocate is, unadulterated drinks. Do not let 
the people be poisoned. As for the rest, they can take care of themselves. 
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THE GREAT WANT OF NEW-YORK CITY—A 
GOVERNMENT. 


THE advantages belonging to the City of New-York, as the 
commercial metropolis of the United States, and prospectively 
of the world, are now barely beginning to develop themselves. 
It is only within the present century that New-York has 
become the largest city in the United States. A few years 
ago, there were several places that hoped to be able to compete 
with New-York for the palm of commercial greatness. Even 
now, there are two or three sister cities that are reluctant to 
acknowledge New-York as clearly and beyond competition the 
commercial metropolis of the country. But it is idle to shut 
our eyes upon the facts that are before us. New-York is the 
great centre of the shipping interest; the greater part of our 
foreign importations are entered here; alk the great financial 
transactions of our own country and with foreign countries are 
managed here; the aggregate of all the business done in New- 
York in ayear must be at least ten times that done in any 
other city. 

This increasing centralization of the three great branches of 
commerce, foreign imports, inland trade, and general ex- 
changes, is a great benefit to the whole country. It was 
impossible for our commerce to rise to a commanding position 
in the world, while the business of the country was divided 
among half a dozen provincial ports, all maintaining a certain 
equality of rank as rivals. There needs to be a centre arounsl 
which the rest revolve, to which they all refer as a general 
clearing-house, and which represents to the rest of the world 
the business and capital and credit of the whole country. 
Such New-York has become, and there is scarcely a. hamlet or 
a farm that does not feel the impulse given to trade and indus- 
try and invention by the power of this great central wheel. It 
is by the growth of New-York, as the representative of the 
wealth and trade of the whole country, that the United States 
is already enabled to take rank among “the first three” of the 
great. commercial nations, with a certain anticipation, if a few 
more years of peace and prosperity may be allowed, of becom- 
ing clearly the chief above them all. 

For its commanding rank as the metropolis.of the country, 
New-York is primarily indebted to causes beyond human con- 
trivance or control. Its position has been such, in each suv- 
cessive stage of our country’s advancement, as necessarily tv 
throw great advantages in its favor. When population was 
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chiefly confined to the Atlantic slope, New-York enjoyed 
equal facilities with other ports for trade to Europe and the 
est Indies, while it possessed also the peculiar advantages of 
a natural inland navigation, by Long-Island Sound and the 
North River, communicating with the most densely-populated 
sections of the country. No other city had so many chances. 
The fact that the population of its back country was sustained 
by free labor, with land in fee-simple, and general education 
in the English language, was an additional benefit. As the 
tide of emigration spread out to the West, New-York had the 
advantage of being able to turn the flank of the Alleganies, 
admitting of the dead-level of the Erie Canal. This, as recip- 
rocally cause and effect, gave New-York the trade of the most 
growing and wealth-accumulating portions of the West. And 
now that our foreign commerce has become prodigious in 
every direction and with every country, no other place is 
found to be so favorably situated in selllenen to the trade of 
so _— places and countries, north, south, east, and west. 
Some places are nearer to Europe, and some others nearer to 
the West Indies and South America; but no other place is so 
well situated for the trade of all at once—Russia, England, 
Italy, Africa, Brazil, China, California, Chili, and Australia. 

Nor is there any thing apparent in the future that is likely 
to change all this. On the contrary, New-York, as the repre- 
sentative metropolis of the most vigorously-growing nation, is 
surely destined to hold, at no distant day, the same relation 
to the world that it now holds to our own country. The 
lead that it has already attained of being the greatest ship- 
owning port in the world, and its position in regard to the 
two great gold-bearing countries of California and Australia, 
and the silver-bearing lands of South America, together with 
its freedom from the political entanglements and burdens of 
European capitals, will doubtless make it the banking-house 
of the world. Its command of the trade in cotton from the 
South, food from the North-west, and manufactures from the 
North-eastern States, will alone give it an equality with any 
other commercial city in any commercial mart on earth. 

The only contingency which seems to require a doubt as 
to the realization of all these grand anticipations, lies in the 
grave question whether New-York possesses that, in its in- 
ternal conditions, which will enable it to sustain the varied 
responsibilities incident to the position of the commercial 
metropolis of the world. 

Argument is not needed to show, that it is impossible for 
a city to sustain this relation permanently, unless it is in 
an eminent degree enlightened and refined, cleanly and health- 
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ful, well kept and well alyposecsr Security to life, person, 
and property, is absolutely essential. Men will go with re- 
luctance to make money in a city where pestilence or vio- 
lence renders life unsafe. They will invest and retain as little 
as possible of their wealth in a place where burdensome taxa- 
tion, exorbitant rent, or prevailing laxity of mercantile honor, 
absorbs profits or renders capital insecure. Nor will abund- 
ance of surplus capital continue to be held in a place where 
sordid meanness, or tawdry vulgarity, or purse-proud igno- 
rance, gives tone to society. ‘To the greatest city in 
the world, New-York is bound to become the best city in the 
world. One is the condition of the other. Commercial inter- 
ests, landlords’ rents, the whole future of New-York, all hinge 
on these requirements, of which an effective government is 
the vital element. And it appears that the present time is 
very much of a crisis, in which the fortunes of the future are 
to be determined. It is evident that the characteristics here 
indicated are very far from being predominant in the present 
condition of the city. 

By its natural advantages, New-York ought to be the clean- 
est and healthiest city in the world. Laved on every side by 
salt tides from the ocean, and so elevated and graded as to shed 
all its surface-water directly into the tworivers, with a third river 
artificially conducted into the centre of the island, and thence 
by natural flow running into every street and almost every 
house, it seems almost incredible to suppose that New-York 
should not be clean. And with pure breezes from heaven, 
blowing alternately from the mountains on the north-west and 
the ocean on the south-east, cumbered with no miasmata from 
marsh or stagnant lake, it seems equally absurd to think that 
the city should not be healthy. 

Considering also that New-York draws its supplies of popu- 
lation, especially of those classes which control its business, 
and shape its manners, and regulate its morals, and fill its 
leading stations of trust and honor, chiefly from sections of the 
country that are regarded as eminently intelligent and indus- 
trious, moral, orderly, and addicted to the observance of Jaw, 
we should say it ought to be the most secure, quiet, well-gov- 
erned, and cheaply-taxed city in the land, having the best 
rules most faithfully administered, enjoying the omnipresence 
of law, and the assurance of equal justice. 

The truth must be confessed, that now for many years, the 
municipal government of New-York has been perverted to an 
increasing extent for purposes of private advantage, while its 
functions have been growing less and less effective for their 
legitimate results of public peace and security. Many offices 
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have been rendered enormously and absurdly lucrative, by ex- 
tortionate constructions of fee-bills, while it has seemed impos- 
sible to procure proper legislation to check the evil. The doings 
of the Common Council have been dictated by private interests 
and influence; and it is generally believed that bribery, direct 
or indirect, has been employed to an alarming extent. The 
number of persons connected with the city government, whose 
financial condition has become greatly changed immediately 
upon their obtaining office, can not be accounted for but on 
the supposition that public station has been made unduly sub- 
servient to private emolument. 

These evils of official corruption could be endured, after a 
sort, much more patiently, if they were not attended with con- 
tinually-increasing impotency in the administration of the 
government. In a prosperous community like ours, where 
the whole number of office-holders is comparatively small, and 
the capacity of the population for the production and acquisi- 
tion of wealth is absolutely boundless, the extent of peculation 
and extortion that is possible, bears so small a proportion to 
the aggregate accruing wealth of the people, that they will 
bear it submissively for a long time, provided the actual 
administration of the government is made effective for the 
public protection and safety. We could afford to pay even 
more than the four or five millions of dollars now annually 
expended, and the unknown additional millions exacted in the 
form of fees, assessments, bribes, and so forth, if we could have 
an efficient government for the money. But the aggravation 
becomes intolerable, when the people find that they are fleeced 
without rule or measure, and get little or nothing in return. 

It is admitted on all hands, that the city government is very 
far from being as effective and successful in its functions as 
the government of such a city ought to be, or as the welfare 
and permanent prosperity of the city demands. On the con- 
trary, it seems to be in a state of deplorable inefficiency. One 
can not but be struck with the complaining and despondent 
tone of all the recent reports issued from the leading depart- 
ments of the city government. Not one of these documents is 
characterized by an exuitant or gratulatory exhibition of acts 
done, reforms effected, progress gained, difficulties overcome, 
evils removed, or conscious ability for the future accomplish- 
ment of great public ends. Read the message of the mayor, the 
numerous documents of the comptroller, the reports of the chief 
of police, the complaints and apologies of the street commis- 
sioner, the controversies of the chief engineer, the alarms of the 
water commissioners, and so of the rest. They might almost be 
summed up in one sentence: ‘This department has thus far been 
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unable to accomplish the objects for which it was established, 
and it sees no means of securing better results in future” —or stil] 
more impressively in a single word—‘ We can’t.” This con- 
fession of impotency is the most — feature in the case. 
And it is manifest that unless a remedy can be found, the 
commercial and social greatness to which New-York seems 
destined by its position, can never be realized. 

The annual message of His Honor the Mayor, January 2, 
1854, suggests the appointment of a “ bureau of practical men,” 
to control and regulate the railroads in the city; complains 
that “while a larger sum has been expended for the avowed 

urpose of keeping the streets clean during the past year, than 
in any previous year, it is notorious that they have never been 
more neglected ;” but hopes for better results from the con- 
tract system, (which has now totally failed.) He avers that 
“the incumbrances in our streets have remained throughout 
the past year with little diminution, causing serious annoyance 
and inconvenience ;” and that “for want of concert of action on 
the part of the proper departments, the laws respecting obstruc- 
tions in the streets have been constantly violated, almost with 
impunity ;” while “the public is seriously incommoded, and 
the city virtually defrauded out of a large amount of revenue, 
by the manner in which many of the wharves, piers and bulk- 
heads are converted into places of private storage.” He says 
that “the streets in the immediate vicinity of Washington 
Market are at times almost impassable, owing to the number 
of country wagons standing about,” and that “ numerous com- 
— have been made to me on the subject, but it has not 

een in my power to afford any relief.” 

The annual report of the Croton Aqueduct Board, January 3, 
1854, alludes forcibly to the unwarrantable waste “ of water, 
notwithstanding every effort has been made by the department 
to check it ;” and they say that “they have every reason to 
believe that a very great proportion of the water placed at the 
disposal of the consumers, is used for no valuable or practical 
purpose.” Having at length felt compelled to commence 
enforcing the law in a stringent manner, “they have collected 
$3735 in fines for violation of the ordinance in relation to the 
use of Croton water for street washing,” and $700 “for wilful 
waste” only from “a small district of the city.” And “so lax 
has been the enforcement of the corporation ordinances, that 
the parties complained of often express surprise that this 
department should attempt to levy a fine.” And so delicate 
is public opinion, that the Board feel compelled to “relieve 
the city police from the odium cast upon them by the parties 
complained of,” by stating explicitly that “of the whole of 
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the above amount collected, only thirty-five dollars has been 
received from parties whose offense was made known to the 
department through the vigilance of the police.” As if it were 
no part of the business of the police to “make known” offenses 
against the ordinances of the city, or to complain of the waste 
of the city’s supply of water. A table is given of eleven cases 
in which the quantity of water actually taken has been tested 
by Huse’s “ water meter,” as compared with the quantity 
previously charged; the accruing rent, which was formerly 
$2749, is increased to $7529, an increase of $4850, or 176 
per cent. 

A communication of the Chief Engineer of the Fire Depart- 
ment, in reply to inquiries of the Board of Aldermen, January 
16, 1854, affirms that “more companies have been organized 
than are necessary,” that “the hydrant companies are of very 
little service,” that he “shall decline” to organise a hose com- 
pany ordered by the Board, that a “serious detriment to the 
department has been the increasing of the number of men in 
some companies, whilst others in the vicinity have merely half 
the complement,” that there is no regularity on the subject of 
the complement of men to the different class engines, but the 
“allotment of men is out of all proportion” to the force required 
by different engines, and that “this has been done by means 
of special resolutions, granting additional men to companies so 
favored.” The following paragraph is still more extraordi- 
nary, and leaves no room to wonder that fires ravage without 
check in New York: 


“During the past year, several extremely violent fights have occurred be- 
tween companies; pistols and other dangerous weapons have been brought 
into requisition, the apparatus upset, and nearly destroyed; the worst of 
which were between engine companies Nos. 6, 18, and 44, and hose compa 
nies Nos, 16 and 17; yet no punishment has been awarded, (except that No. 
18 was suspended for three months,) although the facts were duly reported 
to the Common Council, who, instead of investigating the circumstances, 
allowed the matter to lie for several months, and then adopted a resolution, 
directing the Chief Engineer to return the apparatus which he had taken 
from them. If these acts of insubordination should receive proper attention 
from your honorable body, (and I feel assured they will hereafter,) and the 
persons who are found guilty of any serious offense be expelled forthwith, 
disbanding the companies to which they are attached, and transferring in- 
nocent members to other companies, you will not only reduce the number of 
companies to what it should be, and rid the department of the persons who 
have been placed therein only to bring reproach upon it, but materially 
augment the force of the remaining companies.” 


The Street Commissioner's Annual Report, January 12, 
1854, contains the following lugubrious representations in 
regard to the execution of the laws in the city: 
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“The superintendent of side-walks has heretofore been limited in his 
powers to enforce the ordinance in relation to repairs of side-walks, and 
curb and gutters. 

“By an ordinance adopted December 31, 1853, the Street Commissioner 
has authority, on complaint being made, to serve a notice on the delinquent 
parties, and tocause repairs to be made at their expense, and in default, to 
report to the Corporation Attorney. The enforcement of this ordinance will 
obviate further complaint from that source. 

“The obstructions on streets and on piers have been the cause of great 
and justifiable complaint ; under the existing ordinance, the street commis- 
sioner may notify and require persons making nuisances to remove them, 
but he has no power to insist, where an expenditure of money is required ; 
that power being invested in the Superintendent of Streets. 

“Excavations for vaults, from which the city should derive a revenue, 
are constantly being made, without authority or permission from this de- 
partment. A resolution was passed by the Common Council, October 29, 
1852, directing the captains of police to report to the street commissioner, 
on Monday of each week, all openings made in streets for any purpose 
whatsoever. Its object was to bring parties offending against the ordi- 
nances, in not taking the required permit and paying for the same, under the 
cognizance of this department, when it would bring it to the notice of the 
Corporation Attorney. This resolution has not heretofore been complied 


with,” 


The failures of the Commissioner of Streets and Lamps, 
which have made his name so familiar to the whole country, 
only require to be alluded to. The power of the legislature, 
of the common council, of the mayor and comptroller, of the 
courts, of the public press, and of public indignation, have 
been exhausted, without producing in him one effectual endea- 
vor to clean the streets. 

It would require a volume to present all the cases of abuse 
or failure which have been reported during the year past, in 


‘various documents from the Comptroller of the city. The fol- 


lowing paragraphs are taken from a communication made by 
him, January 10, 1854, on the subject of the increase of sala- 
ries. The total amount of the increase is $174,354, beside 
numerous extra allowances; the latter directly in the face of 
the tenth article of the charter of 1853, which provides that 
“no additional allowance beyond the legal claim, under any con- 
tract with the corporation, or for any service on its account or 
in its employment, shall ever be allowed.” But the comptrol- 
ler observes that : 


“A distinction was taken between county officers and city officers ; those 
who were regarded as county officers, and whose compensation was raised 
by the aldermen acting in their capacity as supervisors of the county, could 
have an addition made to their back pay, inasmuch as the prohibition in the 
tenth section was confined to contracts made by the ‘ Corporation.’ 

“The raising of salaries, and the adoption of resolutions for extra compen- 
sation in every month in the year, is embarrassing to the Finance Depart- 
ment, and in many other respects objectionable. When a person solicits an 
appointment, and enters on his duties at a fixed compensation, he is obli- 
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gated to serve faithfully in the trust confided to him for a year or three years, 
and be content with his wages. If by any change in the price of the neces- 
saries of life, there is good cause for an increase, the whole ground of service 
should be looked over, justice done to all, and such increase as is decided on 
should be made to take effect after the period fixed for making an appropri- 
ation to Pay the increase. If the increases, in all cases, have been made to 
those who have been most diligent in the discharge of their duties, and not 
to those who hang about the halls, and other places, where their official 
duties do not call them, then no objection can be made to the increase, on 
account of its being out of season, and inconvenient to this department.” 


™In a word, this great city, so enterprising and prosperous, so 
full of intelligent energy and devoted patriotism, seems like a 
strong man that is struck with partial palsy. His desires and 
sensibilities and wants remain, but his power of will is so far 
weakened, that, amid the multiplicity of wishes and fears, he 
can with difficulty make up his mind what to do for himself, 
and even when his will has decided, the bodily organs on 
whose instrumentality he is dependent, refuse to obey its dic- 
tates. So it is with tox Tork, as regards its government ; 
the people hardly know what they would have done for the 
public security, health, and general advancement, and the 
measures which have been decided on are rendered ineffectual 
bythe impotency of administration that every where prevails. 

And what is still worse, no remedy has proved adie: 
but in the face of all prescriptions, matters are every year 
growing worse. So signal has been the ill success, hitherto, of 
all measures of municipal reform, that it has now at length 
become an —— necessity for the citizens to recur to first 
principles, and go to the root of the matter, to see whether 
there 1s not a fundamental error in the frame-work itself of our 
municipal constitution. Every method of reform on the exist- 
ing foundation having been exhausted, we must either reéx- 
amine the foundation itself, or be driven to despair of the 
glorious destiny hitherto anticipated. 

And in this question the whole country is as truly inter- 
ested as the citizens of New-York. In fact, the wealth which 
is accumulated here, is but a percentage drawn from the ag- 
gregate wealth of the whole country, taken out to defray the 
necessary expenses of building and keeping up a great me- 
tropolis, for the good of the whole. All that it costs to main- 
tain New-York, it costs the country. All that is lost, or 
burned up, or wasted in foolish extravagance, or sunk in crime 
and vice, or needlessly expended in the suppression of evils 
that a good government would have prevented, is so much 
charged upon the net proceeds of the productive industry of 
the whole country. And beyond this, the example of the lead- 
ing city is eminently contagious, and dominant to all the other 
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cities of the land. If it is well-governed, they will be emulous 
of its beautiful order; if it is foul with dirt and vice, they will 
be paralyzed and corrupted by its example. 

A brief sketch of the history of the frame of government in 
the city, through its successive changes, will shed some light 
upon our inquiries. The imperfect charter granted by the 
Dutch government in 1657, to the “schout, burgomasters, and 
schephens of the city of New-Amsterdam,” was confirmed by 
the articles of capitulation, on its surrender to the English in 
1664, and a similar charter was granted by Colonel Nichol, in 
1665. Governor Dongan, in 1686, gave a more digested 
charter, reiiffirming all the ancient rights and privileges of the 
“ancient city,” to the “mayor, aldermen, and commonalty of the 
city of New-York,” subject to the laws of England and of the 
province. The grants of property to the corporation were con- 
firmed irrevocably. The government was organized as a 
purely municipal corporation ; the “Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, 
and Assistants,” all met and acted together in one body, as a 
Common Council ; the mayor and recorder being appointed by 
the colonial governor, and thus representing the sovereign 

ower. 

This charter was renewed in 1730, by Governor Montgo- 
merie, declaring New-York a “free city of itself,” capable of 
all corporate acts, but still receiving its mayor, recorder, and 
sheriff from the governor. The mayor, recorder, aldermen, 
and assistants, constituting together the Common Council, were 
empowered to make, “ from time to time, all such laws, statutes, 
rights, ordinances, and constitutions, which to them, or the 
greater part of them, shall seem to be good,” but not repug- 
nant to the laws of England or of the province; and to enforce 
them by fines, &c. 

This charter was confirmed, and constituted a public act of 
assembly, by the provincial legislature in 1732, and after the 
Revolution, was saved and confirmed, along. with other exist- 
ing charters, by the State Constitution of 1777, and again by 
that of 1821, and so remained until the amended charter of 
1830, the mayor and recorder being appointed by the appoint- 
ing power of the State. The whole power, legislative and 
executive, vesting in the Common Council, acting as one body, 
in which the State’ sovereignty was represented by the mayor 
and recorder, and the principle of popular self-government, b 
the representatives of the wards, all the features were preserved, 
of governmental unity, ofa municipal corporation having as com- 
plete dependence on the State as any township or county, and 
of the right and capacity of the people to govern themselves, 
subject to the paramount dignity and prerogative of the State 
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The growth of the city, however, and the prevalence of certain 
abuses from the greatness of the powers concentrated in one 
body, seemed to require a more complete organization, with 
a division of powers, which was the object of the “ amended 
charter of 1830.” 

The general belief prevailing among the people of the city, 
that the form of government required a greater number of 
checks and restraints than existed under the old charter, to- 
gether with the dilatoriness of the legislature in moving on the 
subject, had led to a volunteer movement of the people them- 
selves. On the recommendation of the Common Council, the 
people of each ward elected five delegates to a convention, to 
devise and propose amendments to the charter. The amend- 
ments were approved by a vote of the people, and then were 
enacted into a law by the legislature, and thus constitute the 
amended charter of 1830. The sixty-five members of the con- 
vention comprised a large number of the most experienced 
and learned men of the city; but, unfortunately, many of 
them were more impressed with their learning in the theory 
of the British constitution than with their observation of the 
spirit and tendency and actual working of our own democratic 
institutions. They were misled by their position as a conven- 
tion originating in the city itself, and not with the legislature 
of the State, and hence were intent upon the idea of devising 
the frame of a complete government, on the most ee and 
scientific models, as if for a sovereign State, instead of a muni- 
cipal government for a mere corporation, existing under the 
laws of the State, and wholly controlled by them. Their wis- 
dom was expended in devising checks and balances, to the en- 
tire neglect of the main requisites of a municipal government, 
unity, efficiency, and responsibility. 

The only practical effect of this charter was the division 
of the Common Council into two boards, meeting in sepa- 
rate chambers, requiring the concurrence of both to “every 
act, ordinance or resolution,” and giving the mayor a no- 
minal veto in every act. There were some limitations on the 
powers of the Common Council to borrow money, or to expend 
money not previously appropriated, but they have amounted 
to nothing in practice, because the exigencies of a municipal 
government can not be so regulated, by human foresight, as to 
be kept within limits previously prescribed. . There was a re- 
p wate we that all persons intrusted with funds of the city, 
should be brought under “ accountability,” by giving bonds; 
but bonds against embezzlement and defalcation are not a 
guaranty against fraudulent contracts and dishonest expendi- 
ture. There was a provision that “the executive business of 
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the corporation” should be performed by “distinct depart- 
ments” which the Common Council should organize; but there 
was no definition of “ executive business;” while all the powers 
and functions heretofore vested in the Common Counncil, while 
the whole government was a unit, were understood to be re- 
tained by a general reservation of every thing “ not inconsist- 
ent with the provisions of this law,” in the last section. This 
last capital error was partially remedied in the amended char- 
ter of 1853, taking away the judicial powers heretofore exer- 
cised by the aldermen; but the worst anomaly, their interfer- 
ence as individvals or by committees with all the branches of 
“executive business,” remains in practice to this day. 

There was a parade of prescribing the “duty of the mayor,” 
namely, to “communicate to the Common Council” a general 
statement of the condition of the city, to “ recommend such 
measures” as he may deem expedient; to “be vigilant and 
active” in causing the laws to be enforced, and “to exercise a 
constant supervision and control over the conduct and acts of 
all subordinate officers ;” but no powers were conferred on the 
mayor by which he could “cause” the laws to be enforced, 
or “control” all or any of the subordinate officers of the city. 
This was the first step of the process by which the mayor 
of the city has been gradually reduced to the titled cipher 
he now is. 

The fundamental errors of this plan were seen at the time 
by some, and were pointed out in the newspapers; but the 
authority of great names prevailed, and the consequence 
has been a continual deterioration of the city government 
from that day to this. It retained substantially all the old 
and unlimited powers of the aldermen and Common Council ; 
and the abuses and peculations which had been complained 
of before were facilitated by the division of responsibility 
between two Boards. In all cases, power and its abuses will 
accumulate where responsibility is the least felt, both because 
the temptation is greater by the opportunities of evasion, and 
because those who are interested in the abuse will seek to 
employ the instruments that are least liable to be held in 
check. This theoretic principle has held good in the history 
of the Common Council, under the amended charter of 1830. 
It is not too much to say, that each successive year under 
it developed new resources of iniquity which it afforded, 
and each successive Common Council surpassed all its pre- 
decessors in employing these opportunities for personal or 
corrupt advantage. 

The defect of this amended charter, however, which has 
wrought the greatest practical evils, is its lack of executive 
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power. Itcommenced with a false principle, and all subsequent 
attempts to remedy the defect have proceeded on the same 
false principle—that of separating power from responsibility, 
and removing power as far as possible from the people. The 
true theory of our democratic institutions is that of the capacity 
of the people for self-government. If this principle were not true 
in itself, it is the principle which underlies all our institutions, 
and which should therefore be carried out in all the details of 
government; for nothing but confusion has ever arisen or ever 
can arise from attempts to evade the application of this prin- 
ciple, by the removal of governmental functionaries from the 
direct control of the popular will. The people of this country 
have the power, and are conscious of their right to possess it, 
and they Seow that they have no interest or wish but in having 
good laws faithfully administered, for the preservation of order 
and the maintenance of justice. The best of all security for 
the uprightness of public officers, is to make them truly the re- 
presentatives of the people, and accountable to them. Had 
this principle been carried out in the organization of the execu- 
tive branch of the city government, we should not have wit- 
nessed the deplorable spectacle presented by our municipal 
history for the last five or six years. 

The proper application of this principle should centre the 
executive power of the city government in the mayor, elected 
by the people, known by them as their representative, and to 
return as one of them at the end of his year. The people can 
be depended on to elect a competent and trustworthy citizen 
for their chief magistrate. They have never failed to do so. 
And this personal reputation which he will possess, with 
the fact that he who exercises the office this year is liable to 
find himself in the ranks next year, and to leave his children 
hereafter under a government of which he is forming prece- 
dents, is the best security against abuse of power. It does not 
follow that the people should elect all subordinate officers. 
They will elect a chief magistrate who will truly represent their 
will, because he will be a man known to them; but in a large 
city it is not possible that they should know the fittest persons 
to be selected for subordinate offices. And hence they are 
compelled to vote only between two opposing candidates, who 
have both been selected and nominated by what is called party 
machinery, which affords all possible opportunities for under- 
hand and corrupt management, to bring forward the most un- 
worthy candidates. Experience has abundantly shown, that 
no class of officers have less regard for the public welfare, or 
less correctly represent the intelligent wishes of the people, 
or feel less the sense of responsibility to the people, than many 
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of those who are elected to subordinate executive offices by the 
— of the people. It is needless to specify instances 
of this. 

The true method of securing at once executive energy and 
faithfulness in administration of subordinate offices, is to make 
them accountable to the people through the elective chief magis- 
trate who controls them. No mayor, no man who could ob- 
tain his election to that office in New-York, can lose sight of 
his responsibility to the people. He has his office by their in- 
telligent choice, and his position is a guaranty of his responsi- 
bility. But he can not control subordinate officers, nor will he 
attempt to make himself responsible for their conduct, unless 
they are made truly dependent on him, both for appointment 
to office and for continuance in it. The amended charter of 
1830, in requiring the organization of departments for execu- 
tive business, omitted to make the mayor even a department, 
and the charter of 1849 has only gone still farther in the same 
direction. By giving legal fixedness to these departments, and 
vesting the appointments in so many diverse hands, it has con- 
stituted them so many separate powers, each independent of the 
other, while their spheres of duty are so intermingled that it is 
‘mpossible to draw any lines of separation, so as to prevent 
continual collision and obstruction. Hence each one, in attempt- 
ing to act, comes into contact with the others, and each one 
throws off its own responsibility by casting the blame upon 
another, so that little can be accomplished by any, beyond the 
regular distribution of the salaries. And as the government 
has no head, there is no authority which can adjudicate their 
claims, so as to set the wheels of government in regular motion 
again. 

It is unjust to a man of character, such as the people of New- 
York would elect to the office of mayor, to set him up before 
the world as the ostensible head of the greatest municipal gov- 
ernment in the country, with a yearly expenditure of five mil- 
liens of dollars, and cause him to enter upon the duties of his 
office with a deep sense of the responsibilities he has assumed, 
and a patriotic determination to discharge the high trust to the 
best of his ability, and then compel him to learn, step by step, 
at every effort to make himself felt for the public good, that 
there is not a single wheel of the government which he can 
move, not a power that he can exercise, not a solitary resource 
by which he can secure a friend, or gather around himself that 
personal respect and influence which are essential to the efficient 
exercise of authority. He appoints no working subordinates, 
removes none, commands none, beyond the small staff that is 
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gathered around his own apartments in the City Hall, to secure 
the becoming dignity of the office as a civic display. 

The amending act of 1849 made many changes in the charter 
of 1830. The mayor and aldermen were to hold office two 
years; the common council was to hold but three stated 
sessions, of only one month each, but could hold special ses- 
sions for special business, on the call of the mayor; they could 
have no joint committees, except on accounts, and were re- 
quired to publish all their proceedings in the newspapers; the 
two boards were to act in impeachments like the two houses of 
Congress; several of the “ heads of departments” were required 
to be elected by the people, and were to appoint their a Ney 
nates, subject In some cases to the approval of the board of 
aldermen; the mayor being allowed to appoint heads of de- 
partments in cases of vacancy. There was an express enact- 
ment in one section, that “neither the common council, nor 
any committee or member thereof, shall perform any executive 
business whatever,” with some little exceptions; but this whole- 
some prohibition was virtually rendered inoperative by a sub- 
sequent and therefore controlling section, providing that “the 
several executive departments, and the officers and clerks 
thereof, shall be subject to the legislative regulation and discre- 
tion of the common council, so far as the same shall not be in- 
consistent with this act.” Sec. 21. How “far” that is, the 
courts have been abundantly employed for four years in 
endeavoring to define; but the bounds are as indefinite as ever. 
And the interference of the legislative body with the making 
of contracts, the settlement of accounts, and other “executive 
business,” continues as before. 

The history of the common council for the last four years is 
a sad commentary on the legislative wisdom of the charter of 
1849. Suffice it to say, that before the official term of the last 
common council had expired, the united voice of all classes and 
parties of the citizens implored the legislature to interfere once 
more, to stay the progress of corruption, and if possible to infuse 
so much energy into the government as would deliver them 
from overwhelming filthiness, and its natural accompaniments 
of pestilence and death. A “reform” common council was the 
consequence, composed chiefly of new members, comprising an 
unusual proportion of citizens eminent for character and ability, 
elected Ba without distinction of parties. This “reform”- 
body has now been in office for a quarter of a year, and the 
only action it has yet achieved toward the removal of the in- 
tolerable evils it was chosen to remedy, has been to give over 
the streets in despair to the Board of Health, to cleanse them as 
far as is necessary for the public health, with a carte blanche 
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both as to the means and the expense. Our readers will have 
learned, before they see these lines, the success or failure of this 
notable experiment in municipal administration. When was it 
ever known before, that a government of a city, through sheer 
impotence, in the winter season, in a time of ordinary health, 
with no report of a pestilence nearer than half the circumfe- 
rence of the globe, called in the arbitrary and irresponsible 
powers of the health department to effect the removal of the 
ordinary accumulations of mud on its paved streets? Plainly, 
it is a revolution that is needed ;—a form of government that 
has so run itself into the ground, is beyond the reach of par- 
tial reform. 

We might multiply proofs almost without end, to show the 
absolute failure into which the present system of municipal gov- 
ernment has*fallen—all traceable, more or less directly, to one 
general error. The Astor-place massacre, (for it was no less,) a 
few years ago, was the sad result of the prevailing uncertainty as 
to the powers and responsibilities of the mayor and other func- 
tionaries respectively. Had the law defined this so completely as 
to satisfy not only the mayor but the people, that the responsi- 
bility for securing the peace of the city rested on him, and on 
him alone, he would doubtless have taken more effective pre- 
cautions to suppress violence without bloodshed. The season- 
able enrolment of an ane force of special constables or 
policemen, united under the control of an energetic leader, 
ought to have been sufficient to protect the Opera house by the 
prompt arrest and imprisonment of every individual who com- 
menced a breach of the peace. Instead of this, the military, 
armed only with muskets, were ostentatiously marched out in 
terrorem, as if an impassioned populace could be overawed by 
feathers. These unfortunate troops were then left to stand a 
long time, enduring the peltings of the mob with stones and 
bludgeons, increasing at once the exasperation and the indif- 
ference of the rioters, because no one was willing to take the 
responsibility of an order to fire; until, at length, the onset 
became so furious as greatly to endanger the lives of the 
officers and soldiers, and so, in sheer desperation, the order 
was given to fire, and instantly unoffending women and child- 
ren passing unwarned along the streets, were laid weltering on 
the cold pavement. 

Had the mayor been in fact the controlling head of the 
executive, with subordinates who had received office from him 
and were removable at his pleasure, and had the military been 
kept back until their services were wanted, and had the mob 
been then confronted with artillery which they could not 
match or resist, with the assurance that, in so many minutes by 
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the clock, cannon-balls would sweep the streets, there would 
have been no occasion for bloodshed. 

The impracticability of checking the exorbitant amounts of 
fees exacted by city officials, and the impotency of the courts 
to enforce justice or prevent wrong among them, and the entire 
coolness with which men holding office by the election (not 
choice) of the people disregard the plainest requirements both 
of the public good and of the popular will, are all proofs of 
radical errors in the framework of the government, that men 
are thus tempted to do wrong, and sheltered with impunity in 
the deed. 

If it were possible to present, within a limited space, a full 
description of the complication of instrumentalities which are 
called into action in filling all the various offices of the city, the 
picture would be regarded as a burlesque on republican legisla- 
tion. The mayor, comptroller, street commissioner, counsel to 
the corporation, and commissioner of repairs and supplies, are 
elected by the people for three vears. The chief of police, cham- 
berlain, receiver of taxes, and the Croton Aqueduct Board are 
appointed by nomination of the mayor and approved of the board 
of aldermen, and all vacancies in the heads of departments are 
filled in the same way. The ten governors of the Alms-house 
department are elected by the people for five years, two going out 
of office each year. The headsof bureaux are appointed by the 
heads of the several departments, with consent of the board of 
aldermen; but to this there are so many exceptions that we can 
not enumerate them. The heads of department appoint their 
own clerks, and the heads of bureau appoint theirs, with consent 
of the board of aldermen. Policemen are appointed by a board, 
consisting of the mayor, the recorder, and a judge, and may be 
removed by the same, but only for cause specified, and after a 
trial. 

“ Any officer of the city government, except the mayor and 
members of the common council, may be removed from office 
by the concurrent vote of both boards,” but it must be a two- 
thirds vote, and for cause, after a hearing or trial. And “any 
head of department may remove any clerk in his department, 
or any bureau thereof, with the consent of the mayor.” It is 
easy to see that the mayor is very much of a cipher in this 
business of removals, and the chief of police is equally so. 
The first urgent occasion that shall arise for the exercise of 
the whole police power will assuredly develope the inability 
of a chief to command the action of men whose office he is 
deemed unfit tocontrol. Nor will he himself feel much anxiety 
in the matter, when he sees in the experience of other “ heads 
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of departments,” under what entire freedom from responsibility 
his station may be held. 

The deterioration of the fire department is a still more fla- 
grant proof of the essential “ demoralization,” in the French 
sense of the term, that our city government has undergone. 
In addition to the riots and other disorders, of which some fire- 
companies are guilty, and in which they enjoy impunity, the 
department seems to be quite impotent in checking conflagra- 
tions. The burning of the ancient edifice, fancifully named 
the “ New City Hall,” took place in broad daylight, when a 
public building of great importance, taking fire in the roof, 
was allowed to burn down, although it stood in sight of the 
fire office, was accessible on all sides, and had the Croton river 
flowing within a hose-length of its walls. The reckless destruc- 
tion of property, as where a whole warehouse full of goods was 
rained in extinguishing a fire among a handful of shavings in 
a packing-box, is another proof. The defiant tone in which 
the members of the “ fire department” have disregarded the 
requirements of the common council, with the demand now 
made that the chief engineer shall be made elective, not by the 
people who pay the bills and whose lives and property are at 
stake, but by the firemen who are already well-nigh beyond 
the reach of any control but their own wills, leaves no hope of 
remedy but by abolishing the whole system. When the city 
was small, and people dwelt mostly in houses of two stories, a 
fire department, manned by volunteers, with engines drawn 
and worked by the strength of men, was sufficient to give a good 
degree of security and confidence. But now that the extent of 
surface is so great, and we have whole blocks of warehouses 
rising sixty and even eighty feet above the curbstone, such a 
tire-system is but a mockery of protection. It should be totally 
changed, by establishing a regularly enlisted and trained and 
pod fire-brigade, with steam fire-engines that can at once drown 
the fiercest fires. 

The device of placing all the alms-houses and prisons of the 
city under the control of a “ Board of Ten Governors,” which 
is already growing effete, and will soon become intolerable from 
the absence of responsibility and the facility for corruption, and 
the strong desire of many to place other branches of adminis- 
tration equally beyond the reach of the people’s will, may be 
adduced to prove the tenacity with which ancient errors are 
held, in the face of a thousand failures and calamitous results. 
The true remedy consists in a simplification of the govern- 
ment, in a complete separation of the legislative and execu- 
tive functions, and in making every function of the govern- 
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ment more nearly and more directly responsible to the will of 
the people. 

Let us sketch briefly a system of municipal government 
which is calculated to remove these evils, and afford as sure a 
guaranty for public safety and order as the imperfection of all 
human institutions will allow. 

1. We would, have the Common Council chosen eve 

ear, and confined strictly to the functions of legislation. It 
should have the power of making all needful rules and ordi- 
nances for the government of the citizens and of all the execu- 
tive officers of the corporation, subject of course to the laws of 
the State. It should also have the power of making all appro- 
priations of money, so that not a dollar could be drawn trom 
the city treasury but in pursuance of a — ny Be ge 
But the legislative body should have nothing to do with the 
execution of its ordinances, the enforcement of its rules, or the 
expenditure of money. The duties of a member of either 
beard would then be well defined, honorable but not onerous; 
and the most trustworthy citizens would be willing to take the 
office, which would then afford neither temptation to the weak 
nor opportunity to the dishonest. And such a body, divested 
of both the perplexities and temptations of executive power 
without responsibility, would be likely to take up the duty of 
codifying, systematizing, and completing a body of city ordi- 
nances adapted to the wants of so vast a multitude of people. 
Relying upon an efficient executive to see that all ordinances 
are duly enforced, and all expenditures judiciously and faith- 
fully conducted, they would feel it to be worth while to adopt 
rules and appropriate moneys in such a way as to secure the 
greatest good of the whole ak pa and the greatest success of 
the city itself, as the commercial metropolis of the country. 

2. The county officers, properly so-called, should be assimi- 
lated, both in their appointment and their duties and responsi- 
bilities, to the general laws of the State by which other coun- 
ties are governed. The lines between the authorities of the 
city and of the county should be definitely drawn; either by 
having a distinct board of supervisors, chosen by wards instead 
of townships, or perhaps by abolishing the board of super- 


visors, and transferring their legislative functions to the com- , 


mon council, and their ministerial duties to the mayor and 
other officers of the city. 

8. The comptroller should be elected by the people annually. 
His powers and duties should be more clearly defined, and he 
should appoint the subordinates of his department, treasurer, 
collectors of taxes and assessments, &c. An office of so great 
trust and responsibility, guarded by proper bonds and sure- 
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ties, needs to be made independent of all other officers, and 
would never be filled by the people with an incompetent or 
irresponsible person. He would see that no moneys were 
drawn or expended except in conformity with the law. 

4. The executive government of the city should be entrusted 
to the mayor, chosen annually by the people, and to such sub- 
ordinate officers as may be eetablisbed by law or ordinance. 
All subordinate executive officers to be appointed by the 
mayor, and removable by him at his pleasure. The number 
of officers, their titles, duties, salaries, and emoluments, should 
be prescribed by law or ordinance; but the mayor alone 
should be held responsible for the designation of proper per- 
sons, and for the faithful discharge of their duties. This would 
give the chief executive officer of the city a power adequate 
to his responsibilities. As the source of political advancement 
to so many, and with the control of the position of so many, 
his will would be potent enough to secure prompt obedience 
— his subordinates, and profound respect from all the 

ople. 

"as plain that this would be a thoroughly responsible gov- 
ernment. The common council, chosen for one year, would 
be a merely legislative body, without the opportunities or 
temptations to wrong which have hitherto surrounded them, 
and with the consciousness that whatever ordinances they pass 
this year, they will have to live under the next year. The 
comptroller, elected for one year, and chosen, as he would be, 
for his weight of character, fidelity, and sound judgment, 
would see to it that no money was paid out — as appro- 
priated. The —_— chosen for his — to discharge the 
most weighty and difficult office in the United States, con- 
scious that the account of his stewardship would be required 
at the end of twelve months, would aim to execute his high 
trust in a manner that should cause his name to be handed 
down with honor on the records of the city’s welfare and pros- 
erity. 
Equally plain is it that a government, so organized, would be 
effective. It would have the element—which the present 
arrangement so deplorably lacks—of unity. ee chief of 
- department, every Tread of a bureau, every individual office- 
holder, would feel himself to be a part of the administration, 
and responsible, first to his superior, and then through him to 
the people, not only for the perfunctory discharge of his own 
duties, narrowed to the smallest limit, but for the success of 
the administration as a whole, in securing the yee peace and 
comfort. Each official would thus be disposed to help every 
other; the firemen the police, the police the water commis- 
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sioner. There would be an end to the jangling and ob- 
structiveness with which the city is now so disgraced. Such 
a system would effect what the other has so long tried and 
failed to do; it would prevent maladministration by removing 
the opportunity; and on the other hand, it would effect the 
still more vital object, which the other has almost overlooked 
—it would do its work. 

An entirely new distribution should be made of the powers 
and functions of the different departments, superseding the old 
arrangement which existed when committees of the common 
council exercised the executive powers of government, but 
which is now absurd enough. And the mayor, as the head of 
them all, the ubiquitous, ever-observant, informing mind and 
governing will of all, would then truly be the chief executive 
magistrate of the city. He could then Si truly, to discharge 
the duties which were theoretically attached to his office, by 
a of 1830, but which no mayor has yet begun to 
ul fill. 

“Third. To be vigilant and active in causing the laws and 
ordinances of the government of the city to be duly executed 
and enforced. 

“Fourth. To exercise a constant supervision and control 
over the conduct and acts of all subordinate officers, and to receive 
and examine all such complaints as may be preferred against 
any of them for violation or neglect of duty.” 

very executive department should have an individual for 
its head, and not destroy responsibility by dividing it among a 
board. The persons selected for chiefs of departments, from 
their nearness to the mayor, and the confidence reposed in 
them by the very fact of their appointment, would naturall 
be his chief advisers or cabinet. Fre would surround himself 
with the soundest wisdom, the acutest perception, the most 
effective energy, the keenest invention, the most command- 
ing will. There should be a regular gradation of officers, each 
having at least an advisory voice in the a ape of 
his subordinates. Instead of allowing the rank and file to 
dictate to the officers, the course of authority would be the 
other way. And so far from establishing a board of trial 
behind which delinquency and laziness could shelter them- 
selves, it would be seen, to be a sufficient reason for the removal 
of any man from office, that he does not answer the object for 
which he was appointed, and therefore the city has no further 
need of his services. 

Those who have been called to devise plans for the reform 
of the city government seem to have been led into error by 
following an inapplicable analogy. The idea was evidently 
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dominant in the convention of 1829, and has pervaded nearly 
all subsequent experiments, that the government of such a 
great city required to be assimilated in a great measure to the 
government of a State, with its checks and balances. Nothing 
is further from the true idea, The city has no sovereignty to 
maintain; it has no inherent existence or prerogatives ; it has 
no external obligations; but on the other hand, it has to do 
with the persons, daily employments, domestic habits, sleeping 
hours, and culinary arrangements of the citizens. It watches 
them as they walk the streets, cleans the sidewalks before them, 
and if they linger and block up the way, bids them “move 
on.” Itdirects the foundation and regulates the superstructure of 
their houses, enters their kitchens to see what the maids do with 
garbage, and how John extinguishes the gas; watches about 
their beds, lest robbers plunder, or fires consume them ; sends 
their children to school; stops the boys from halloaing in the 
street; regulates the pace at which the young gentleman 
drives his tandem; tells the mourner where he may bury his 
dead; and by constant compulsion seeks to make every man 
understand the metaphysics of the rule of law—“ Sic utere 
tuo, ut alienum non ledas.” 

For such a government, wisdom in framing laws and ordi- 
nances is very desirable, security against official peculation 
and corruption quite essential; but efficient energy is abso- 
lutely indispensable. We would have the others as far as we 
can, but this we can not do without. Ina city so large, and 
especially in one where life is so excited, and the population so 
diversified, and so new to the responsibilities and privileges of 
self-government, exigencies must continually arise, where 
nothing can prevent great evils but the prompt and energetic 
exercise of a discretionary power, having vast resources, and 
irresistible force. Such are fires, storms, riots, pestilence, and 
the like. No condition can be more distressing than that of a 
vast multitude of people, pressed together in a city, and with- 
out an efficient government. In the country there are ways of 
escape, and individual resources and mutual help can accom- 

lish much. But in a city, there must be a government that 
is prompt, decisive, and sure to do what it undertakes. The 
government of a city is, therefore, much more analogous to 
that of a ship at sea, or to an army in camp, than to the ma- 
chinery of a state. There must be a captain, and he must be 
able to command every thing, and control every thing, to meet 
the exigency of the moment—subject to the only restriction 
of meeting the consequences when the mutiny is quelled or 
the storm is blown over. Such is the true idea of a municipal 
government. And such is the government New-York now 
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wants. Such a government in the city would work a general 
reform. The running brook is not more certain to cleanse it- 
self, than such a government would be to work itself pure by 
its own activity. It is the inert and sluggish body that breeds 
all disorders, and impregnates them with all malignant symp- 
toms, where the alert and active throws off the distemper and 
rises to new health. Such a government would regenerate the 
morale of the city itself. The evil influence of a corrupt and imbe- 
cile government shows itself in every department of social life, 
lowering the tone of morals, blunting the edge of public censure, 
and giving impunity to successful injustice or fraud. The stand- 
ard of action which men practice upon when in office, they will 
carry with them to the private tn, of life. The manner in 
which people are accustomed to discharge their duty as deni- 
zens of the city, will characterize their conduct as merchants 
and clerks, as mechanics and laborers, as guardians and trustees. 
And it is easy to see that it must be impossible to make the 
people prompt and faithful in their observance of city ordi- 


nances, unless city officials set them the example. People will 


throw offal into the streets, unless the city scavenger observes 
his own rules in taking it away at the time appointed. Those 
who have been conversant with the training of children, know 
how a conscience can be educated by the constant and prompt 
enforcement of rules. The sweeper will sweep the pavement 
clean, if the dust-cartman is close behind him to remove the 
pile. And people will soon learn not to throw rubbish into 
streets that are always clean. And the most careless will 
soon be particular not to waste the Croton water, if they find 
the city officials watching over it as if every drop was amber. 

Such a government would secure the warm attachment of 
all the people, because they would feel it to be like the sun- 
shine and the air, a perpetual blessing. They would speak of 
it with pride, as the glory of the city. They would take a plea- 
sure in codperating with it, and 1 its officers, and not in 
obstructing their labor. They would frown upon the reckless 
individual who could be so insensible to the obligations of 
patriotism, and the welfare of those around him, as to violate 
the ordinances of the city, or resist its officers. The govern- 
ment would become, and would be seen to be the putting forth 
of the enlightened will of the people, the model of democracy, 
the exercise of public virtue, the self-government of society, 
the pervading influence of mingled benevolence and justice. 
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THE QUARTERLY CONSERVATIVE IN POLITICS. 


It is asked, Does the Quarterly represent any party, or has 
it ex — sentiments in relation to the political questions of 
the da 

First It is conservative in politics. By thisis meant, it will 
advocate no theories which merely preserve their form, while 
the reasons no longer exist in which they originated. If 
—_—, of tariff agitate the country, instead of advocating 
the policies of ’83 or of any previous year, it will consult 
the exigencies of the time, and conclude from their require- 
ments. If the question were now to be raised, whether 
coarse cotton fabrics shall have a high tariff imposed on 
them, we say, not for purposes of protection, because we can 
already compete with foreign countries in the manufacture of 
this material. But if a question be raised whether protection 
shall be extended to silk, we shall advocate it, since there is no 
reason but our present ignorance and inexperience to prevent 
our excelling in the manufacture of this material. We advo- 
cate protection where it is necessary to the advancement of 
any important manufacturing interest, and hold that a tariff for 
protection is as legitimately within the province of the general 
government as a tariff for revenue, and hope the time will 
never come when great interests languish for the reason of 
their not being properly protected. 

Second. As regards questions relating to internal improve- 
ments, it will not approve of the general government being 
obliged to meet the expenses incurred in certain works, where 
only one or two States, or only one section of the country are 
interested, save in an incidental way. But if the interests of 
the whole country require a harbor or river cleared, or some 
other similar act, we hold that the government should meet 
the demand. We would inthis matter advocate neither one 
theory nor the other, but conclude from the circumstances of 
the case, as presented to the people. 

Third. The States, in the formation of the general govern- 
ment, claimed the privilege of exercising certain rights, as su- 
preme in their own boundaries. Among others they regarded 
their slave policy as a matter not to be trespassed upon. It 
was held to be a question for themselves alone to decide. 
Then the question might have been raised whether the general 
government should permit in any State an institution which 
moralists opposed as contrary both to the spirit of morality 
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and Christianity. But the States already had the institution, 
and would not be dietated to in the matter. 

Their exactions were submitted to so far as to include this 
institution, so pregnant a cause of dissension. And thus, since 
the adoption of the Constitution, the States have maintained a 
supremacy in their own borders, to the extent of introducing 
or abolishing slavery at their will. Slavery is not an insti- 
tution of the general government, nor never was. It is not 
an institution of the United States, but of individual States. 
It is an instanee of Southern interest taking advantage of 
power to continue certain local institutions, in opposition to 
the patriotism of the North. In saying this we do not reflect 
on the South. The North ean afford to be noble-minded, 
since it eosts nothing, whereas great revenues are at stake with 
the South. Since the institution has been so long fostered 
there, it has beeome so enwoyen with the whole mode of 
Southern life, duties, amusements, customs, habits, that to 
abolish it at once would be almost equivalent to striking the 
Southern States from existence. 

As hateful as in law these regulations always appear on 
which judges are privileged to look with a jealous eye, such 
this institution seems from the first to have been. Here, on the 
the one hand, are the sovereign States claiming certain rights; 
on the other the general government eyeing with jealousy the 
privilege which had been wrested from it, or having been as- 
sumed, continued in spite of its power. Says the general gov- 
ernment, You shall have the bond, and nothing more. Exist- 
ing States have an open and acknowledged advantage; I found 
them with an institution which they will not yield up; but 
the territories are mine; I am sovereign there, and no slave 
print shall pollute them. But here in her own household she 
is divided; and must submit in her devotion to noble codes of 
humanity, to the dominant party. 

With pleasure we call to mind the many noble schemes 
which have been presented to the national Congress by South- 
ern men, providing for the gradual doing away with slavery. 
Not by crippling the South with a blow dealt by Northern 
hands, but by gradual manumission, thus leaving the South to 
feel its way by degrees into new modes of life, new customs, 
duties, and habits. We employed the term general government 
as opposed to State sovereignties, in preference to Northern 
as opposed to Southern interests, for the reason that the South 
as a section are as patriotic as the North, and would be glad to 
see the blot of slavery wiped from the stripes and stars, 
though many Southern men, doubtless, exasperated by what 
seems to them Northern fanaticism, have so far forgotten the in- 
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terests of the country in their indignation against certain parties, 
as to have determined not only to hold to their present slave 
institutions, but likewise to push them into as many new ter- 
ritories as is possible; at least, if they would not actually 
extend slavery, they will not, they say, be prevented by the 
North from doing as they please in the matter. Hence the hot 
party strifes relating to the territories. 

You, my readers, are familiar with all the contests which 

0 to complete the sketch about Lines, Provisos, Compromises, 

ompacts, all for that unfortunate foster-child of the early 
colonial time, tending to degrade labor, and accustom to in- 
equality. 

Fourth. We shall advocate the cautious policy of the fathers 
of the country as regards our relations with foreign powers. No 
nation can set itself up as the umpire in other’s disputes, else 
now democracy and now monarchy, in the midst of anarchy, 
would be in the ascendant. 

Unlike the great powers of Europe, we are not implicated 
in the politics of rival nations, as we have no great interest a% 
stake in preserving certain checks and balances. We are sur- 
rounded by no rival powers on our continent. There is no 
need of our becoming involved in the feuds of Europe; and a 
single false step in this direction might plunge us into inex- 
tricable difficulties. If this paper were intended for any other 
than a brief index to the principles by which the Quarterly 
will be governed, we would in this place quote the language 
of Washington’s farewell address, wherein, in a manner which 
always appeared to us to arise to the dignity of prescience, the 
cautious measures as regard our foreign relations are so nobly 
recommended. 

Fifth. As questions relating to our borders are becoming to 
be of the utmost importance, we shall be the firm opposers of 
all agitation relating to them, regarding justice in diplomacy as 
the only motto worthy a free people. That definition of 
Burke’s, that governments are a wall of defence to a people, 
applies in spirit to our present time. We have social and 

olitical liberty to prosecute all noble schemes at home, and 

ave only need to be defended against border dissensions and 
embroilments in foreign quarrels, in order to their accomplish- 
ment. 

Sixth. In questions of strict or liberal constitutional con- 
struction, we shall take wise precaution not to detract from 
the sacredness of the letter by disregarding it, nor to lead te 
disaffection by doggedly adhering to it, to the exclusion of al? 
liberality as re = its spirit. 

Seventh. We shall not advoeate free trade, unless it be for 
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the interest of our own country to do so, as we hold that na- 
tions are in this respect similar to a household which is bound 
in justice to regard first its own interest, since if it do not cer- 
tainly no one will. Since certain articles may with propriety 
be brought under the rule, so far as we and some other nations 
are concerned, if not all, it does not follow from this that all 
articles must be governed by the same rule. In commercial 
regulations, nice Euhestions are to be drawn, as they are 
always more or less questions of policy rather than of ethics, 
and require the practical knowledge of the merchant, combined 
with the science of the statesman, to determine the laws which 
should govern them. 

Eighth. The plans of the Journal do not admit of sectarian 
controversies, or impartments of creeds. Our government has 
wisely left this to the pulpit, and we shall imitate its wisdom. 

Ninth. We shall advocate the equable development of all 
the resources of the country, agricultural as well as commercial 
and manufacturing, in as much as we have not wrought out 
our destiny until we are not only free but independent—inde- 
pendent not only as individuals, but as a nation; which na- 
tional independence consists in being able to manufacture all 
the fabrics we need, as well as in growing on our soil all the 
— employed in their manufacture. Ger vast agricultural 
and grazing resources are an ample guaranty for all the neces- 
saries and luxuries of the table. We shall take pride in sustain- 
ing and encouraging our noble free school system, as well as in 
advancing the standards of our many noble seats of learning, 
academies, colleges, and universities, both by citing examples 
from abroad, and noble influences in our midst, which have 
already resulted from the partially blown system, destined in its 
fullness of growth to shed an influence that shall not only make 
us the most enlightened and cultivated nation, but be felt 
abroad with a might terrible to tyrants, sowing beside their 
thrones seeds which in time will spring from beneath them with 
a branching terror that no pressure can suppress, to overthrow 
tottering sovereignties, and afford lodgement for the eagle of 
freedom, and shadow for the messenger of peace. 
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GROTE’S GREECE. 


History of Greece, by GEORGE GROTE, EsQ., (in course of publica- 
tion.) London: JoHN Murray. New-York: Harper, 
Brotuers & Co. 


WHEN Thirlwall published his History of Greece, it was sup- 
posed that not only Gillies and Mitford might safely be con- 
signed to the dust and cobwebs of the upper shelf, but that the 
subject itself was exhausted. The rte wed of Niebuhr had 
brought a German spirit to his task, had gone back to the 
sources, read extensively, compared carefully, entered with the 
feelings of a true scholar into the spirit and genius of antiquity, 
and caught something of his master’s skill in the dangerous art 
of historical skepticism. Meanwhile, it was whispered in a nar- 
row circle, that a Mr. Grote had been engaged for a long while 
upon the same subject. Niebuhr knew of it, and, when Dr. 
Lieber went to England, told him to look up Mr. Grote, for he 
ee great things from that history of Greece. But the 
public knew nothing of it. What are the lonely years of the 
student’s laborious preparation to the public? They knew, 
however, that when the Reform bill came up, a Mr. Grote went 
into the House of Commons as one of its most strenuous cham- 
pions; that he published some very clever pamphlets, brought 
out some very ingenious ideas upon the ballot, made some 
remarkable speeches, and played his part like a man accustomed 
to deal with men, and familiar with the every-day workings 
and movement of life. Then, as soon as this great question was 
decided, the great publie lost sight of him again; though 
business men knew that he might always be found in his 
counting-room, all posted up in stocks and exchange; and the 
readers of the Westminster were told, from time to time, that 
some paper which they had particularly admired came from 
the pen of the banker, and ex-member of Parliament. 

But where was the history of Greece? Sleeping—quietly 
sleeping out its nine-years’ sleep in the author’s ate eaa 
Modern history had come knocking at his gate, and calling him 


back from Pisistratus to the Reform bill. Gibbon tells us 
that his two years in the militia and his inert membership of 
Parliament gave him a clearer insight into the military and 
administrative system of the Roman Empire than he would 
ever have gained without them. We were once speaking to 
M. Thiers of the difference between his history of the Empire 
and his history of the Revolution, and he answered very com- 
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lacently, “I have been deputy and minister since then.” We 

o not know that Mr. Grote has ever told how far his historical 
conceptions were modified by the part he took in public life, 
but if his first draft could be compared with his published vol- 
umes, it would probably tell it for him. 

But in the first interval of repose from public life, and while 
his commercial duties were pressing hard upon him, he found 
it impossible to go back to his history. It is true, he continued 
to read every thing that had a bearing upon it, and that in all 
his reading, of every kind, he was still finding new analogies 
and illustrations for his favorite subject; but the manuscript 
lay untouched, the pen moved only over bills of exchange 
and letters to Messrs. Somebody & Co., who would have started 
as wildly at the name of Homer as at the sight of a protest; 
and if some cause, which we have forgotten, though we believe 
it was sickness, had not driven him to Italy, it is more than 
= that “‘ The History of Greece” would never have seen 
the light. 

It was on this occasion that we had the good fortune to meet 
him, and the reader will not be displeased, perhaps, if we 
indulge for a moment in a personal recollection. It always 
adds to the enjoyment of a book to know what kind of a man 
the writer was. It is pleasant to know that a man who writes 
about great things, bears the traces of earnest thought in his 
face. And this is precisely the impression which Mr. Grote 
makes upon you at the very first glance; an English gentle- 
man, courteous, self-possessed, reminding you of the closet 
by his readiness to give conversation a literary turn, and yet 
proving himself at the same time a man of the world, by the 
perfect good-breeding with which he can play either speaker 
or listener, as the occasion requires. His conversation has a 
very wide range, equally full of fact and of thought, and 
after talking with him an hour, you would never wonder 
again at those notes in which he seems to have laid every 
history, and literature, and traveller’s journal under contribu- 
tion for the illustration of Grecian life, for you would feel 
that it was the natural habit of hismind. He had a fine appre- 
ciation of art, enjoying sculpture, perhaps, more than paint- 
ing, and preferring rather the beautiful than the terrible or 
grand. He took great interest in the ruins, more, however, it 
seemed to us, from their associations than as archzeological doc- 
uments. With most men, a pocket Horace, or Livy, or Tacitus, 
is an indispensable thing in Rome; but with him you never felt 
the want of them: you had only to name the spot, and if there 
was any classic passage about it, he was sure to be ready with 
it. He was equally interested in living Italy, studying care- 
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fully the tendencies of its literature, and inquiring into its 
means and chances of regeneration. But his historical tastes 
were ever the most apparent. On his'table you would always 
find some book upon some question of Grecian history ; and we 
remember distinctly to have found him one morning studying 
one of the recent German authors, though we do not remember 
which, whom he has cited in his discussion of the Homeric ques- 
tion. At that time, there was a little historical society in Rome, 
composed chiefly of Italians and Germans, which met once a 
week in the house of the United States Consul. Subsequent 
events broke it up; and if you were to ask what has become of 
those studious men, who met to discuss the great periods of 
Italian history with its noblest monuments around them, some 
would answer you from exile, some from dungeons, some are still 
struggling with the bitterness of life, and two have found shelter 
in the grave. Grote was a regular attendant at their meetings, 
following the discussions with close attention, though he did 
not speak Italian fluently enough to take an active part in 
them, and frequently bringing up a doubt or a question which 
had been suggested by his reflections upon the discussion of 
the preceding week. One of the members was publishing a 
prize dissertation on the Aes Grave, which had opened to him 
the doors of the Roman Archeological Society, a work neces- 
sarily full of minute inquiry and recondite learning. Grote 
seized upon it as eagerly as Miss seizes upon a new novel, and 
read it with an interest which showed fim to be as much at 
home in Roman as in Grecian history. His intellectual curi- 
osity was insatiable. There was no pause in his eager search 
of historical knowledge. We have seen him grow tired in 
general society, we have even a strong conviction that we have 
seen him gape in a ball-room; but we never knew him to 
become weary of company or of a book that could throw light 
upon a question of history. 

Philosophy seemed to hold the next place in his affections ; 
and affections is the true word to express his feelings toward 
them. It was not passion; for there was nothing fitful or irreg- 
ular about it, but rather a firm, calm, and constant devotion, 
pervading his whole mind, giving the tone to all his thoughts 
and actions, and opening so many sources of enjoyment that, 
however much he might be dissatisfied with other things, he 
always found strength and refreshment in these. 

Soon after his return to England he retired from business, 
and set himself seriously to his task. He has not told us how 
his manuscript looked to him when he came to wake it from 
its protracted slumber. But he has alluded in his preface to 
the different light in which Grecian history stood when he first 
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began and when he resumed his labors. The history of Greece 
had often been written in England, even before Goldsmith hac 
brought it down to every taste by the charms of his attractive 
style. Walpole had urged Robertson to write it, after the suc- 
cess of his history of Scotland had confirmed him in his taste 
for history, and he was looking anxiously about him for a new 
subject.* 

Fortunately, Robertson decided in favor of Charles V., and 
we say fortunately, for we should have been sorry to have seen 
his admirable powers employed upon a subject which had not 
yet been studied sufficiently in detail to admit of a general 
exposition. But history was the great study of the day, and 
another Scotchman boldly assumed the task which Robertson 
had declined. This was Gillies, on whom some wicked wit 
—alluding to the only thing in which he resembled the histo- 
rian of the Decline and Fall—his obscure and elaborate style 
—fastened the surname of the Little Gibbon. 

We would not wish to speak disrespectfully of Gillies, for we 
owe to him our first conception of that brilliant period of 
human annals when great men made the smallest spot that could 
be dignified with the name of state the scene of greater marvels 
than the world has ever witnessed since.t But Gillies was 


* We can hardly refer to a better proof of what scholars thought of Greek 
history a hundred years ago, than a passage in one of Hume’s letters to Robertson, 
= the same subject, which ealled forth the opinion attributed in the text to 

alpole: 

“Thave frequently thought, and talked with our common friends upon the 
subject of your letter. There always occurred to us several difficulties, with 
regard to every subject we could propose. The ancient Greek history has 
several recommendations, particularly the good authors, from which it must be 
drawn; but this same circumstance’ becomes an objection, when more narrowly 
considered: for what can you do, in mest places, with these authors, but 
transcribe and translate them! No letters or state papers, from which you 
could correct their errors, or authenticate their narration, or supply their 
defects. Beside, Rollin is so well wrote, with respect to style, that with super- 
ficial people it passes for sufficient. There is one Dr. Leland, who has lately 
wrote the life of Philip of Macedon, which is one of the best periods. The book, 
they tell me, is perfectly well wrote; yet it has had such small sale, and has so 
little excited the attention of the public, that the author has reason to think his 
labor thrown away. I have not read this book; but, by the size, I should judge 
it to be too particular. It is a pretty large quarto. I think a book of that size 
sufficient for the whole history of Greece till the death of Philip; and I doubt 
not but such a work would be successful, notwithstanding all these discouraging 
circumstances. The subject is noble, and Rollin is by no means equal to it.”— 
Stewart’s Life of Robertson, Sec. 2d. 


+ Napoleon, who had learned a lesson of oe from his own bulletins, 
was very incredulous about the brilliant period of Grecian history; assertin, 
that there is a great deal of exaggeration in the vast numbers which Darius an 
Xerxes are said to have employed against this little = The result of the 
war, too, according to him, was any thing but decisive; Xerxes having returned 
in triumph, from the destruction of Athens; and the Greeks claiming the vic- 
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_neither a profound scholar, nor a vigorous thinker, nor a man 


of delicate taste. He was simply a well-read man, of literary 
habits, who had been praised for his first book, and wanted 
to write another which should put him by the side of Robert- 
son and Hume. And therefore,\he wrote the history of Greece, 
which, for want of something better, was read and admired.* 
Gillies had but just cabal the field, when a rival appeared, 
formidable by his industry if not by his learning, and still 
more formidable by the vigor with which he applied the poli- 
tical passions of the day to the study of ancient parties. Of 
course we mean Mitford, who, in spite of his imperfect scholar- 
ship, his utter ignorance of the true spirit of yr and his 
atrocious style, got possession of the ground, and held it, and 
diffused more error and prejudice with his four quartos than 
quartos ever diffused before. Of all the faults which have been 
laid at Gibbon’s door, there is, bating his infidelity, none half 
so heinous, in our eyes, as his setting Mitford to write the his- 
tory of Greece.t 
Here, for a while, the study of Grecian history in England 
seemed to rest. Meanwhile great things were doing on the 
continent for the elucidation of all the questions connected 
with the private and public life of the Greeks. The Homeric 
uestion, originally started by Vico, in the second edition of 
the “Scienza Nuova,” was revived in Germany, and discussed 
in all its bearings with that boldness of hypothesis and compre- 
hensiveness of research, which form the most striking charac- 
teristics of German scholarship. Mythology, which is so closely 
interwoven with the earliest periods of Grecian history, and 
which, through art and poetry, exerted so wide and constant 


tory, because they had not been utterly defeated. As to the details, we have 
nothing but Greek authority for them; and, in estimating that, we must not 
forget that the Greeks were vain and hyperbolical. And at the very same 
time, he was dictating those memoirs of his, so full of genius, eloquence, and 
mendacity. 

* How well Gillies was \ senege- to write the history of Republics, may be 
seen by his dedication to the king: “The history of Greece exposes the dangerous 
turbulence of democracy, and arraigns the despotism of tyrants. By resisting 
the incurable evils inherent in every form of republican policy, it evinces the 
inestimable benefits, resulting to liberty itself, from the lawful dominion of 
hereditary kings, and the steady operation of well-directed monarchy.” “There 
can not be,” says Mr. Grote, in speaking of Mitford, who took the same view of 
Grecian democracy, “a more certain way of misinterpreting and distorting 
Grecian phenomena, than to read them in this spirit, which reverses the maxims 
ps of prudence and morality, current in the ancient world.”—V. Grote, Part II, 

ap ix. 

+ Mitford’s first volume copes about the same time with that of Gillies, 
though the work was not completed till many years afterward. There is no more 


striking instance on record of the incorrectness of Johnson’s assertion, that 
learning and industry are sufficient to make an historian. 
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an influence upon the enlargement and development of Grecian 
mind, was studied anew by the aid of more extensive analo- 
gies and a wiser philosophy. New inscriptions were discov- 
ered ; new monuments brought to light; and though no addi- 
tion was made to our catalogue of original historians, yet the 
light which was thrown upon those whom we already pos- 
sessed, by the collation of manuscripts, and the accurate study 
of every important passage, was almost equivalent to the dis- 
covery of a whole library. And now, when we would study 
Greece, we have guides innumerable at every step. Leake and 
Gell, and others scarcely their inferiors, either in learning, or 
in the art of applying it, have explored the most interesting 
parts of Greece, measured distances, examined monuments, 
deciphered inscriptions, decided perplexing questions of topo- 
graphy, and given the historian the best of all guides—good 
maps and accurate descriptions. Wachsmuth and Hermann 
have collected every thing that has even a remote connection 
with the political antiquities of Greece, examined it with the 
critical skill of professed philologists, and given us in one con- 
nected view the basis of all that, after the loss of the great work 
of Aristotle, we shall probably ever know of its constitutional 
history. And without attempting an enumeration which 
would ¢ us too far from the immediate subject of our 
paper, we have a beautiful picture of the elements of Grecian 
ife in Heeren; we have all that learning, industry, and 
critical acumen could tell us of the Dorians, in Mueller ; we have 
Welcker for the Tragedians, and half a library for the Epics, and 
dissertations innumerable for the historians, and profound in- 
terpretations of art, and last of all, the sure guidance of com- 
parative philology for the study of all those obscure questions 
of origin and race, which lie deep, but no longer hidden, in 
roots and inflexions. 

We would gladly dwell a little longer upon this brilliant 
chapter in the progress of history. There 1s consolation and 
a strengthening power in the contemplation of these conquests 
of genius, par by learning and faith; and we know of no 
better remedy for that repulsive skepticism which so long 
turned the lessons of history to nought, than the comparison 
of what was known of Greece a hundred and fifty years 
ago, and what we know of her now. We would begin with 
good old Rollin, whose name should never be pronounced 
without that veneration which is due to unostentatious 
virtue. We would take him in his quiet mansion in the Rue 
St. Jacques, with the little garden in the rear in which he 
used to walk up and down and read Plutarch. He shall have 
his Herodotus, and Xenophon, and Plutarch, and Thucy- 
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dides about him, fine old folios, with their stiff wooden backs 
overlaid with parchment, and in all of whom he devoutly 
believes. He is already sixty, and has but just set down to his 
task. And yet he loves it so, and hopes to do so much good 
by it, that no young enthusiast in the first freshness of his 
aspirations, ever worked more cheerfully. He tells us all that 
antiquity told him, and with such grace, and warmth, and 
beauty, that he draws out a letter of thanks from Frederic of 
Prussia, and compels even Voltaire to give him a place in the 
temple of taste. 
Rotir.—“ Donnant quelques lecons 4 la jeunesse, 
Et quoi qu’en robe on l’écoutait.” 


Then we will have Mably, with his consequential air, writing 
about the Greeks, with the same frigid style, but magisterial 
tone, with which he drew up a plan of government for Poland, 
and dissected the Constitution of the United States; and 
Denina tracing the history of Greece for a nation whose own 
republics were so much like hers in their glory and in their 
fall, but not with the same golden pen with which he had 
written the “ Rivoluzioni d’Italia;” and when we have taken 
them all, French, German, English, and Italian, and examined 
them carefully one by one, we shall find that while the nar- 
rative of Grecian history, which the ancients had already 
related with such | ise sone has been repeated in every va- 
riety of form, the fundamental questions of Grecian develop- 
ment are as much an enigmaasever. And now—but this 
brings us nearer to the immmediate subject of our paper. 

The first to give us in a connected view the results of this 
new study of “ Ancient Hellas,” was the Bishop of St. David’s, 
then simply Connop Thirlwall. Learning, accuracy, patient 
investigation, sound criticism, and good sense, are the charac- 
teristics of this work, which will always hold a high place in 
historical literature. The very first sentence, in which he 
acknowledges the close connection between man and the phy- 
sical character of the country which he inhabits, shows from 
how high a point the new historian starts.* And you have 
only to compare his sixth chapter with the second chapter of 
Gillies, to see how thoroughly he has imbibed the spirit of mo- 
dern criticism. Without entering into a minute examination of 
its literary merit, we would say that the style is clear, but not 


* Not that this doctrine of the influence of climate is new; for Aristotle says, 
after contrasting the cold and courageous people of the North with the luxurious 
Asiaties: Td d2 ‘EAAjver yévoc, Gorep pecever kata Térous, du- 
doiv peréxer* ydp Kat dravontixdy éore. Arist. Pol, L. VIL, ch. vii. 
But it has never been applied, as it now is, to the interpretation of history. 
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graceful, simple but not precise, free from the pedantic stiffness 
of secluded scholarship, and aiming at simple exposition rather 
than glowing description or animated narrative ; and without 
discussing the particular questions on which he differs from 
Grote, we ool merely add, that with all his learning, indus- 
try, and critical skill, he has still left Grecian history incom- 
plete, as the exponent of Grecian mind. 

And herein consists the difference between him and his suc- 
cessor. Mr. Grote tells us that if Thirlwall’s history had ap- 
peared a few years earlier, his own, probably, would never have 
fon written ; but adds, in the next sentence, that “at least, he 
should not have been prompted to the task by any deficiencies 
such as those which he had feltand regretted in Mitford.” Still, 
his conception of Grecian history is so different, that even if he 
had had all Thirlwall’s volumes before him when he first came to 
it, he would have felt that it was yet open ground for him. And 
this conception would seem to have been a natural consequence 
of the manner in which he was first led to the subject. For we 
must remember that he was not a professed scholar, casting 
about him for something to write upon, but a man engaged in 
absorbing questions of active life, and stealing from them, now 
and then, a few hours for literary indulgence. Accustomed to 
look upon the phenomena of life as questions that were to be 
met and explained, he felt that the phenomena of ancient society 
might be explained by the same principles. Thus, Grecian 
history presented itself to him as a phenomenon of singular 
interest in the oa amy study of mind. There was an ori- 
ginality in it which seemed to prove it an independent develop- 
ment, and a breadth of expansion which appeared to cover by 
anticipation the whole ground of occidental civilization. In 
many things it went so far that, even now, there is no surer 
test of success than to have made some approach toward the 
standard which it has left us. And in all things it displayed 
so much boldness and variety, and such unwearied activity of 
thought, that more than half of what philosophy and science 
have accomplished has been accomplished by following up the 
questions that were started by Grecian speculation more than 
two thousand years ago. ‘And what is no less surprising, this 
unparalleled development was comprised within.such narrow 
bounds, both of space and of time, that the whole territory 
scarcely extended beyond 42,000 square miles, and the whole 
period of its active existence scarcely fills threecenturies.* There- 
fore, in the history of the human mind, Grecian history pre- 
sents itself, as a whole, equally remarkable for its unity and its 


6 Say from Solon to the end of the age of Alexander. 
VOL. I. 8 
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variety, and containing within itself all that is required for the 
study of the most complex phenomena of life. Conceiving it 
as a whole, the facts of its existence become either causes or 
consequences, formative elements or logical combinations ; and, 
when collected and arranged, you have no longer an archzolo- 
gical enumeration, but a drama full of life and movement, 
mysterious still in many scenes, as human life must always be, . 
but giving every element its due place, and bringing out the 
action even where it fails to reveal the motive. That such was 
Mr. Grote’s conception of his subject, we believe every candid 
reader will allow. 

There are two ways of examining an historical work, each, 
perhaps, equally satisfactory to the reader, but requiring very 
different qualifications in the writer. The first is, by a careful 
examination of the whole with the original authorities before 
you—a task for which we humbly confess our incompetence. 
To examine Mr. Grote’s history, text in hand, would require a 
learning as extensive and as varied as his own. Single points 
any good scholar may discuss; but it is not by single passages 
that a work like this can be judged. 

The second mode of examination is confined to the results of 
the work, the new views, explanations, and ideas which it con- 
tains ; and this we believe to be, in most cases, the most useful 
of the two. We shall confine ourselves, therefore, in the fol- 
lowing pages to an enumeration of some of the points in which 
Mr. Grote differs from his predecessors. 

We have already said that Mr. Grote had conceived Grecian 
history as a whole, or, in other words, as a complete and definite 
manifestation of Grecian mind. The first point in which he 
differs from former historians is both a consequence of this 
mode of viewing his subject, and an illustration of the import- 
ance of it. Grecian mythology has always been a sad stumbling- 
block for the historian. Believe it you can not. Reject it, and 
half the characteristics of Grecian life are inexplicable. Ana- 
lyze it, and distinguish the true from the false; but this has 
been tried again and again, from Thucydides downward, and 
always with the same result. The improbable speaks for itself. 
But by what test will you distinguish positive truth from pro- 
bable fiction? For Gillies, the Argonautic expedition is an 
event “disfigured by many romantic fictions,” but the real “ ob- 
ject of which may be discovered by its consequences.”"* Even 


* “The real object of the expedition may be discovered by its consequences. 
The Argonauts fought, conquered, and plundered; they settled a colony on the 
shores of the Euxine, ée., dc. Notwithstanding many romantic fictions that 
disfigure the story of the Argonauts, their undertaking appears to have been 
attended with considerable and happy effects on the manners and character of 
the Gre sk." bes, chan. i. 
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Thirlwall, while he rejects the story itself, believes that it “must 
have had an historical foundation in some real voyages and 
adventures, without which it could scarcely have arisen at all, 
and could never have become so generally current as to be little 
inferior in celebrity to the tale of Troy itself.”* 

But there is nothing intrinsically more improbable in the 
story of the Argonauts than in half the adventures of the he- 
roic age, and no evidence of an historical origin in its diffusion 
and universal acceptance, which may not be applied with equal 
propriety to the adventures of Apollo and Feataes, and the 
whole assembly of Olympus. Weed out unquestionable fic- 
tions and sift apparent probabilities with never so bold a hand, 
and you will still find yourself as far as ever from an histo- 
rical foothold. 

The “ Notitia Urbis,” one of those old guide-books which 
were prepared for the use of Roman pilgrims in the middle 
ages, tells us that in the citadel, on the capitol, there was a pa- 
lace almost all of gold and precious stones. And in the palace 
there were as many statues as there were provinces in the whole 
world, and each statue had a magical bell about its neck. Now, 
when a rebellion broke out in any province of the empire, the 
statue of that province turned of its own accord toward that 
= where the province lay 3 and then the bell rang, and 
the priest announced the rebellion to the senate.” Shall we 
analyze this legend, and try to find an historical basis for it? 
It was a current story once, and firmly believed in by thousands 
of pilgrims. Now, it is well known that one of the first things 
the Romans did, when they added a new province to the em- 
pire, was to open a military road between it and some other 
great road, all of which were connected with Rome, and began 
to count their distances from a common starting-point, the 
“ Milliarium Aureum,” at the foot of the capitol. The founda 
tions of this old monument are still standing, a conical piece of 
brick work, close to the Rostrum, and almost touching the arch 
of Septimius Severus. Will not the awrewm in this case account 
for the gold and jewels of the legends as well as the particles of 
gold which were washed down by the mountain streams of Col- 
chis, and caught on ye of wood by the natives, for the 
Golden Fleece? And is there not a very remarkable coinci- 
dence between this appearance of all the provinces in the legend 
and the historical fact of the connection between the milliarium 
aureum itself and the provinces? 

Risum teneatis, amici? 

Yet these legends had taken so strong a hold on the Greek 


* V. Thirlwall’s Greece, ch. 8, p. 165. London ed. of 1845. 
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mind, that not only all its imaginative productions are filled 
with them, but their influence was manifested in public and 
private acts of great importance. The Spartan kings in time 
of war always offered their morning sacrifice to Jupiter before 
sunrise: mpoAauBdvery Bsdbuevos Jed ebvorav. If we had 
lost the Homeric poems, as we have lost so many other works 
that might have given us a clearer insight into the belief 
and habits of the Greeks, we should never have known the 
real origin of this custom. But now we have only to recall 
the closing lines of the first book of the Iliad, and the forty- 
eighth and forty-ninth of the second,* to conceive Jupiter, as the 
Greek did, laying himself down at evening upon his golden 
couch, and awaking at early dawn at the summons of Aurora. 
Therefore, no Grecian history can be ealled complete which 
does not start from legendary Greece as the forerunner and mo- 
difier of historical Greece. And it is one of the great and ori- 
inal merits of Mr. Grote, that instead of sending the reader to 
fis mythology for the gods and heroes, he has given us the 
legends themselves with the modifications which they re- 
ceived at the hands of poets, priests, and logogmaphe, He treats 
them as early products of the Greek mind, and essential elements 
in its subsequent development. They are the links which con- 
nected the living Greek with a past, which, al) mysterious as it 
is for us, was infinitely more so for him. They are not the 
history of facts; for there is no possible process by which you 
can give them an historical foundation. But they are the his- 
tory of mind; for they are the immediate product of imagina- 
tion, in its effort to explain the present * means of a past 
adapted to its wants. 
he history of Greek legend itself is one of the most 
interesting and instructive chapters in the history of mind. 
Of the period of its origin we know nothing; but we know 
that there is an epoch in the development of mind, when men 
are as curious as they are credulous. Their observation is 
limited to their daily wants, which do not yet extend far enough 
to excite discussion ordoubt. There is no room for the growth 
of scientific curiosity, but a constant demand for excitement in 
some form or other. They hunt, they fight, they invent games, 
and live like children, who play till i are tired, and then sit 


* Zede d2 bv Aéyos Hi 

"Evda xadev’ dvabac, &e.—Il. i. 609. 

"Hos pév pd Ged rpocebjoaro paxpdv "OAvprov, 

Zyvi épéovea wat ii, 48, 49. 

Therefore, the first to present his petition in the morning was the most likely 

to obtain a favorable hearing ;. which seems to have been Homer's opinion, 
who makes Thetis choose morning for her own prayer, (y. L. i. v. 497.) 
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down to tell stories. Did any of our readers ever have an 
elder brother, or a companion a little older than himself for a 
bed-fellow in the story-loving period? If he did, he will readily 
recall many mornings when his first word at waking was, “ Do 
go on with that story.” And if he could recall, at the same 
time, the exact state of mind with which he listened, he would 
perceive that the last thing he thought of was, whether it was 
true or not. It was a stery; it amused, instructed, excited 
him, satisfied a natural craving, and that was‘all that he asked 
for. 

Of the invention of the story itself we know nothing. It is 
the mystery of genius, and as great a secret to the inventor as 
to his hearers. Put a dozen children in a room together on a 
rainy day. For the first ten minutes or so, they will all talk 
together, and each of them try to set on foot some favorite 
game of his own. But, before the hour is out, one will have 
taken the lead so decidedly that at least eight of the remainin 
eleven will fall in with every thing that he proposes. You cal 
this strength of will, and explain grave facts by means of it; 
but you confess, too, that the secret of its origin lies in a natural 
distinction which has never yet been accounted for. 

Now, instead of this strength of will, give your boy a ready 
utterance and vivid imagination; and we all know that there 
have been hundreds of examples of both. Every school has 
its story-teller, the filler-up of languid hours; the one to fall 
back upon when the weather keeps boys within doors, or they 
are tired with mereplay. The group around him is an embryo 
of that whieh Thorwaldsen has drawn around his Homer: 
minds hungering after excitement, and yielding themselves u 
to their emotions with a delightful consciousness of satisfie 
want. Yeta few years and they will look back upon their 
credulity with wonder; and when they see other boys going 
through the same experience, laugh at them for it, and try to 
make them wise before their time. They have been growing, 
meanwhile ; and for most men the hardest task that you can set 
them, is to go back to some state of mind that they have out- 
grown. 

Our illustration may not be quite as dignified as our subject 
demands; and yet it comes nearer to the truth than any other 
that can be given; for it corresponds to a known fact of na- 
tional as well as individual experience, and explains phenomena 
which can not be explained in any other way. ) 

Take, then, this infancy of Greece with all the characteristics 
of Grecian mind, its energy, its restless activity, its exuberant 
invention, its delicate sense of the beautiful, its eager graspings at 
every form of knowledge and bold launchings into everysea of 
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speculation—take all these in their germ, and give them nothing 
but an imagination in full flow, and a faith as yet entangled 
in credulity, to guide them in the study of an uninterpreted 
nature and a srallitional past. The result is perfectly natural : 
wild, incongruous, fascinating tales, in which the human type 
is wrought out into every possible variety of form, and the 
daily aspects of physical fits subjected to the laws of human 
passion. 

It is difficult for us, in this age of scientific inquiry, to under- 
stand how such stories could ever have obtained a hold upon 
the convictions of men, fascinating as they are for the imagina- 
tion. But the production of them was an act of that kind of 
power to which delicate and imaginative minds yield themselves. 
up most readily. The poet, the creator—for the word had as 
yet no other meaning—was a chosen instrument of the muse, a 
mysterious agency, who moulded his mind according to her 
own will, and made him the medium through which she 
told less favored mortals all that it was fitting for them 
to know concerning the gods and those men of an earlier 
age who were so like to the gods in strength and power. 
When the poet had tuned his lyre and struck the first note of 
his prelude, he called upon the muse to descend and guide his 
song. The invocation was a simple—dewde 0e4—sing, Goddess— 
but it was the simplicity of an earnest feeling which his audi- 
tors shared with him; and it is easy to conceive, that as the 
hands which at first wandered doubtfully over the chords, be- 
gan to call forth firmer tones, and the verse to flow freely, 
he may have confounded the glow of his own imagina- 
tion with the suggestions of the goddess. And what the god- 
dess had revealed, it would have been impious to doubt. 

There must have been something very grand about a man 
pouring forth as from some mysterious source, such verses as 
those of the Iliad, in a tone between recitative and declama- 
tive, modulating his voice by the varied cadences of his lyre, 
and feeling all the while that he was speaking from the imme- 
diate suggestion of a-divinity. If even the coldest tempera- 
ments are more or less excited by eloquence, what must have 
been the effect of this combination of poetry and music upon 
men of delicate organizations, who had not yet learned to look 
beyond those oral revelations of the muse for the gratification 
of their intellectual wants? 

Some idea, though of course a very imperfect one, may be 
formed of it, by that of an Improvisatore upon an audience, by 
so much the less easy to move, as it regards merely as a pas- 
time what for the other was an imperious necessity. As for 
ourselves, we shall never forget the feelings with which we first 
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listened to one of these singular beings. It was of an evening, 
in one of those grand old halls of a Roman palace, which the 
light can never illuminate so thoroughly but that something 
of dimness will still linger about it. There were statues look- 
ing down upon you from their silent niches; there was a touch- 
ing story painted on the frescoes of the ceiling by hands that 
ceased from their labors two hundred years ago; there was a 
thronging through the broad doorway, of men and women from 
many lands; and when the hour struck, and all were seated, a 
young woman, in a simple, white dress, with a few roses 
wreathed in her hair, came forward with an air of modest 
dignity to the front of the little platform, and read from slips 
that had been thrown into an urn, the subjects which had been 
proposed for the evening’s entertainment. The first that was 
chosen was “Christ’s Lamentation over Jerusalem,” and as soon 
as the choice was made, her sister began a low and solemn 
prelude on the piano, the poetess pausing meanwhile as if to 
collect her thoughts. In a few moments, she began slowly, with 
a slight tremor in her voice, like the trembling of a delicate harp- 
string, but a tremor which carried a thrill with it, for it was 
rather of feeling for her art, than of fear for herself. The ca- 
dence was a recitative in its movement, skillfully ay ws to the 
accompaniment, rather than governed by it. By degrees she 
began to warm with her subject. The verse came more freely, 
and thoughts and images began to crowd upon her. You could 
see that the conception was becoming clearer, and the picture 
more distinct in her mind, and could almost trace the progress of 
it by the glow of her cheek, the heaving of her bosom, and the 
increasing warmth of her gesture. Soon her whole frame was 
excited. She moved backward and forward on the platform, 
with her head raised, her full, black eye dilated and fixed upon 
distance as if it saw something there that was hidden from the 
rest of us; and her voice, which had lost all its tremor, rose at 
times above the instrument, and then again softening and sink- 
ing its tone, blended with it in a deep and pathetic flow, that 
seemed a gushing of the heart itself. 

We had gone there with something more than scepticism, 
and others with us; but before the first piece was half finished, 
the blood was tingling in our veins, and it was not till long 
afterward, and after many a deep-drawn breath of northern 
air, that we again ventured to call in question the gift of the 
Tmprovisatore.” 

We are afraid, that in our attempt to illustrate our sub- 
ject, we may have wandered a little too far, and will try, 
therefore, to come back by a short turn. We were speaking, 
the reader may have forgotten it, of the history of Greek Le- 
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oe Its origin, then, is genius called into activity by a 
eeling common to the childhood both of men and nations. 
The poet creates, and his creations are in harmony with the 
feelings of his audience. The audience accepting his ideas, is 
gradually moulded by them, and the stories which he relates 
concerning gods and heroes, insensibly become blended in the 
minds of men, as theological dogmas and historical records. 
There may be some foundation for them in fact, and there may 
not. They belong to a period so far anterior to the birth of 
real history, that they can never be any thing for us but poe- 
try and mythology. The principle of probability proves 
nothing, or proves too much; for there is not an occurrence in 
any well-planned novel, that might not be shown to be histori- 
cal by precisely the same process. Destroy every other record, 
and there would be nothing to show that Ivanhoe was not a 
true history. 

Legend, once created, will naturally be expanded, modified, 
and recast by the poets of every successive age; the leading 
ideas continuing the same, while additions of every kind are 
made to meet the wants of new auditors or express the concep- 
tions of new poets. At last, men begin to take note of passing 
events, and record them for posterity. Monuments and inscrip- 
tions gradually expand into history, and when, after a certain 
lapse of time, thinking men, looking back upon the past, find 
what assumes to be the memory of it, preserved partly in 
poems, and partly in real history, they accept it all as a record 
of actual occurrences, mingled with errors, which can easily be 
separated from it by the common laws of criticism. The great 
figures remain. The narrative still begins from heaven and the 
age when the gods descended upon earth in free intercourse with 
favored men. Heroes stand ever at the threshhold, guarding it 
like the magic figures at the gates of enchanted castles. They 
give names to races, and cities, and countries, and are so inter- 
woven with the origin of every thing, that to remove them en- 
tirely would leave every thing without a beginning. But 
particular acts can be struck out and contradictory attributes 
cut off, and something like an air of probability given to the 
wildest legend : a process which gives us as the result of much 
acuteness and great labor, not a real history, but mythology 
transformed. 

Knowledge of another kind, equally opposed to the teachings 
of the myths, keeps pace with this development of the historical 
sense. Men begin to observe the phenomena of nature, and 
reason about their observations. They no longer see Apollo’s 
golden locks in the sun-beams, or the sterner figure of Neptune 
amid the waves. The nymphs gradually disappear from the 
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woods and fountains, and the phenomena of nature, though 
still as mysterious as ever, are resolved into general laws. 

This awakening of the scientific sense gives rise, like that of 
the historical, to a new class of teachers: men who collect facts 
and reason about them; and from their reasoning spring new 
doctrines of the laws of nature, in open contradiction with those 
which had been taught by the poets and universally accepted 
by their hearers. But these doctrines were not suited to the 
common mind, which still clung tenaciously to those beautiful 
personifications of the powers of nature, which harmonize so 
well with the warm imaginations of an early age. The poets 
were still the teachers of the crowd, while philosophers found 
faith with the few who dared to think for themselves. And 
thus philosophy became an object of suspicion, because it was 
opposed to principles hallowed by time and interwoven with 
the daily life and pleasures of the nation. If there was no such 
divinity as Minerva, the worship of her temple was an idle 
mummery, and the games and festivals that had been celebrated 
in her honor from the earliest times, lost that sanctity which 
had given dignity to trifles. Science was equally opposed to 
all those feelings which have their origin in the traditions, 
belief, and cherished pastimes of the people. 

Thus we arrive at a period in which the belief of the people 
and the belief of cultivated men is at open variance upon the 
great points of theology, history, and natural science—the 
popular belief resting upon poetry, religion and art; the belief 
of cultivated men upon schools of philosophy, differing from 
each other almost as much as they viffered from the common 
ereed. And thus, too, we find religion transformed into a mere 
instrument of state policy, surrounded with all the ordinary 
tokens of veneration, but utterly useless as a means of individual 
and private culture. The poets still draw their subjects from 
the heroic past; and art multiplies the statues of gods and ca 
goddesses, of every rank and degree. Local monuments keep 2 
alive in the popular mind the veneration of local deities; and 
public rites and games, connecting the present with the past, 
preserve the primitive doctrines in their most impressive and 
attractive forms. Here and there, too, we find amid the crowd 
a man like Xenophon, whose pious nature still clings to things 4 
which bolder hearts have cast aside, and finds comfort and q 
strength in sacrifices and dreams. But for the most part, society 
is divided into two classes—the men who, with various shades 
of belief, still receive their religion and science from the - 
elder poets, and the men who are equally diversified in their - 
skepticism, discuss and theorise upon all the questions of the 
moral and physical world. 
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In this discussion of doctrines, the doctrines of mythology 
necessarily fill an important place. Every inquiry into the 
phenomena of nature necessarily leads to an examination of 
the origin of the universe and the truth or falsehood of an 
original creating and governing power. Various explanations 
are found for the popular belief, and recondite wisdom dis- 
covered in the wildest creations of imagination. Jupiter be- 
comes a type and symbol; Juno vanishes in the purer ether; 
all Olympus resolves itself into the ever-active powers of an 
unconscious nature ; and man, who had originally made himself 
a world of invisible agencies after his own heart, remoulds it 
anew by the measure of his enlarged knowledge and juster 
conceptions. 

And thus we have : 

1. The poets, creating, inventing, teaching, and every where 
finding ready acceptance, because their teachings were in har- 
mony with the feelings and belief of their auditors. 

2. Longographs, arranging the fables of the poets into regular 
narratives, pruned, clipped, and compressed into partial con- 
sistency. 

3. Historians, extending to an unhistorical age the critical 
canons of their own, accepting fables and explaining them by 
natural causes. 

4. Philosophers, examining, discussing, overturning, and 
laying open the field of human inquiry in all its length and 
breadth. 

5. And, finally, symbolizing interpreters of the past, who 
discover treasures of wisdom in the fables of the olden time, 
and think that they have interpreted antiquity when they 
transfer to a remote age the science and arts of their own. 

And keeping this distinction ever present to ‘our minds, we 
can easily see that the nearer men came to the truth, both with 
regard to the Deity and the physical world, the surer they were 
to be looked upon as impiousinnovators. We can explain the 
condemnation of Anaxagoras even independently of his connec- 
tion with Pericles; we can understand the position of Socrates; 
we can conceive how ardent minds, yearning for the truth, but 
with no fixed point to start from, may have wandered from 
doubt to doubt through years of earnest inquiry: we can appre- 
ciate, in a word, that singular compound of earnestness and 
frivolity, scepticism and devotion, heroic virtue and abject 
meanness, keen penetration and blind credulity, quick percep- 
tion of beauty, lively sense of moral excellence, devotion to a 
friend, to country, to a great duty, and a moral degradation, 
which would seem to have corrupted, beyond redemption, the 
spring of every pure thought and noble action. But here, for 
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the present, we shall stop; reserving to another number the con- 
sideration of other points which distinguish Mr. Grote’s work, 
his views of the legislation of Lycurgus, of Athenian democ- 
racy, of the ostracism, of which he was the first to give the 
true em, and his admirable chapter upon Socrates and 
the sophists. 


PRIESTS—THEIR VARIOUS ORDERS. 


PRIESTS may be divided into the ascetic, the jovial, the belli- 
verent, the finical, the shrewd, and the ingenuous. The 
“oily man of God” described by Pope, Scott's Covenanter, 
and Friar Tuck, the disinterested Vicar of Fielding, Shake- 
speare’s. good friars and ambitious cardinals, Mawworm, 
Mrs. Inchbald’s Dorimel, the gentle hero of the Sexton’s 
Daughter, Manzoni’s Prelate and Capuchin, and Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
Monks, are genuine and permanent types, only modified by 
circumstances, All that is subtle in artifice, all that is relent- 
less in the love of power, all that is exalted in spiritual graces, 
all that is base in cunning, glorious in self-sacrifice, beautiful in 
compassion, and noble in allegiance, has been and is manifest 
in the priest. He is at once the author of the worst t ranny 
and the grandest amenities of social life. The traveller on 
Alpine summits blesses the name of St. Bernard, and descends 
to Geneva to shudder at the bigoted ferocity of Calvin. The 
nicture of the good pastor in the Deserted Village, and Ranke’s 

ives of the Popes, give us the two extremes of the character. 
The spiritual heroism of Luther, the religious gloom of Cow- 
per, and the cheerful devotion of Watts, are but varied ex- 
pressions of one feeling, which, according to the frail condi- 
tions of humanity, has its healthy and its morbid phase, its 
authentic and its spurious exposition, and is no more to be 
confounded in its original essence, with its imperfect develop- 
ment and representatives, than the pure light of heaven with 
the accidental mediums which color and distort its rays. 

The prestige of the clerical office is greatly diminished be- 
cause many of its prerogatives are no longer exclusive. The 
clergy, at a former period, were the chief scholars ; learning was 
not less their distinction than sanctity. In every intelligent 
community, this source of influence is now shared with men of 
letters; and even the once peculiar office of public instruction, 
is now filled by the lecturer, who takes an evening from the 
avocations of business or professional life, to claim intellectual 
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sympathy or impart individual opinions. But the great agent 
in breaking up the monopoly of the Pulpit has been the Press. 
Written has in a great measure superseded oral thought. Half 
the world are readers, and the necessity of hearing no longer 
exists to those desirous of knowledge. The sermons of the 
old English divines abound with classical learning and com- 
ments on the times, such as are now sought in periodical litera- 
ture. In Latimer, Andrews, and Donne, we find such hints of 
the prevailing manners as subsequently were revealed by the 
Spectator. The philosophy of antiquity and the morals of courts, 
the facts of distant climes, all that we now seek in popular 
books and the best journals, came to the minds of our ances- 
tors through the discourses of preachers. American ministers, 
prior to and at the era of the Revolution, were the expositors 
of political as well as religious sentiments. Independent of 
the priestly rites, therefore, a clergyman, in past times, repre- 
sented social transitions, and ministered to intellectual wants, 
for which we of this age have adequate provision otherwise ; 
so that the most zealous advocate of reform, doctrine, or ethi- 
cal philosophy, is no longer obliged to have recourse to the 
sacerdotal office, in order to reach the public mind. This ap- 
parent diminution of the privileges of the order, however, does 
not invalidate but rather simplifies its claims. In this as in so 
many other functions of the social economy, progress has the 
effect of reducing to its original elements the duties and the 
influence of the profession. Education, once their special 
responsibility, and popular enlightenment on the questions of 
the hour, being assumed by others, the priest is free to con- 
centrate his abilities on theology and the religious sentiment. 
Division of labor gives him a better opportunity to be “ clear 
in his great office.” It is reduced to its normal state. Except 
in isolated and newly-settled communities, there is not that in- 
cessant appeal to his benevolence and erudition; to heal the 
sick, reconcile litigants, argue civic questions, teach the ele- 
ments of science, promote charities; in a word, to be the vil- 
lage orator and social oracle, are not the indispensable requisites 
of a clergyman’s duty which they were before the Newspaper 
and the Lyceum existed. He is, therefore, at liberty to imitate 
the apostles of Christianity and the fathers of the Church, and 
bring all his power to awaken devotion and faith, and all his 
learning to the defence of sacred truth. That the time and capa- 
city of the profession is diffused, and the sympathy of its mem- 
bers enlisted in behalf of other than these aims, is, indeed, true ; 
but this is a voluntary and not an inevitable result, and only 
proves that the spirit of the age overlays instead of being pene- 
trated and ruled ty the priestly office. 
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After the Reformation, the priestly office lost its specialty ; 
the right to exercise it was no longer peculiar; and in all so- 
cieties and epochs, when a great activity of the religious sen- 
timent, or an earnest discussion of questions of faith prevailed, 
men prayed, sermonized, commented on Scripture, and min- 
gled all the duties of the clerical vocation with their own pur- 
suits. Thus the English statesmen of Cromwell’s time were 
versed in divinity, exhorted, and published tracts in behalf of 
their creeds. Theology was a popular study; and the king- 
dom swarmed with lay preachers. Sects, too, repudiated official 
leaders; and even among the Pilgrim Fathers of New-Eng- 
land, ministers betrayed a jealousy of encroachments on the part 
of their unconsecrated brethren. Many Christians also recog- 
nized spiritual gifts as the exclusive credentials of a priest- 
hood. Church not less than State prerogatives were challenged 
by republican zeal; and the historical authority of the order 
being thus openly invaded, a new and more rational test was 
soon applied, and priests, like kings, were made amenable to 
the tribunal of public opinion, and obliged to rest their claims 
on other than tinditional or educational authority. 

The tendency of all the so-called liberal professions is to limit 
and pervert the development of character, by giving to 
knowledge a technical shape, and to thought a prescriptive 
action. Conformity to a specific method is unfavorable to ori- 
ginal results, and organization often does injustice to its sub- 
jects. Only the strong men, the brave and the highly endowed, 
rise above such restrictions. It is a kind of social necessity 
alone which reconciles the man of scientific genius to seek the 
passport of a medical diploma,—the logician to exert his mind 
exclusively before a legal tribunal, and the votary of religious 
truth to sign a creed and become responsible to a congregation. 
How constantly each breaks away from his respective sphere 
to expatiate in the broad kingdom of letters! ould Hum- 
boldt have written the Cosmos had his life been confined to a 
laboratory, or a round of medical practice? Would Burke 
have theorized in so comprehensive a range, if chained to an 
attorney’s desk, or Sir Henry Vane’s martyrdom acquired a 
holier sanction from the mere title of priest ? 

At the first glance, so distinct are the phases of the office that 
it is difficult to realize its identity. The ideal of a village pas- 
tor like Oberlin, self-devoted, in a secluded district, to the most 

ure and benevolent enterprise,—the life of a Jesuit missionary 
in Canada or Peru, who seems to incarnate the fiery zeal of the 
Church he represents,—the complacent bishop of the Establish- 
ment, listless going threugh a prescribed and his very 
person embodyi 


ing worldly prosperity; and the inelegant but 
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earnest Methodist swaying the multitude at a camp-meeting in 
the wilds of America,—consider the vast contrast of the pic- 
tures: the dark robe, lonely existence, and subtle eye of the 
Catholic; the simple, friendly, conscientious toil of the poor 
vicar; the scholarship and good dinners of the English bishop ; 
the cathedral decked with the trophies of art, and fields lit up 
by watch-fires; the silence of the Quaker assembly, and the 
loud harangue and frantic moans of the “ revival ;” the solemn 
refinement of the Episcopal, the intellectual zeal of the Unita- 


rian, and the gorgeous rites of the Catholic worship; and an’ 


uninformed spectator, to whom each was a novelty, would 
imagine that a totally diverse principle was at work. To the 
philosophic eye, the ceremonies, organization, costume, rites, and 
even creeds of Christian sects, are but the varied manifestations 
of a common instinct, more or less mingled with other human 

ualities, and influenced in its development by time and place. 
Traced back to its source, and separated from incidental asso- 
ciation, we find a natural sentiment of religion which is repre- 
sented in social economy by the priest. a as was the ori- 
ginal relation between the two, however, in the process of time 
it has become so complicated that it now requires no ordinary 
analytical power to divest the idea of the Priest from history, 
and that of religion from the Church, so as to perceive both as 
facts of human nature instead of parts of the machinery of 
civilized life. To do this, indeed, we look inward, and derive 
from consciousness the great idea of a religious sentiment; and 
then ask ourselves how far it is justly represented in the insti- 
tutions of the Church and the persons of her ministers. Let 
this process to be tried by a man of high endowments, genu- 
ine aspirations, and noble sympathies, and what is the result ? 
“Milton,” says Dr. Johnson, in his life of that poet, “ grew old 
without any visible worship,” a phrase which, considering the 
superstition of the writer, and the exalted devotional sentiment 
of the subject, has, to our minds, a most pathetic significance. 
It tacitly admits that Milton worshipped his Maker ; it brings 
him before us in a venerable aspect, at the time when he was 
blind, proscribed, and indigent ; we recall his image at the organ, 
and seem to catch the symphonies of Paradise Lost and the 
Hymn on the Nativity; and yet we are told by the greatest 
votary of religious forms and — among English literary 
men—one who was oppressed by the sense of religious truth, 
and a slave to Church requirements, that, in his old age, the 
reverential bard had no “visible worship.” It is an admission 
of great moment; it is a fact infinitely suggestive. Why did 
not Milton practically recognize any organized church, or pub- 
licly enact any prescribed form? Not altogether because he 
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had tasted of persecution, and been driven, by the force of in- 
dividual opinion, away from popular rites; but also, and to a 
far greater degree, because he had so fully experienced within 
himself, the force and scope of the religious sentiment, and 
found in its prevalent representation, not an incitement, but a 
hindrance to its exercise. In the patriarchal age, the head of a fa- 
mily was its priest; and, in all ages, the true and complete man 
feels a personal interest and responsiblity, a direct and entire re- 
lation to his Creator, that will not suffer interference any more 
than genuine conjugal or parental ties. The so-called —— of 
society has rendered its functions more complex, and broken up 
this simple and natural identity between the offices of devotion 
and those of paternity. It has not only made the priestly office 
distinct and apart from domestic life, but shorn it of glory by 
the cumbrous details of a hierarchy and badges of exclusive- 
ness ; and lessened its sanctity by changing the grand and holy 
function of a spiritual medium and expositor into a professional 
business and special pleading. What are the majority of priests 
but the employées of a sect? And so regarded, how is it pos- 
sible to rejoice “ in the plain presence of their dignity”? Pledged 
to the advocacy of certain tenets, his respectability and liveli- 
hood identified with the favor and support of a congregation, 
restrained by public opinion from natural behavior, and the 
same liberty of speech and action as his fellows, chained to 
a round of duties which it is utterly impossible he should fulfill 
with that entire sympathy essential to their legitimate end,—the 
position of the priest is artificial, and the consequence is, that he 
is often either hypocritical or depressed. By virtue of a buoyant 
temperament, he may shake off or rise above these conditions ; 


but exactly in proportion to his manly qualities is his painful, 


sense of a false relation to life. The consciousness of a pecu- 
liar office struggles with the instincts of an honest soul. The 
incongruity of working in such a vocation for hire,—the mockery 
of attempting to enter sincerely into the grief of the bereaved 
over the corpse of the beloved dead, and, within the hour, ex- 
change salutations with the gay bride at the altar—hallowing 
both occasions with prayer; and, above all, the sense of inex- 
plicable mystery in life, of the presumption of attempting to 
explain it, and of the immense disproportion between what 
custom obliges the tongue to utter, and any adequate realiza- 
tion of it in the heart and life—these and such as these consi- 
derations, weigh upon the heart of the priest, if not devoid of 
sensibility. Called upon by a thoroughly earnest soul in its 
deep perplexity and agonizing bewilderment, what can he do 
but repeat the common-places of his office? How instantly is 
he reduced to the level of other men when brought into contact 
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with a human reality! The voice of true sympathy, though 
from ignorant lips; the grasp of honest affection, though from 
unconsecrated hands, yield more of the balm of consolation in 
such an hour, because they are real, human, and therefore 
nearer to God, than the technical representative of his truth. 
The essential mistake is, that instead of regarding the man as 
something divine in essence and relation, a perverse theology 
assigns that quality to the priest. It is what is grafted upon, 
not what is essential to humanity, that is thus made the nucleus 
of reverence and hope, whereas priesthood and manhood are 
identical. The authority of the former is derived from the 
latter; by virtue of being men we become priests, that is, ser- 
vants of the Most High; and not through any miraculous an- 
ointing, laying on of hands, courses of divinity or rites of or- 
dination. Accordingly, if priests of the Church, as such, hold 
a less influential position now than formerly, it is not because 
the instinct of worship has died out in the human heart, nor 
because men feel less than before the need of interpreters of the 
true, the holy, and the beautiful; it is not that the mysteries of 
life are less impressive, or its vicissitudes less constant, or its 
origin and end less enveloped in sacred obscurity; but it is 
because more legitimate priests have been found out of the, 
Church than in it; because that institution and its ministers 
fail to meet adequately the wants of the religious sentiment ; 
and it has been discovered that the Invisible Spirit is more 
easily found by the lonely sea-shore than in the magnificent 
cathedral; that the mountain-top is an altar nearer to His throne 
than a chancel; and that the rustle of forest-leaves and the 
moaning of the sea less disturb the idea of his presence in the 


devout heart, than the monotonous chant of the choir, or the 


conventional words of the preacher. 

The absolute need of thus separating in our minds the idea 
of the priest as a natural development of humanity—a normal 
phase of character, from the historical idea of the same person- 
age, is at once evinced by the immense distance between the 
lives, influence, and traits of the men who have conspicuously 
borne the office in different sects, ages, and countries; as for 
instance, Ximenes, Wolsey, Richelieu, Whitfield, Channing, 
George Herbert, and Dr, Arnold; in position, habits, and rela- 
tions to the world, how great the contrast! And yet each 
represented to society, in a professional way, the same princi- 
ple; the former with all the pomp of hierarchal magnificence, 
and all the influence of executive power, and the latter b 
the force of patient usefulness, earnest simplicity, and indi- 
vidual moral energy. Between Puritan and Pope what infinite 
grades; between Jewish rabbi and Scotch elder how diverse is 
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the traditional sanction ; and how little would a novice imagine 
that the bare walls and plain costume of a Friend’s meeting 
had the least of a common origin with the gorgeous decorations 
of a minster! Thus do the passions, the tastes, and the very 
blood of races and individuals modify the expression of the 
same instinct; worship is as Protean in its forms as labor, 
diversion, hygiene, or any other human need and activity. Phi- 
losophy reconciles us to the apparent incongruity, and reveals 
beneath surplice, drab-coat, and silken robe, hearts that pulsate 
to an identical measure. 

To the reverent mind that dares to exercise freely the preroga- 
tive of thought, the constant blending of human infirmity with 
the method of worship is painfully evident: the instinet itself, 
the sentiment—highest in man—is thus “ sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought ;” what is beautiful and true in the cere- 
monial or the emblem, ge itself to his consciouness so as to 
intercept the holy beams that he would draw from the altar. 
Let him obey the waves of accident and pause at shrines by 
the wayside ; and according to circumstances will be the inspira- 
tion they yield. Thus turning from the gay Parisian thorough- 
fare, at noon-day, he may pace the chaste aisles of the Madeleine, 
and feel his devotion stirred by the solemn quietude, the few 
kneeling figures—perhaps by the dark catafalque awaiting the 
dead in the centre of the spacious floor; and then what to him 
is the doctrine of transubstantiation? Religious architecture 
is speaking to his heart. The voices of the choristers at St. 
George’s Chapel, at Windsor, may touch his pious sensibility, 
but if his thoughts revert to the ruddy dean, his good dinners, 
and idle life, and the poor, toilsome canons, which make the 
Establishment a reflection of the world’s diversity of condition— 
the pampered and the drudged ; or, if he notes the prayer that 
the (Jueen may be preserved “in health and wealth,” how sanc- 
tity ceases to invest the priest and the ritual, thus typical of 
human vanity and selfishness! 

There are types of character that prophesy vocation, and we 
occasionally see in families a gentle being, so disinterested, 
thoughtful, and above the world in natural disposition, that he 
seems born to wear a surplice, as one we can behold officiating 
at the altar by virtue of a certain innate adaptation; and so 
there are men of strong affections, early bereft, and thereby 
alienated from personal motives, and thus peculiarly able to 
give an undivided heart to God and humanity; or through a 
singular moral experience, initiated more deeply than their 
fellows into the arcana of truth, and hence justified in becom- 
ing her expositors. In cases like these, a more than conyen- 
tional reason for the faith that is in them, causes them to 
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speak and act with an authority which is its own sanction, and 
hence springs what is vital both in the life and the literature of 
the visible Church. Sacerdotal biography, the achievements 
of the true reformer, the literary bequests of the genuine pulpit 
orator, and the results of efficient parochial genius, attest the 
reality of such characters; they are of Nature's ordaining, and 
sectarianism itself is lost sight of in their universal and grateful 
recognition—as witness St. Augustine, Fenelon, Luther, Wesley, 
and Fox. Landmarks in the history of our race, oases in the 
desert of theological controversy, flowers in the garland of 
humanity, they “ vindicate the ways of God to man,” and are the 
redeeming facts of ecclesiastical sway. Above the system they 
illustrate, beyond the limits they designate, and providential ex- 
ceptions to a general rule, we instinctively accept them as holding 
a relation to the religious sentiment and the highest interests of 
the world that only a profane imagination can associate with 
the pretensions of the enedale who claim their fraternity. 
Dupuytren was the most celebrated French surgeon of his 
day; he was destitute of faith, and by his powerful mind and 
brusque hardihood, overcame the individuality of almost every 
one who approached him. One day a poor curé from some 
village near Paris called upon the great surgeon. Dupuytren 
was struck with his manly beauty and noble presence, but 
examined, with his usual nonchalance, the patient’s neck, dis- 
figured by a horrible cancer. “ Avec cela, al faut mourir,” said 
the surgeon. “So I thought,” calmly replied the priest; “I 
expected the disease was fatal, and only came to you to please 
my parishioners.” He then unfolded a bit of paper and took 
from it a five-franc piece, which he handed to Dupuytren, say- 
ing: “ Pardon, sir, the little fee, for we are poor.” ‘The serene 
dignity and holy self-possession of this man, about to die in the 
prime of his life, impressed the stoical surgeon in spite of him- 
self, though his manner betrayed neither surprise nor interest. 
Before the curé had descended half the staircase, he was called 
back by a servant. “If you choose to try an operation,” said 
Dupuytren, “ go to the Hotel Dieu, I will see you to-morrow.” 
“Tt is my duty to make use of all means of recovery,” replied 
the curé, “I will go.” Thenext day, the surgeon cut away re- 
morselessly at the priest’s neck, laying bare tendons and arterics. 
It was before the days of chloroform, and, unsustained by any 
opiate, the poor ewré suffered with uncomplaining heroism. He 
did not even wince. Dupuytren respected his courage; and 
every day lingered longer at his bed-side, when making the 
rounds of the hospital. In a few weeks the curé recovered. A 
year after the operation, he made his appearance in the salon 
of the great professor with a neat basket containing pears and 
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chickens. ‘ Monsieur,” he said, “it is the anniversary of the 
day when your skill saved my life; accept this humble gift; 
the pears and chickens are better than you can find in Paris; 
they are of my own raising.” Each succeeding year, on the 
same day of the month, the honest priest brought his grateful 
offering. At length Dupuytren was taken ill, and the physi- 
cians declared his heart diseased. He shut himself up with his 
favorite nephew and refused to see his friends. One day he 
wrote on a slip of paper, “ Le medecin a besoin du curé,” and sent 
it to the village priest, who quickly obeyed the summons. He 
remained for hours in the dying surgeon’s chamber; and when 
he came forth, tears were in his eyes, and Dupuytren was no 
more. Ilow easy for the imagination to fill up this outline, 
which is all that was vouchsafed to Parisian gossip. 

Whoever has gone from Roman church or palace—his soul 
yet warm with the radiant figures and divine expression of 
saints and martyrs as depicted by the inspired hands of the 
Christian artists of the fifteenth century—into the gloomy and 
lamp catacombs, where the early disciples met in order to enjoy 
* freedom to worship God,” must have felt at once the solemn 
reality and the beautiful triumph of faith, in its unperverted 
“low—on the one hand nerving the believer to cheerful endur- 
ance, and on the other kindling genius to noble toil; and, 
‘efore this fresh conviction, how vain appeared to him the 
mechanical rite and the cold response of familiar worship! 
The truth is that the history of religion is like the history of 
love; a natural and divine sentiment has been wrested into 
illegitimate service; the priest, like the wanton and the 
voquette, abuses to selfish ends what should either be honorably 
iet alone or sacredly cherished. This process, at once so habit- 
ial and so intricate—working through formulas, tradition, 
appeals to fear, the power of custom, the imperative needs and 
ihe ignorant credulity of the multitude—has gradually built up 
’ partition between heaven and earth, obscured spiritual facts, 
made vague and mystical the primitive relation of the soul to 
the fatherhood of God, and thus induced either open skepticism 
or artificial conformity. In painting, in music, in literature, 
in the wonders of the universe, in the mysteries of life, and in 
iuuman consciousness, the sentiment asserts itself forever; but 
to the genuine man of to-day is allotted the ceaseless duty of 
<eeping it apart from the incrustations of form, the perversion 
of office, and the base uses of ambition and avarice. 

How incongruous, when we consider it, is the mixture of 
worldliness and religious ideas in English life! Sir Roger’s 
attendance at church, described by the Spectator, and its 
motives and method, is a true picture of the respectability 
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involved in the custem, apparently its principal sanction, 
The sale of “livings,” the system of tithes, ambition of bishop- 
rics, and church patronage of‘ our venerable Establishment”— 
think of these while musing over the history and words of the 
holy Galilean! Gibbon’s great argument is, that atheism is far 
less pernicious than superstition; and the enlightened visitor 
of Catholic countries feels its rationality. ‘The effect of iden- 
tifying the religious sentiment with the civil power has been 
to desecrate immeasurably the priestly office. 

The lionism of the pulpit is another desecration. London 
and New-York must have their fashionable preachers as well 
as favorite prima donnas, and the phenomena attending each 
are the same. Intellectual amusement, exclusiveness, the mode, 
thus become identical with that which is their essential oppos- 
ite, and the meekness and sublimity of the priestly function is 
utterly lost in a frivolous glare and soulless vanity. The pew 
itself is a satire on existent Christianity; the very organ-airs 
played in the fashionable churches, by recalling the ball-room 
and the theatre, are ironical; and to these how often the 
elegantly-worded common-place of the preacher is a fit accom- 
paniment—so well likened, by a thoughtful writer, to shovelling 
sand with a pitchfork! Thank heaven, we have perpetually 
the Vicar of Wakefield and Parson Adams to keep green the 
memories of that genial simplicity and honest warmth of which 
modern refinement has deprived the clerical man. They, at 
least, were not effigies. Heroism as embodied in Knox, schol- 
arship in Barrow, zeal in Doddridge, holy idealism in Taylor, 
sacred eloquence in Hall and Chalmers—these and like in- 
stances of a fine manly endowment, giving vitality to the priest 
and significance to his ministrations, do not invalidate, but 
rather confirm, the belief that in the vast majority of cases, the 
office lacks authentic power. 

In a recent farce that had a run at Paris, and caricatures 
English life, the curtain rises on a deserted street, hushed and 
eloomy, through which two figures at last slowly walk on tip- 
toe: as they approach, and one begins to address the other, 
the latter, raising his finger to his lips, whispers “ C’est Soonday,” 
and both disappear: the comedy ends, however, with a prodi- 
gious dinner of beef and beer. Absurd as such pictures of a 
London Sabbath are, they yet indicate a suggestive truth, 
which is, that the extreme outward observance in Protestant 
countries, of one day in seven, by repudiating all pastime, is 
the best proof of a conscious defect in the social representation 
of the religious instinct, exactly as the festivity of continental 
people, on the same day, illustrates the opposite extreme of in- 
difference to appearances. It is probable that neither affords a 
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just index of the state of feeling ; for domestic enjoyments in 
the one case, and attendance at mass, by sincere devotees, in the 
other, are facts that modify the apparent truth. It is highly 
probable, also, that in this age of free inquiry and general in- 
telligence, what has been lost in public observance has been 
gained in individual sincerity. There is not the same depend- 
ence on the priest. Devotional sentiment is fed from other 
sources. It has come to be felt and understood as never be- 
fore, that man is personally responsible, and must seek light 
for himself, and repose on his own faith. Accordingly, he is 
comparatively unallied to institutions, and will no longer trust 
for spiritual insight to a mortal as frail and ignorant as him- 
self The redeeming fact is to be sought in the existence of 
the sentiment itself. The sensuality of a Borgia does not in- 
validate the sanctity of Fenelon; because of the artificial fu- 
neral eulogies of Bossuet, we are not insensible to the practical 
impressiveness of Father Mathew; Calvin’s fierce intolerance 
heightens the glory of Luther's vindication of spiritual free- 
dom; the fanaticism of the Methodist, the subtlety of the Je- 
suit, the cold rationalism of the Unitarian, the dark bigotry of 
the Presbyterian, the monotonous tone of the Quaker, the re- 
fined conservatism of the Episcopalian, and other characteristics 
of sects, philosophically considered, are but the excess of a ten- 
dency Ad a also manifests its benign and desirable influence 
as an element of Christian society. What liberal mind can 
reflect upon the agency of the English Church, pregnant of 
abuses as it is, without feeling that she has greatly contributed 
to preserve a wholesome equilibrium amid conflicting agen- 
cies, to keep intact the dignity and hallowed associations of 
worship, to calm the feverish impulses and prolong a law of 
order amid chaotie tendencies? What just observer will hesi- 
tate to award to Dissenters the honor of imparting a vital spirit 
to the listless body of the Church, renewing the sentiment 
of religion which had become dormant through convention- 
alism and oppressive institutions, and making its divine 
reality once more a conscious motive and solace to the world? 
How much have the eminent preachers of liberal Christianity, 
in New-England, done toward enlarging the charity of sects, 
elevating the standard of pulpit eloquence, and giving to the 
priestly office moral dignity and intellectual force! Who that 
has witnessed the life-devotion of the Sisters of Charity, in « 


season of pestilence, seen the tears on the bronze cheeks of 


hardy mariners at the Bethel, or heard the bold protest of the 
educated divine, above the voice of public opinion, at a social 
crisis, pleading for principle against expediency, and has not, 
for the moment at least, forgotten dogmas in grateful appre- 
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ciation of the general benefits resulting from the direct inspira- 
tion of that sentiment, which the priest, of whatever creed, is 
ordained to illustrate? Truly has it been said, that “ it is the 
spirit of the soul’s natural piety to alight on whatever is beau- 
tiful and touching in every faith, and take thence its secret 
draught of spiritual refreshment.” Even popular literature 
enforees the argument. The lives of Fox, Wesley, Fenelon, 
Arnold, Chalmers, and Channing illustrate the same truth, that 
the man can redeem the priest, the soul vindicate the office, 
and the reality of a sentiment reconcile or sublimate discordant 
creeds. 

That good maxim of the brave English lexicographer, “ Clear 
your mind of cant ;” and the noble appeal of Campbell’s chival- 
ric muse, who asks— 


“has Earth a clod 

Where man, the image of his God, 

Unscourged by Superstition’s rod, 
Should bend the knee?” 


have an eternal significance. We are called upon to resist 
priesteraft by as potential reasons as those which impel to sin- 
cere devotion. It is evidenced in the best writings of the day, 
that the highest in man’s nature may be linked with the most 
ferocious and abject. Balfour of Burley is but the fanciful 
embodiment of an actual union between religious zeal and a 
thirst for blood. Blanco White’s memoirs indicate the possible 
variations of speculative belief in an honest and ardent mind; 
and true observation induced John Foster to write his able 
treatise on “The Objections of Men of Taste to Evangelical 
teligion.” Father Marquette’s adventurous martyrdom, Pas- 
cal’s metaphysical acuteness, the rude courage of John Knox, 
the witch-chronicle of Mather, the magnetic power of Edward 
Irving, the wit that scintillated from Sydney Smith, the poetry 
of Heber, the ideal beauty of Buckminster’s style, and the vir- 
tuous charm of Berkeley, prove how the expositors of religion 
blend with professional life the essential characteristics of man, 
and how impossible is it to divide the office we are considering, 
from those qualities and conditions which belong essentially 
to the race. In the face of such diversity, before such acknow- 
ledged facts, how irrational is it to exempt the priest from any 
law either of life or character; how unphilosophical and untrue 
to regard him in any other light than that of experience; and 
how unjust to imagine there is any occult virtue in ceremonial 
systems of faith, or the accident of vocation, whereby he derives 
any special authority unsustained by personal gifts and rec- 
titude | 
The problem we have suggested, of an antagonism between 
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the theological profession, the office of priest and the manly 
instincts, has recently been illustrated by the criticisms on 
Carlyle’s Life of Sterling. In that work, it is lamented that the 
mental freedom and just development of a gifted, ingenuous 
and aspiring soul were restrained and baffled by the vocation 
of priest; and to this view Churchmen indignantly protest, and 
accuse the biographer of infidelity. It is evident, however, 
that it was not religion but its formula, not truth but an insti- 
tution, which he thought hampered and narrowed the legitimate 
spirit of his friend. There is that which commands profound 
respect in Carlyle’s recoil from the conventional; there is 
justice in his indignation at the attempt to link a true, loving, 
brave, and progressive mind to any wheel of social machinery. 
To keep apart from an organized mode of action is the instinct 
of the best natures,—not from pride, but self-respect. Of mo- 
dern writers few have a better right to claim for literature an 
agency more effective than the priesthood. The press has, 
indeed, in a measure, superseded the pulpit. No intelligent 
observer of the signs of the times can fail to perceive that 
as a means of influence, the two are at least equal. In the 
pages of journals, in the verses of poets, in the favorite books 
of the hour, we have homilies that teach charity and faith 
more cloquently than the Sunday’s discourse ; they come nearer 
to experience ; they are more the offspring of earnest convic- 
tion, and therefore enlist popular sympathy. When we turn 
from such genuine pleadings and pictures to those offered by 
the priest—how unreal do the last appear! It was once re- 
marked by an auditor of a genial man, who gave a prescrip- 
tive emphasis to his sermons, quite foreign to his frank nature, 
that he seemed to feel that what he uttered was “ important if 
true ;” and such is the impression the majority of preachers leave 
on the listener’s mind. If we carefully note those within the 
sphere of our acquaintance, we find that they are either visibly 
oppressed or rendered artificial by their profession. It seldom 
harmoniously blends with their nature. They seem painfully 
conscious of a false relation to society, or manfully, and, it may 
be recklessly, put aside the character, as if it were indeed a mas- 
querade. Kither course is a proof of incongruity; and in 
those cases where our confidence and affection are spontane- 
ously yielded, is it not the qualities of the man that win and 
hold them? Do not the perversions of the office justify the 
idea of the student who said of his classmate, “ He is too good 
a fellow for a priest ?” 

In no profession do we find so many instances of a mistaken 
choice, and this even when its duties are respectably fulfilled. 
The candid priest, when arrived at maturity, will not seldom 
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confess with pain, that the logical skill of the advocate, the 
love of representing nature of the artist, the scientific skill of 
the physician, or the practical industry of the man of affairs, 
constituted the natural basis of his usefulness; and proved 
inadequate endowments in his actual vocation. Perhaps the 
great error is in prematurely deciding on a step so responsible. 
To bind a youth’s interests, reputation, and opinions to the 
priesthood, as is often done by the undue exercise of authority 
and influence, at an impressible age, by Protestant not less than 
Catholic families, is a positive wrong; and the moral courage 
which repudiates what was unjustly assumed, is more desery- 
ing of honor than blame. Occasionally we see delightful ex- 
ceptions to such an erroneous choice; men of firm yet gentle 
souls, deep convictions and sustained elevation, whose talents 
not less than the spirit they are of, whose natural demeanor, 
habitual temper, and constitutional sympathies, designate them 
for the sacred office. We listen to their ministrations without 
misgiving, accept their council, rise on the wings of their 
prayer, respond to their appeals, and rejoice in their holiness— 
as atrue and a blest incentive and consolation. We ordain 
them with our hearts, for the idea of the priest is lost in that of 
the brother. 

In these instances, the normal conditions of the office are 
realized, the boundaries of sect forgotten, and the legitimate 
idea of a minister to the religious sympathies practically made 
apparent. Such a priest was Fenelon, in whose life, aspect, 
and writings the love of God and man were exhibited with such 
pure consistency that his name is a spell which invokes all that 
is sacred in the associations of humanity. The blandishments 
of a court, the rudeness of soldiers, the ignorance of peasants, 
were alike chastened by his presence. Neither persecution, 
high culture, nor the gifts of fortune, for a moment, disturbed 
his holy self-possession. He disarmed prejudice, envy, intrigue, 
and violence, by the tranquil influence of the spirit he was 
of. Ecclesiastical power, ceremony, tradition, and literary 
fame were but the incidental accessories of his career. The 
principles of Christianity and the temper of its genuine disci- 
ple so predominated in his actions, speech, manners, writings, 
and in his very tones and expression of countenance, that 
every heart, by the instinct of its best affections, recognized 
his spiritual authority. The man thoroughly vindicated the 
office ; therefore the courtier at Versailles and the rustic of 
Cambray held him in equal reverence. 

In Madame Guyon, Anne Hutcheson, and Hannah More, 
we see the religious sentiment and the instinct of proselytism in 
connection with the idiosyncrasies of female character, rendered 
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more offecting by its tenderness, and losing in efficient dignity 
by the weakness of the sex. A beautiful example of the natu- 
ral priest, unmodified by the paraphernalia of the office, is 
given in Wirt’s description of the Blind Preacher, while its 
original identity with scholarship and philosophy is_sin- 
gularly illustrated in the career of Abelard; and Moliére’s 
Tartuffe is but the dramatic embodiment of its extreme actual 
perversion at those periods when the form, by a gradual pro- 
cess of social corruption, has completely superseded the reality, 
and cant and hypocrisy are allowed to pass from truth and 
emotion. All that is peculiar in the modus operandi of sects tes- 
tifies to the constant adaptation of the office to occasion: thus 
the itinerant episcopacy of the Methodists, the attractive tem- 
ples of the Catholics, the time-hallowed liturgy of the Church 
of England, the immersing fonts of the Baptists, the plain lan- 
guage and prescriptive uniformity of the Quakers, and the lit- 
erary culture of the Unitarians, appeal to certain tastes, feel- 
ings, or associations, which, hie independent of the reli- 
gious sentiment, greatly tend to the impressiveness of its out- 
ward manifestation upon different classes of persons. A spi- 
ritual tendency is characteristic of Swedenborgians; an absence 
of the sense of beauty is observable in the Friends; the super- 
stitious element is the usual trait of Catholics; conservatism pre- 
vails among Episcopalians; and a progressive spirit and broad 
sympathies usually distinguish liberal Christians. To a bigot 
this diversity is offensive ; to a philosopher it is the result of 
an inevitable and beneficent law. An American poet has aptly 
described the scene which a Protestant city presents on a Sab- 
bath morning, when its streets are filled with the diverging 
streams of a population, each moving toward its respective 
place of worship, in obedience to this law of individual faith. 

The word “skeleton” as applied to the outline of sermons is 
very significant, for this is the only feature they have in com- 
mon when vital; and yet how different the manner in which 
they are clothed with life! Sometimes it is logic, sometimes 
enthusiasm; now the eloquence of the heart, and now the in- 
genuity of the head that creates the animating principle; in 
one instance the beauty of style, and in another the se of 
conviction or the glow of sympathy; and there are cases 
where only grace of manner, melody of voice, and the magnet- 
ism of the preacher’s temperament and delivery impart to his 
words their effect; for every grade of rhetorical power, from 
the refinements of artificial study to the gush of irresistible 
feeling, has scope in the pulpit: there is no sacred charm in 
that rostrum except what its occupant brings; its possible 
scale includes elocutionary tricks and the most disinterested 
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and unconscious utterance: mediocrity lisps there its common- 
place truisms, and devotional genius breathes its holy oracles: 
it is the medium of complacent formulas as well as of inspired 
truth. 

The ancient philosophers and the modern essayists often 
apply wisdom to life in the manner of the best sermonizers ; 
and as Christianity has infused its spirit into literature, this 
has become more apparent. Seneca as a moralist, and Plato in 
psychological speculation, anticipated many of the sentiments 
that now have a religious authority. Rousseau, in as far as he 
was true to humanity, Montaigne to the extent he justly inter- 
prets the world, Bacon in as far as he indicates the approaches 
to universal truth, Saint Pierre when awaking the sentiment of 
beauty as revealed in nature, Shakespeare by the memorable 
development of the laws of character, Dante as the picturesque 
limner of the material faith of the middle ages, Richter in his 
beautiful exposition of human sentiment,—all exhibit a phase 
or element of the priest, and in the writings of Milton and 
Chateaubriand it breaks forth with a still more direct emphasis. 
And this unprofessional teaching, this priesthood of nature, has 
multiplied with the progress of society, so that every commu- 
nity has its father confessors, its sisters of charity, its gifted 
interpreters and eloquent advocates; while literature, even in 
forms the most profane, continually emulates the sacred fune- 
tion, yielding great lessons, exciting holy sentiment, and de- 
moustrating pure faith. Indeed, it is characteristic of the age, 
that the technical is becoming merged in the esthetic; as culture 
extends, the distinctive in pursuit and office loses its promi- 
nence. Lamb jocosely told Coleridge he never heard him do 
any thing but preach; and there is scarcely a favorite among 
the authors of the day that, in some way, does not hallow his 
genius by consecrating it to an interpretation or sentiment 
which, in its last analysis, is religious. 

In these considerations may be found a partial explanation 
of that diminution of individual agency in the priesthood to 
which we have referred. The modern religious teachers also, 
as we have seen, have not the same extent of ignorance to van- 
quish as the old divines. The line of demarcation between 
ecclesiastical polity and Christian truth is more evident to the 
multitude; and it is now felt as never before, that “a heart 
of deep sympathies solves all theological questions in the flame 
of its love and justice.” Hence the comparative indifference to 
controversy; and the recognition of the primal fact—so truly 
stated by the same reflective writer—that “spiritual insight, 
moral elevation, rich sympathies, are the tokens whereby the 
divinely ordained are signalized.”* 


* Calvert’s Scenes and Thoughts in Europe. 
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The practical inference is, that never before was the obliga- 
tion o! personal responsibility in spiritual interests, on the part 
of the laity, so apparent, nor that of a thorough integrity in 
the priesthood. ‘To be “clear in his great office’—to rely on 
absolute gifts and essentials of character—to cleave to simpli- 
city and truth, and keep within the line of honest conviction, is 
now the priest’s only guarantee, not only of self-respect, but of 
usefulness and honor. Organization, form, tact, theological 
acquirement, the prestige of traditional importance, are of 
little efficacy. The scientific era—the reiiction to first causes 
—the universal and intense demand for the real—the exposure 
of delusions—the test of wide intelligence and fearless inquiry— 
the jealousy of mental freedom—the multiplied sources of devo- 
tional sentiment—the earnestness of the age—all invoke him 
to repudiate the machinery, the historical badge, the conven- 
tional resources of his title—nay, to lose, if possible, his title 
itsel{—and incarnate only the everlasting principles, laws, and 
sentiments, by virtue of which alone he may hope for inspira- 
tion or claim authority. 


UPON THE ORIGIN OF ECCLESIASTICAL TRIBU- 
NALS. 


Treatise in answer to Discourses published by Doctor LEFEVRIERE tn 
his History of French Rights, and by the advocate BELLIME in his 
Dissertation upon the Ancient Ecclesiastical Jurisdictions inserted 
tn the Revue Etrangere et Francaise de Législation, de Jurispru- 
dence, et d’ Economie Politique, of October, 1843.* Translated 
from the Italian of MicHarn de Matrutas by P. Y. CurLer. 


A WISE institution to which France is indebted for many 
regulations of its civil right, and its procedures (1) is now 
attempted to be called a usurpation made against the powers of 
society, and of the Prince. ‘The Messrs Lefevriére and Bellime 
repeating what has been often written against the foundation 
of the Ecclesiastical Tribunals, study to prove that their truc 
origin is derived from certain words of St. Paul, in which he 
suggests to the faithful to submit their causes and litigations to 
the judgment of persons of the Church, whence he would have 
it inferred that the words of “The Doctor of the People” had 
an influence over jurisprudence that he himself did not foresee 
nor intend. ‘“ He had doubtless no other intention, (says Mon- 


* The Notes will be found at the end of the Article. 
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sieur Bellime,) than to induce the primitive Christians to submit 
themselves to the arbitration of their brothers rather than to 
consume their property in costs before the tribunals of the 
Empire.” He says, farther on, “that in the middle age, an 
epoch in. which all principles were confounded, and in which 
the few lights that existed were concentrated in the clergy, that 
text of St. Paul was interpreted otherwise. Favored by the 
obscurity of the times, (he remarks,) this multitude of clerical 
jurisdictions sprang forth, which secured to the Church the 
patrimony of our fathers as an accessory of their consciences.” 
(2) And is all this true? We say, no. 

In the context of the books of the Messrs. Lefevriére and 
Bellime, it is admitted that St. Paul and the first Apostles of 
the Church, among whom was their prince, St. Peter, may 
truly have received from our Divine Saviour the courts (that 
is as much as to say the jurisdiction and the right to hold 
tribunals) for the trial of the controversies of the disciples of 
the faith alone. And thence it is inferred that no right was 
granted to the bishops to judge the persons of the clergy or 
their causes, either civil or criminal. Therefore it is that this 
last right is not a right, but a usurpation committed by the 
priests, according to the authors above referred to, who pre- 
tend that the ecclesiastical tribunals in the earliest times judged 
of the litigations of the clergy, for no other reason than that 
the clergy themselves wished to obey the counsels of the much- 
lauded Apostle of the People, and, little by little, the counsels 
so given (as they believe them) became precepts, and finally, 
inflexible laws. 

Now, to destroy so flimsy an argument, we, although of the 
laity, and not at all belonging to the order of the most noble of 
Heaven, desire to speak without party spirit, and study to 
prove that the tribunals of the fichons for the causes of the 
clergy originated not in the counsels or advice, but in the pre- 
cepts of the Apostles, which they published, because they were 
well contain that by the will of God the causes of the clergy 
ought to and must be decided by the Ecclesiastical Tribunals, 
when they, the clergy, happened to be called in judgment by 
any one. Now let us see the proof. 


I. The words of St. Paul are a precept, and not a mere 
advice or counsel. The true origin of the Ecclesiastical 'T'ri- 
bunals is divine. 

St. Paul did not advise, but made a solemn precept to Christ- 
ians to respect Ecclesiastical Tribunals. He, preaching the 
will of our Saviour Jesus, proclaimed that it was necessary a 
clergy should be created, which would be according to the order 
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of Melchisedec, and not according to the order of Aaron; and 
it suffices to say, according to him who was illustrious in judg- 
ing as king and as priest, or according to him who was priest, 
and had also as such the power of judging things temporal. 
And this preaching of St. Paul was not singular, because the 
Great Prince of Apostles, St. Peter, repeated the same thing, 
or nearly the same thing, when he wrote the second chap- 
ter of his first epistle. 

The text of Saint Paul is found in his letter to the Hebrews 
in these terms. “It was necessary that another priesthood 
should arise, not according to the order of Aaron, but accord- 
ing to that of Melchisedec.” And about the time of the pro- 
mulgation of this principle, he himself instituted the Clerical 
Magistracies and gave the judicial procedure. He prohibited 
the bishops from receiving any accusation against a priest, un- 
less it was aceredited by the depositions of two or three wit- 
nesses agreeing therewith, which 1s read in his Epistle to Timo- 
thy, 5: 19. Afterward, he spake earnestly of the litigious 
suits, and, among many others, of the celebrated incest case, 
of which he makes mention in his letter to the Corinthians. 

And the author of the apostolical institutions under the 
name of St. Clement,—an author, certainly, according to Pro- 
testants, very ancient, if not of the first century of the Church,— 
in Book IL, chap. 45, repeating the above-mentioned precept 
of St. Peter, establishes the same principle. 

The histories from that time record many tribunals of 
bishops from the end of the first century of the Church, and 
in the fourteenth head of the 14th book of Nicefero, that St. 
Cerillo, of Alexander himself, administered justice between 
litigants, as a perfect magistrate, having jurisdiction which the 
Greeks called ToArtecap, Also, the old papers indicate precisely 
the words, Bijvara, or tribunals with Avvaoreca, and the grades 
or degrees of power; which may be seen in the third homily of 
St. John of Chrysostom. 

These facts are not questioned by the learned among Protest- 
ants. And, in truth, Spanhemio, in his “ Evangelical Doubts,” 
openly declares, in the fifteenth doubt, part 3, that the Church 
has, in truth, its tribunals instituted by Jesus Christ with judi- 
cial powers, which he repeats in the work against Obbesio and 
Spinosa. Hartman, in the work ‘ De Rebus gestis Christ, Sub 
Apostolis,” cap. 3, p. 63, teaches a similar doctrine. 

Moreover, those words of Christ himself, of his having every 
power, (data est mihi omnis potestatis, etc.,) written in the Gospel 
of Saint Matthew, 28: 18; and those other expressions, that, 
as he was sent from the Divine Father, so he sent his disciples, 
(sicut misit me pater et ego mitto vos, etc.,) in the Gospel of Saint 
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John, joined to those other words: Ye shall sit upon twelve 
seats judging, ete., (se debitis et vos supersedes duodecem judicantes, 
ete.,) which are read in the above-cited Gospel of Saint Matthew 
19 : 28, considered with the others: You may not touch my 
anointed, (nolile tangere Christos meos, ete.,) sufficiently prove our 
position. 

But, without stopping frther to examine this proposition, 
it may suffice to say, that Mons. Bellime, at page 796 of the 
Revue, admits clearly that, in place of advice or a counsel, it 
may have been really also an evangelical precept to establish 
that the causes of the clergy must be judged by the bishops. 
But he distinguishes the evangelical precept from the law. 
We, therefore, ask, Is an evangelical precept less than a law ? 
‘The text of the above-mentioned Mons. Bellime is the follow- 
ing: “The above-mentioned expressions seem to show that he 
discoursed rather of an evangelical precept than a law.” And 
what means this? Perhaps that an evangelical precept is less 
than a law? 


II. The first holy fathers and doctors of the Church taught 
the same thing. 

In our article inserted in the 13th volume of the Annals 
of Religious Science, page 280, we have demonstrated that the 
primitive holy fathers and doctors of the Church confirmed 
the proposition laid down in the preceding section. To put 
the matter beyond doubt, we add here simply that the clerical 
jurisdiction must have had its origin from our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and from the apostolical times; because it was con- 
‘irmed by the practice of the above-mentioned holy doctors 

nd fathers. Saint Gregory speaks of it in the sermon De 
ecurs Domin. St. Epiphany in Haer, 55 de Melchised. Saint 
ivhn of Chrysostom, ete. Origen also, who belonged to the 
second century, and the principal part of the third, is an indis- 
putable witness of the fact. He unwillingly submitted to the 


judicial sentence emanating from the Bishop Demetrio, against 


himself. He conforms sufficiently, and makes mention of it in 
the preface to the 6th volume in Joan. 

More: the name itself of bishop explains in a word, that, 
from the earliest times, their origin was deemed divine. In 
fact, from the first century of the Church, they were called 
cpxnyv; that is, magistrater judex, as St. Gregory Nazianzeno, 
of the third century, says in the 2d Oration, and in the 46th 
ad Afric. 

And the bishops and saints of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
as well as those of the sixth and seventh, preserved the tradi- 
tion of their predecessors; and in spite of how many unfortu- 
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nate vicissitudes in practice and in fact, were they preserved as 
rare and memorable vestiges, to declare to the world the great- 
ness of Rome! 


IIIf. The imperial laws on the question. By the laws of 
the Emperors, also, the divine origin of the Ecclesiastical 
Tribunals is proved. 

The Emperor Constantine the Great acknowledged, by his 
famous Constitution, which may be seen in the Extrai de Kpis- 
copali judicio cod. Theod. Tom VL, page 339 of the edition of 
Lipsia, of 1743. True it is, that our opponents treat it as 
apocryphal. As such Furvet, Loyseo, Godofred, etc., have 
declared it. But they themselves know that these have hap- 
pened to be compiled by lawyers of great talent, among whom 
we name three F'renchmen—Fr. Florens, de jurisdiction eccle- 
six, tom. 2, page 35 of the edition of Norimberga, of 1756; 
Donjal Praenot Canon, lib. 2, cap. 2; and John St. Gendre, 
in his celebrated book, Episcopale judicium adversus calmu- 
nias Gothofredo accerime vindicatum. 

Now, it is demonstrated with the greatest clearness, that the 
above-mentioned Constitution of Constantine is not spurious ; 
because Mr, Gustaro Haenel has published in Leipsic, with the 
type of G. B. Teubuer, a tract, by which he brings new dis- 
coveries upon this matter. He brings the fac-simile of the 
ancient letters. He brings forward the observations made by 
him recently upon the original codes, and draws the conclusion 
that Emperor Constantine really made the above-mentioned 
law. 

It is time, says Mr. Heenel, that Constantine might amplify 
the jurisdiction of the bishops; and the reason for which Con- 
stantine was so willing to concede to the bishops he thinks 
two-fold—the one is the respect of the Christian priests, 
which the ancient writers attest Conszantine to have had in 
the extreme; and Constantine himself confessed, in the epistle 
still existing in the library of Pitheo, that he did not wish 
the court of the priest made less than if he were presid- 
ing judge. The other is that which the emperor declared at 
last as follows: ‘“ We have with wholesome edict once estab- 
lished this; this we with perpetuel law confirm to repress the 
malicious seeds of litigation, to the end that unfortunate men 
implicated by the long and quasi perpetual of the entangled 
actions of the bar, may be liberated with a final decision from 
wicked petitions, (or bills.)” To the end then that the emperor 
might alleviate the unfortunate implicated in actions perpetu- 
ally delayed, he granted the bishops also power to judge the 
dissentient party. Because the emperor knew that litigations 
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before the ecclesiastical tribunals were terminated without 
much costs, and without evasion, as Messrs. Belime and 
Lefevriére themselves remark, as we shall soon see. Then this 
imperial law also proves the divine origin of the ecclesiastical 
forum. He certainly would not have been able to amplify 
them if they did not exist before, since to amplify a thing not 
before existing implies a contradiction. But all this is not 
sufficient. 

About eighty years after the death of Constantine the Great, 
Theodosius ascended the throne of the Ceesars Augusti. In the 
twenty-first day and ult., Cod. Theodos. de Epic. et clric, 
he explained, noted, and commanded quasi the same prescrip- 
tions, protesting also against those persons who were attempt- 
ing to spoil the bishops of their rights, to subject the priests to 
the decision of the temporal powers. He in such manner re- 
acknowledges also the spirit as divine in those remarkable 
words, ‘ Nolite tangere Christos meus,” and here are the ex- 

ressions of the above-mentioned Theodosius: “It is not 
fawful that the ministers of God be subjected to the temporal 
powers.” 


IV. The objection to the imperial law and the answer to it. 

The objection which is here treated consists in the assertion 
of those persons who pretend that precisely by the imperial 
laws the tribunals of the bishops had origin. This is most 
false. The spirit of those laws is all to the contrary. It ac- 
knowledges, in truth, the liberal exercise of those tribunals, 
and amplifies the limits of them, but nothing more. We 
repeat it. It was not Theodosius that granted to the clergy 
the right to establish tribunals: he did no more than re- 
acknowledge the divine origin of the same, a recognition that 
after him was moreover made by his successors or by the 
emperors Arcadio et Onorio by the 9th Jan: Cod. de Episcop. 
Audient; by the emperor Mariano by the 14th law Cod. eod. ; 
and by many others. 

These imperial decrees were made not to give protection, 
but against those persons who were desirous to invade the 
rights of others. In the fourth and fifth centuries of the 
vulgar era, Citam Flave reiicknowledged the same protection, 
and nothing more. These are his words, which we read at 

age 793 of the Revue, which is in hand: “Ina poem where 

lovra speaks of the Church at Lyons, he deplores the division 
of the empire after the death of Louis the Good, and he puts 
these lines in the mouth of the Church: 


‘Post evangelicos clypeos post tela, 
Corusca oris apostolici post pia jura Dei, 
Me Constantinus reverendo munit alore, 
Me quoque Theodosius protegit ore pio.’ 


| 
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“Tttis probable that Flora, celebrating the protection of 
Constantine and of Theodosius, had in view the Constantian 
constitution preserved in the Theodosian Code.” 

Then the Emperors did grant protection, or they commanded 
that the Ecclesiastical tribunals :night be free in the exercise of 
their rights and of their jurisdiction, as we also have proved 
elsewhere. 


IV. The Council of Paris of 615. It, and the things quasi 
contemporaneous, may be usefully invoked in favor of the divine 
origin of the Ecclesiastical Tribunals. 

Our opponents assert, that in the seventh century, the preten- 
sions of the Bishops to hold tribunals with temporal powers 
were for the first time acknowledged in France, and they cite 
here the celebrated Council of Paris, held in the year 615. 
This Council, according to Messrs. Lefevridre and Belime, 
declared that the secular judges must not for an instant know 
the causes of persons of the Church. Then they add: This is 
the first time that Ecclesiastical jurisdiction was acknowledged 
by the temporal powers in France. Well, we respond that this 
assertion is most false. 

And in truth, what was ever prescribed by the Council of 
Paris? By the confession of the same opponent, there was 
nothing more done than to decree ‘that the lay-judges must 
not know for an instant the causes of persons of the Church.” 
Well, this decretal proves that it might have been otherwise. 
Was it not possible for them to have made decrees, as many 
others after, did, to repress those persons who were invading 
the rights of the Bishops? More: a most noted fact, an act 
of the times of Clodoveo II., who reigned in Paris from 481 to 
511, an act that appears to be made in a time in which the 
Theodosian Code was well known in Paris, perhaps does not 
prove what we say. It is not our purpose to search the proof 
of such an act, nor to make an extraordinary pomp of erudi- 
tion, because it suffices to read the French Mistory, or the Ency- 
clopedia Italiana, or the Dizionario della Conversatione, to the 
word clodoveo, to be convinced that under this King the 
Theodosian Code was known in Gaul. Then, if it be true that 
the Parisians knew perfectly the above-mentioned Theodosian 
Code, it must also be affirmed, as the proper consequence, that 
they were not ignorant of the Constitutions of the Emperors 
Constantine and Theodosius, mentioned in the third section. 
And if in Paris such Constitutions were known, how is it pos- 
sible to suppose that the Church would in those times be sub- 
ject to the secular jurisdiction? How are the above-mentioned 
words of Theodosius, which commanded: “It is not lawful 
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that the ministers of the altar be subjected to the jurisdiction 
of the temporal powers,” etc., ever to be construed or reconciled 
with a supposition to the contrary ? 

Beside, the Council of Paris of 615 was after the celebrated 
General Council of Nice, which, according to the fifth chapter 
of the second volume of the collection of Labbé, of the edition, 
(venela,) acknowledges the Ecclesiastical Tribunals as estab- 
lished by Divine decree. And is it possible, that while all the 
Christian world were venerating the decree of the Fathers of 
Nice, that of Paris alone did not know it? Beside, who is 
able to deny that the Parisians, before the year 615, were obe- 
dient to the Evangelical precepts—to those precepts of which 
we have discoursed in section second. 

But we speak in concrete of the Council of Paris, and of 
things contemporaneous with it. We say that that and these 
may be also usefully invoked in favor of the Divine origin of 
the tribunals of the bishops. And with reason; because the 
Council of Paris decided nothing else than that the secular 
judges should not judge the causes of the clergy. And why 
this? Because there were secular judges who might pass over 
to invade the rights of the clergy. This is an incontrovertible 
fact. 

Persino, the Emperor Valentian HMI., wished to seize the ° 
audience of the bishops, as may be seen in the annals of Car- 
dinal Baionio, in the year 452, number fifty-two, of volume 
eight, page one hundred and thirty-four of the edition. 

Other conjunctions of this sort gave occasion for the Coun- 
cil of Paris and other cities to make solemn decree with which 
to repress those who were inclined to think differently from 
the Evangelical precepts; and so thd principle of the divine 
origin of the ecclesiastical forum was maintained sound. Then 
we with reason affirmed that the Council, and the efforts of 
those who were willing to destroy the rights of the priests, are 
rather to be invoked in our favor. 

Mosheim, and other enemies of the ecclesiastical forum, have 
necessarily confounded the facts to sustain their arguments. 

And to console ourselves that the truth is most clear when 
displayed by itself, we cite just this, which is written by Signore 
Lanzunes, in an important article inserted in the Encylopedia 
Italiana above mentioned, to the word clero, confuting, victori- 
ously, the said Mosheim and his company. But the followers 
of those persons, notwithstanding they are defeated in one 
quarter, apply themselves to another cavil, and say that the 
bishops, not contenting themselves with judging the causes 
of the clergy, were anxious also to take cognizance of the 
causes of the laity. We are not bound to answer this calumny, 
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because it does not at all relate to the origin of the Ecclesias- 
tical tribunals. Therefore, if we are willing to regard the thing 
in another aspect, as it might have been stated, the right of the 
said bishops relative to secular affairs; also, we do not abandon 
the principal argument, because we stop a moment to descant 
briefly upon this, and show the reasons which destroy the con- 
trary opinion. 

And the reason of this jurisdiction is explained (we believe 
involuntarily) by the above-mentioned authors, and especially 
by Mr. Belime. They sustain that it being observed by the 
faithful, that the procedure of the Ecclesiastical Tribunals 
was more expeditious, more wise than those of the em- 
pire which were in existence, the wise sovereigns and people, 
and among the first the Emperor Constantine, ordained that 
the bishops should have the right to judge also the causes of 
the laity. At page 108 of the Hevue, see what Mr. Belime says 
of it: ‘“‘ The procedure was infinitely more wise and perfect in 
the Ecclesiastical Courts than in the lay courts.” And in truth 
this was the principal reason why the people were desir- 
ous to go before the sacerdotal judges; and such a pleasure had 
the people in subjecting themselves to the clerical jurisdiction, 
that the Municipal Council were forced to make the law of the 
balive by which the presidents or governors were empowered to 
prohibit the clergy from laying hold of causes and contro- 
versies before the judges of the empire. One of the laws so 
made is given by Mr. Belime in the following terms: “And 
the law of the governors was made to the end that it might 
be publicly known, that the people are prohibited and might 
not dare to go before ecclesiastics for the purpose of exposing 
themselves to litigations before them.” 

The origin, then, of the jurisdiction of the Bishops over the 
causes of the laity, was the perfection of the clerical procedure, 
the wisdom of the jndicial decision, the decided wish of the 
people. 


VII. The ultimate objections of Messrs. Belime and Le- 
fevriére, and conclusion. 

We have at last reached the ultimate objections of the above- 
mentioned authors. Mons. Belime is he, in fine, who speaks 
for both. 

These objections are other observations made upon the text 
of St. Paul, which is in the following words: 1 Corinthians 
6: 1-4. “Dare any of you, having a matter against another, 
go to law before the unjust and not before the saints? Do 
ye not know that the saints shall judge the world? If then 
ye have judgments of things eran to this life, set ther 
to judge who are least esteemed in the Church.” 
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In French, Mr. Belime has it: “Comment se trouve-t-il 
quelqu’un parmi vous qui, ayant un différend avec son frére 
ose I’ appeller en jugement devant les mechants et devant les 
infidéles, et non pas devant les saints? Si done vous avec 
des différends entre vous touchant les choses de cette vie, 
prenez plutét pour juges dans les matiéres les moindres 
personnes de |’Kglise,” and he cites St. Paul in the first letter 
to the Corinthians 6 : 1 and 4 verses, etc. This little discourse 
has two parts. We speak now of the first; we will speak after- 
ward of the second. 

Firstly, we ought to say that the Latin text of the apostle 
St. Paul is not as it has been written in French by Mr. Belime: 
“ Audet aliquis vestrum habens negotium adversus alterum judicari 
apud iniquos et non apud sanctos.” 

Mr. Belime should not have translated the word iniquos with 
the two words méchants and infidéles. He has marred the text. 
Iniquos, says Calepino, in his Dictionary of the Seven Languages, 
means unequal, not eguus ; or near the German, wngloich, and 
the French, inégal. St. Paul, then, commanded the priests of 
Corinth that they might not dare to be judged by the unequal, 
or in other words, to contravene the evangelical precept. How, 
cried he, dare any of you, having a matter against another, be 
judged by the unequal, and not by the saints? It is not law- 
ful that the priests should be judged by those who are not 
priests. Admitting so much for St. Paul, he really admits the 
truth of the divine precept which commanded that the causes 
of the priests ought to be brought before the sacerdotal judges. 
He, in consequence of the words referred to, mentions a similar 
precept. Therefore, he from thence raises his voice against the 
impudence, and et ne quis vestrum, ete. 

evoti, that excellent lawyer, known to allin his Institutions 
of Canonical Rights, at book third, says, that the words of 
St. Paul, in the above-mentioned epistle, comprise a reprehension 
against that man who dared to bring himself into judgment 
before the lay tribunals, supposing that it proved also the exist- 
ence of a real divine law, waich prohibited the priests to allow 
themselves to be judged by those who were not priests. The 
Doctor of the people, he adds, who gravely rebuked his disciples 
who had dared to submit themselves to secular judgment, 
evidently shows the endurance of such disorders to be a thing 
unworthy and unjust. He concludes, therefore, that those per- 
sons deceive themselves who pretend, that St. Paul has made 
a counsel and not a precept upon this. Then St. Paul unfolds 
a precept and not a counsel. Therefore, the above-cited text 
of St. Paul, or its first part, is not favorable to our adversaries. 
We notice now the other part of the said text. 
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This other part at best is not even treated well, because there 
is not in the text the word rather, potius, plutét. Taking away, 
then, such words, the Apostle concludes as follows: “If, then, 
you have litigations of things pertaining to this life, set them 
to judge who are least esteemed in the Church.” What does 
it therefore signify further? And can we not rest ourselves 
here to say immediately that all the words of St. Paul are in 
favor of our assertions 

The ecclesiastical tribunals, it must be absolutely repeated, 
were originated by the divine founder of our august religion, 
derived their authority from his apostles and disciples, from all 
the holy doctors and fathers, as well as the last documents 
Imperial laws of Constantine, and as we have seen by the many- 
times lauded doctor of the people, St. Paul, “and such, in con- 
clusion, is a rapid history of the origin of an institution. 


NOTES. 


L . el Belime expresses himself in the same journal, at page 787. 

3. Very many are the propositions of Saint Paul which evidently prove 
the existence of the ecclesiastical tribunals as having divine origin. In the 
work entitled: Privilegiorum in Persona Saint Petri Romano Pontifici a 
Christo Domino Collatorum Vindiciz, (aucthore, p. Hieremia a Bennettis, 
tom. vii., page 484,) it is written: “Saint Paulus inter officio a Christo, 
Domino in Ecciesin instituta recens et gubernationes, xBeguijcecc, atque voce 
hac utique in radia helraca valorum sive fortitudinun, sire auctoritatem sig- 
nifiean adnotant Thomassinus in Glossar, Opitius in Lexico Zanalitus in 
Lex,” etc. Elsewhere, Saint Paul himself declared to Titus: ‘‘ Argue cum 
omni imperio,” etc. The rest is well seen in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
seventh chapter, eleventh verse, where he teaches; ‘Necessarium fuit 
secundum ordinem Melchisedech alium surgere sacerdotum et non secun- 
dum ordinem Aaron dici.” He commanded Timothy, that he should not 
have received “ adversus presbyterum accusationem, nisi sub duobus autri- 
bus testibus.” He says, in the letter to the Corinthians: “‘Nescitis quo- 
niam angelos judicabimus, quanto magis seccularia. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE OF THE LAST 
THREE MONTHS. 


HISTORY. 


IN this elaborate monograph, the fortunes of the persecuted 
Huguenots, subsequent to the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
' are treated with a fullness of historical 
research, and a graceful facility of com- 
CHARLES Wess. Trans- POSition, which make it a production of 
lated from the French by equal interest and value to the student of 
Henry Wittiam Her- history and tothe general reader. There is 

BERT. 2 vols. Stringer 

& Townsend. no work in our language which presents 

such a lucid, succinct, and complete view 
of the remarkable people whose character, sufferings, and influ- 
ence it eloquently describes, 

The edict of Nantes was first promulgated by Henry the 
Fourth of France, in the year 1598. This instrument was in 
fact a confirmation of the various treaties which had been pre- 
viously concluded between the Roman Catholics and the Pro- 
testants. It commenced by an act of indemnity for all past 
offences. It annulled the verdicts rendered against the Reformed 
in the superior courts on account of their religion. It gave the 
right of citizenship to their children, who were established on 
a foreign soil, and invited them to return to their native coun- 
try. ‘lhe right of unlimited liberty of conscience was accorded 
to the Protestants; but their exercise of public worship was 
restricted by certain conditions. The edict of Henry IV., with 
its large and liberal provisions, was confirmed by Louis XIIL., 
and even by Louis XIV. For nearly a century, the French ° 
Protestants enjoyed the nominal protection of this decree ; but 
its mild concessions were gradually set aside; a series of fla- 
grant persecutions ensued; until, on the 23d day of October, 
1685, the solemn revocation of the edict was signed at Fon- 
tainbleau, by Louis XIV. 

It was now ordered that the Protestant temples should be 
demolished—that the exercise of their religious worship should 
cease, on pain of confiscation of property and personal ar- 
rest—that the Protestant schools should be closed—and that 
the children born after the promulgation of the law should be 
baptized by the priests of their parishes, and brought up in 
the Roman Catholic faith. A term of four months was granted 


to refugees to return to France, and embrace the Catholic 
religion; unless they did so within that time, their estates 
became the property of the king. Protestants were forbidden 
to leave the kingdom, and carry their fortunes abroad, and all 
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the provisions of the law against relapsed converts were con- 
firmed. 

Subject to the most oppressive severities, a great number of 
the Reformed dmnnianh at all risks to quit the kingdom. 
The ministers, who had been granted a respite of fifteen days 
for their departure, were the first to go into voluntary exile. 
The most of them went in haste, unprovided with the common 
necessaries of life, at a bleak and inclement season, and ignorant 
where they might find an asylum. Many laymen sought per- 
mission to emigrate, but usually in vain. No precaution, how- 
ever, could avail to prevent them from leaving a country in 
which their religious worship was proscribed. The frontiers 
and coasts were guarded by men who were rewarded in pro- 
portion to their captures; arms were placed in the hands of 
the peasants, who were forced to quit their work in order to 
watch the highways and ferries, and to observe night and day 
those who escaped; reports were industriously spread that 
there was no asylum for the refugees abroad ; that they would 
be every where without employment and without relief; 
that more than ten thousand had died of wretchedness in 
England; and that most of those who remained had entreated 
permission to return to their native soil, = to abjure 
their heresy. But it was all useless. These reports found 
small credence. In spite of every obstacle, thousands of Pro- 
testants constantly braved the most terrible dangers, in order 
to escape from their executioners. It is computed that not less 
than 250,000, out of a Protestant population of 1,000,000, 
expatriated themselves in the last fifteen years of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Among the emigrants were many of the most distinguished 
scholars of France, who were led to transfer their abilities 
and accomplishments to Geneva, Heidelberg, the English and 
Dutch universities, and the different German States, Colonies 
of skillful craftsmen and manufacturers spread themselves in 
various countries, especially in Holland and England. The 
electorate of Brandenburgh was the seat of several important 
branches of industry, which were carried to great perfection by 
the refugees. A swarm of workers in woollen stuffs, in hosiery, 
and in hats, established a large and profitable business. Before 
their arrival, the fabrication of fine hats was unknown, all’ who 
had any pretensions to elegance or fashion having recourse to 
the French market. The art of tannery was also greatly 
improved in Brandenburgh by the refugees, who availed them- 
selves of the advantages presented by the noble forests of that 
region. In a short time, the wants of the country in that 
respect were so fully supplied, that the importation of leathers 
from abroad was wholly brought to a close. The use of leather 
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gloves, instead of those of wool or fur, extended rapidly into 
the higher classes of society, and shortly, all Germany came to 
Berlin for the purchase of this article of luxury, the monopoly 
of which had heretofore been confined to France. In spite of 
the difficulty of cultivating the mulberry in so cold a climate, 
the refugees introduced the manufacture of silk. They estab- 
lished the fabrication of silk goods, velvets, brocades of gold 
and silver, ribbons, braids of metal, and even of carpets and 
tapestries. The persecutions, moreover, brought in a crowd 
of able metallurgists, armorers, burnishers, lock-makers and 
cutlers. Armories were erected at Potsdam and Spandau. 
From the very commencement of the emigration, the trade in 
jewelry was established, which went on increasing during the 
whole of the eighteenth century. The art of engraving, which 
was brought by the refugees from France, served to extend the 
reputation of their jewelry. The numerous elegant fabrics of 
a lighter character, on which French taste had impressed its 
stamp, soon became common throughout the world of German 
fashion. The exquisite French cookery began to take the 
place of the prevailing coarser usages. Wheat bread, then 
known as French bread, superseded the rye bread, which hith- 
erto had alone been in use in Berlin. The best cooks and con- 
fectioners of the town were Frenchmen. The first hotel in the 
Parisian style was kept by an emigrant from Metz. 

Nor was the influence of the refugees less admirable and 
effective in other branches of social cultivation. They gave a 
powerful impulse to the advancement of military science. 
Numerous were the improvements which they introduced in 
agriculture. Their superiority in literature is attested by the 
brilliant list of names, which have obtained permanent distinc- 
tion in the sphere of authorship. 

The establishment of the = a in America is the subject 
of an interesting portion of these volumes. It was the cele- 
brated Admiral Coligny who first conceived the project of cre- 
ating in America a vast refuge for the persecuted Protestants 
of France. In the year 1555, an unsuccessful attempt was 
made, under his auspices, to settle a colony of French Calvinists 
in Brazil. A second attempt in 1562, met with no better fate. 
But Coligny was not discouraged. A third enterprise was 
undertaken, which had an equally unfortunate issue. It was 
not until after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, that an 
important colonies were formed in this country, although emi- 
gration to a considerable extent had taken place prior to that 
eventful period. In 1686, a colony of Huguenots were estab- 
lished at Oxford, a small town in the interior of Massachusetts. 
The same year a French church was founded at Boston, and 
ten years afterward received as pastor a refugee minister of 
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France, named Daillé. In New-York, the French Church was 

enlarged by the accession of so many emigrants, that that city 

— for some time the metropolis of Calvinism in the New 
orld. 

Pennsylvania afforded an asylum to many hundreds of re- 
fugees who had at first established themselves in England, but 
to whom that kingdom, under James I., did not seem to pre- 
sent any certain guarantee against intolerance. Maryland re- 
ceived a poe large number of them in 1690. In the same 
year, Willliam IIT. sent a body of Huguenots, who had followed 
em from Holland to England, into the province of Virginia. 
But the greater part of the French emigrants who sought an 
asylum in this country, took up their abode in South Carolina. 
The genial climate of that State presented a peculiar attraction 
to the exiles from Languedoc. They flocked to it from all 
quarters, and this beautiful region soon became the principal 
retreat of the wandering Huguenots in the New World. 
Nearly a thousand fugitives embarked for South Carolina in 
the ports of Holland alone. In addition to numerous secondary 
establishments, the Huguenots formed three principal colonies, 
that of Orange quarter, on the banks of the Cooper river—that 
of the Santee—and that of Charleston. The latter was the rich- 
est and the most populous of all the settlements established by 
the refugees in goath Carolina. Entire streets in that town 
were built by them. The influence of these humane and lib- 
eral-minded men was no less conspicuous and salutary in their 
new-found homes than it had been in the midst of the artificial 
civilization of the Old World. 

The work which has thus been brought before the American 
public by the able and accomplished translator, can not fail to 
meet with a cordial reception among all the friends of Protest- 
ant freedom. It not a fills an important place in the colo- 
nial history of this country, but presents an impressive specta- 
cle of overwhelming trials nobly borne in the cause of con- 
science and humanity. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


It is seldom that a person attains any considerable eminence 
as a dramatic artist, whose earliest associations have not been 
intimately connected with the stage. The 

Auto-biography ofan Act- success of an actor depends on familiarity 
with so many technical conditions of 
Cora Mowatt. Tick- stage effect—the atmosphere of a play- 
nor, Reed, & Fields. | house is so oppressive, the glare of the 
foot-lights so frightful to a novice— 

that a candidate for dramatic honors who ventures on the 
stage from the walks of private life, is generally doomed to 
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meet with a signal defeat. Mrs. Siddons, Kean, Fanny Kemble, 
Julia Dean, and many other celebrities who might be named, 
drew their early breath behind the scenes, and by a perfectly 
natural transition passed before the curtain, almost without the 
consciousness of any change of position. 

The subject of this auto-biography presents a remarkable 
instance of histrionic triumphs, by one whose antecedents were 
not particularly favorable to success in what was generall 
deemed by her friends a most daring and uncertain experi- 
ment. She had the advantage of a tolerably liberal education 
as « school-girl,—some experience in private theatricals at an 
early age—and an initiation into a variety of social circles both 
in Europe and this country; but there was nothing in her 
mode of life, or her previous literary career, which could have 
authorized the prediction that she would have gained the 
artistic laurels which have since crowned her brow with such 
fresh and brilliant chaplets. In this point of view, accordingly, 
her work is interesting as showing the power of a resolute 
spirit to overcome external difficulties, and even to achieve a 
professional eminence of which her natural endowments of 
genius afforded but a faint promise. 

Mrs. Mowatt’s auto-biography, moreover, is singularly in- 
structive as an illustration of the force of principle and self-con- 
trol, under circumstances that are usually considered as not in 
the highest degree favorable to beauty or excellence of character. 
The uncertain social position of an actor naturally leads to habits 
of recklessness, and contempt of conventional rules. A mor- 
bid vanity is excited by the perpetual appearance before the 
public, and the habit of looking for external demonstrations 
as tokens of success. The mutual jealousy of artists is prover- 
bial. Habits of wild expense are created by the precarious 
and unequal condition of their pecuniary affairs. Hence, as a 


general rule, though the society of artists, dramatic as well as ' 


others, is sought with avidity the world over, they are not ex- 
pected to display the qualities of moderation, reserve, thrift, 
and general discretion which are so essential to the character of 
a regular, respectable, jog-trot, matter-of-fact citizen. Mrs. 
Mowatt, on the contrary, here comes before us unmistakably 
asa diligent, cautious, pains-taking, prudent woman—with none 
of the impulsive abandonment of the artist—never losing 
sight of a good prospect—performing her duties with a 
patient, plodding assiduity, worthy of a Dutch housewife—and 
amidst all the gas-light, orange-peel, and floral offerings of the 
theatre, maintaining a taste for domestic life, with her head 
unturned by flatteries, and a cordiality of disposition and man- 
ner which made her a favorite in the most refined and intellec- 
tual circles of society. 
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Mrs. Mowatt gives an amusing description of her early pre- 
. judices against the stage, and the decisive manner in which they 
were overcome. The clergyman on whose ministrations she 
attended, and for whom she cherished an enthusiastic admira- 
tion and reverence, was warmly opposed to theatres. He re- 
garded them as the great instrument of the arch-enemy of 
souls, and the necessary abodes of corruption and wickedness. 
His influence was so powerful over the young maiden, that 
without inquiring as to what he really thought of the stage and 
its environments, she adopted his prejudices, and resolved that 
she would never enter such a scene of temptation and sin. 
During the farewell engagement of Fanny Kemble, a strong 
desire was awakened in the heart of the fair neophyte to wit- 
ness the performances of that gifted artist. Mrs. Kemble was 
then at the height of her fame. Her name was on every body’s 
lips ; her praises echoed from every quarter. Curiosity at length 
prevailed over pious scruples. The saintly Anna yielded to 
the solicitations of her “paternal relative,” who was a constant 
theatre-goer himself, and consented one fine evening to accom- 
pany the family party to their favorite amusement. The play 
was the Hunchback. The divine Fanny, of course, enacted the 

art of Julia. Never was sincerer enthusiasm excited than 
that called forth by the admirable representation. Our friend 
was in ecstacies. The play was a reality from beginning to 
end, calling forth alternate bursts of irresistible tears and 
laughter. From that time her prejudices against the theatre 
melted into thin air, although she went but three or four times 
again during her school-girl days. 

A severe reverse of fortune, after marriage, induced Mrs. 
Mowatt to engage in public dramatic and poetical readings, for 
the sake of a livelihood. In this enterprise she met with ex- 
traordinary success. It was a novel entertainment at that time 
in the American cities, and was warmly greeted by the most 
intelligent circles. Her voice was sweet and delicately modu- 
lated. The grace and propriety of her elocution were admirably 
set off by the charms of an attractive person. It was easy to 
recognize an uncommon dramatic gift in her variety of intona- 
tion, her judicious and impressive emphasis, and the soul of 
eloquence which she threw into her delivery. She soon received 
lucrative proposals to adopt the theatrical profession. But this 
was wholly foreign to her feelings. She rejected the overtures 
with decision, and indeed not without a certain feeling of in- 
dignation. 

She now devoted herself with the most patient industry to 
literary pursuits, employing the resources of her versatile intel- 


lect as a writer for the booksellers. Among her productions 
was the lively, satirical comedy called Fashton, which at once 
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made a hit on being brought out at the Park Theatre in New- 
York. The success:of this play led to more intimate relations 
with the stage. She again received propositions to engage in 
the profession, with the assurance of golden prospects that 
were waiting on success. The balance now began to waver. 
She looked at the plan more seriously than before. Reviewing 
her whole past life, she found that from earliest childhood her 
tastes, studies, and pursuits, had all combined to qualify her 
for the vocation. Her passion for dramatic performances was 
exhibited when she was little more than an infant. She had 
played plays before she ever entered a theatre. She had 
written plays from the time that she first witnessed a perform- 
ance. Her love for the drama was unquestionably genuine, 
for it was developed at a period when the theatre was an un- 
known place, and actors a species of mythical beings. She 
therefore determined to fulfill the destiny which seemed written 
on the past circumstances of her life, and on all her intellec- 
tual habits, tastes, and sympathies. 

Her début was made at the Park Theatre, in the summer of 
1845. Only three weeks had been given to preparation. The 
final rehearsal on the boards was triumphant. On the eventful 
evening of the performance, before the curtain rose, her strength 
failed her, she lost her self-possession, and her theatrical career 
seemed about to commence and to terminate in a fit of hys- 
terics. By a desperate effort, she recovered her composure, 
her weakness passed away, and, on facing the audience, she 
lost all sensation of alarm, and went through the performance 
with a triumph that is rarely gained by a débutante. 

From that time, her course was decided. Offers of engage- 
ments poured in from all the principal theatres in the United 
States. Before the close of the year, she had enacted all the 
most popular characters in juvenile comedy and tragedy. We 
need not dwell on the subsequent events in her professional 
career. Her reception in England was no less enthusiastic than 
at home. She disarmed the prepossessions even of the fastidious 
judges, who can usually see no good thing that comes from an 
American Nazareth. On the whole, few dramatic artists of our 
day have enjoyed a more uninterrupted share of the popular 
sunshine, or won more warmly-attached friends in private life. 

Mrs. Mowatt owes her success to a resolute and determined 
spirit, a rare degree of self-reliance, and a highly cultivated 
taste, combined with a remarkable womanly sweetness and 
grace, rather than to any wonderful powers of genius or origi- 
nality of representation. She lacks the physical capacity and 
vigor requisite for the highest eminence in tragedy. Her 
nature is not one of intense passions. The terrible, the majes- 
tic, the sublime, have never been her forte. With such cha- 
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racters, her native tendencies have little affinity. Her success 
in that réle has been the result of clear perceptions, and a happy 
imitative talent, rather than of any depth or energy of emotion. 
She will be remembered principally as the graceful delineator 
of fashionable manners, and of the refined and natural mani- 
festations of feeling, of which every-day society affords such 
abundant example. 

In her book, without any apparent effort to secure the good 
will of the reader, she constantly wins upon our sympathies, 
and leaves a highly favorable impression of the deville of 
her character, as displayed in the earnest discharge of duty, 
and the gracious endurance of severe trials. She tells her 
story with singular naiveté but does not justly incur the 
reproach of egotism. 


THE papers which are here collected in a separate work for 
the first time, attracted great attention on their original appear- 
ance in the London New Monthly Magazine. They are remark- 

; able for their vivacity of style, the graphic 
Bar. descriptions with which they abound, their 

arp Lator Suen, M.P. keen and effective characterizations of dis- 

With Memoir and Notes tinguished legal and political celebrities, 

by R. Suevton Mac- and their liberal and generous tone of sen- 

KENZIE. 2 vols. Red- 

field. timent. The copious annotations of the 

American editor, Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, 
are, in some respects, equally valuable with the text. He has 
left no important point without illustration. His diligence, 
information, and excellent judgment are alike admirably dis- 

layed in the fund of literary and personal anecdote, amusing 
incidents, and biographical reminiscences which he has brought 
together from a great variety of sources. With the command 
of a pointed and vigorous style, he brings his commentary to a 
level with the sketches, which, in their present form, will doubt- 
less be regarded as one of the most amusing as well as instruct- 
ive publications of the season. 


TRAVELS. 


THE cordial frankness and exuberant vivacity of this volume 
will compensate for a certain tendency to extravagance and a 
taste for high-wrought description, which occasionally expose 

its popular and excellent authoress to 
Haps and Mishaps of @ disparaging criticism. That it contains 
(Gna wae specimens of somewhat inflated 
f Ticknor, Reed & Fields. Composition—of excessive raptures on or- 
dinary occasions—and of long-drawn-out 
descriptions of objects with which the world is by this time 
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tolerably familiar, we can not honestly deny; but we are quite 
as ready to admit that its pervading freshness, its gayety of 
humor, its frequent incomparable naiveté and its numerous 
bursts of impassioned eloquence are too much for a common 
degree of fastidiousness, and will win the sympathy of the 
reader, in spite of the blemishes and short-comings which an 
eye intent on fault-finding might easily discover. 

Like all American travellers in England, Grace makes it a 
prime object to see the celebrated living writers, for whom, in 
this country, we cherish a reverence and enthusiasm usually 
more hearty and profound than they meet with in the less 
exciteable circles of their native land. Her record of first im- 
pressions of literary lions includes many well-known names, 
and to us, we acknowledge, forms about the most attractive 
portion of her volume. One of the first persons she became 
acquainted with was Barry Cornwall. This prince of song- 
writers she found a most agreeable individual, a little shy and 
reserved at first, but truly genial and kindly at heart, and with 
a vein of quaint humor running through his quiet, low-toned 
talk. Nor did Miss Mitford belie the anticipations produced 
by her delightful writings. She talks most agreeably, with 
racy descriptions of persons and places, free dashes at character, 
and a rich, delicious humor, which one relishes like a dainty 
flavor. She has the joyous, outgushing laugh of a child, and 
her kindly eyes flash from under her noble brow, and snowy, 
soft hair, with all the vivacity of girlhood. Talfourd, whose 
sudden decease is announced as we are writing these pages, 
struck her as a most quiet, kindly, unpretending man, convers- 
ing agreeably, though with qunnienal wanderings of thought 
and often lapsing into a sort of ejaculatory dreaminess. Dickens, 
of course, was the crowning object of curiosity in London. 
Grace was disappointed in his eyes, although they beamed alike 
with genius and humor. In spite of their power and beauty, 
their changes seemed to be from light to light, but with no 
profound, pathetic depths, no tragic shadowing. A pleasing 
picture is given of the authoress of Margaret Maitland, of Sunny 
Side—a fair Scotchwoman, not over twenty-two, a modest, 
quiet, lovable person, who seems far faom having made u 
her mind to admit the fact of her own genius. Having chan 
one morning to find herself famous, she believes the world 
laboring under some strange delusion, and accounts herself an 
immensely overrated little woman after all. 

Leaving the fascinations of London society, Grace makes a 
rapid tour in Wales, runs through the most interesting locali- 
ties of Scotland, gives a passing glance at Paris, and proceeds 
on the beaten track of tourists to Rome, Florence, Venice, and 
other indispensable cities of Italy. Her criticisms on the works 
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of art, to which, of course, she devotes a large paies of time, 
are independent and free spoken, but not remarkable for discri- 
mination or accuracy. This, however, is not surprising, and 
ought not to impeach the taste or feeling of the fair amateur. 
She confesses her inability to do justice in language to the im- 
pressions which she received. Yet she often says many strik- 
ing things, which are all the more effective for being spoken in 
her own way. She is not, at any rate, the mere echo of other 
traditional echoes. For instance, her remarks on the Venus de 
Medici, at Florence, are well put, and are the more interesting 
on account of their unsuspicious frankness. She does not bow 
before the “wondrous statue that enchants the world” with 
any heartiness of adoration. The form is exquisite, tender, 
and delicate beyond the fairest visions of fancy; but the head 
is too small = insignificant, the face too insipid and empty of 
expression to allow it a place on Olympus. Still, the Venus 
did not strike our a observer as a voluptuous 
figure ; it betrays too little soul, too little strength of passion, 
and noble fullness of development for that; for, as Grace dis- 
creetly remarks, “a soul of untold depths and passionate inten- 
sity must lie beneath the alluring warmth and brightness of a 
refined and perfect sensuality.” Titian’s Venus, on the con- 
trary, she regards as of a far more dangerous character. That 
has voluptuousness, it is certain ; gorgeous, undisguised, yet 
subtle, and, in some sense, poetic and refined. Without being 
innocent or unconscious, she is not bold or coarse, or meretri- 
cious. Proudly and quietly revelling in her own marvellous 
beauties, she appears less like a goddess than a woman by cha- 
racter and position free from the obligations of morality and 
purity. Itis not strange that, with all the incredible beauty 
of this picture, the good-hearted Grace could not like it, nor 
even tolerate it, and turned from it, with an inexpressible feel- 
ing of relief, to the Bella Donna and the Flora of the same artist 

Although this volume will not greatly enhance the literary 
reputation of the authoress—as fame is rarely founded ona 
mere journal of experiences, however brilliant—it will be 
eagerly read by the large class that always delights in a work 
of foreign travel, and will be warmly greeted by her numerous 
friends as a fresh proof of the versatility of her genius and the 
charms of her character. 

THEOLOGY. 


TxIs reprint of a work which has_produced not a little 
excitement in England, will be read with considerable interest 


: by all who are in the habit of watching 
Theological Essays. By 


aa tae the progress of theological development. 
Mavrice. Redfield. The author is &@ man of liberal and ele- 
gant accomplishments; an ingenious if 
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not a profound thinker; of various and rare learning; and of 
more than common fluency and force of expression. He is 
deeply imbued with the spirit of Coleridge’s philosophy, 
which, on several occasions, with more or less success, he has 
endeavored to apply to the illustration of theology. For a 
scholar, whose thoughts are principally given to books and 
abstract speculation, he shows a remarkably acute power of 
observation, a vein of secular good sense, and a large and 
liberal style of feeling not always found in persons addicted to 
the pursuit of letters. Mr. Maurice believes that a theology 
which does not correspond to the deepest thoughts and feelings 
of human beings can not be a true theology. He is not so 
absorbed by the subtle points of divinity, as to lose sight, for a 
moment, of the claims of humanity. With glowing natural 
sympathies, he aims to transfer the science of religion from the 
cold and cloudy heights of metaphysical abstraction to the 
warm precincts of common life—to the cheerful light of the 
domestic circle, and the every-day emotions and pursuits of 
man. The present volume is written in this point of view. It 
consists of elaborate dissertations on several of the leading 
controverted topics on theology, although they are not dis- 
cussed in a polemic spirit. Without adopting the extreme 
radical views of many writers at the present day, who evacuate 
the Scriptures of their ancient significance, by their rationalistic 
interpretations, Mr. Maurice endeavors to present the accredited 
doctrines of orthodoxy in their most human aspects, so as 
to gain the adherence of such minds as have too often been 
repelled from embracing them, by the grim and gloomy 
shadows with which they have been surrounded. How far he 
has been successful in this attempt, is a question which we 
have no space to discuss. We will only say that no thoughtful 
reader can follow his lucid reasonings without receiving many 
hints of the most impressive significance, and perhaps finding 
his own reflections turned into a new channel. 


POETRY. 


Or very unequal power, though resembling each other in 
their strikingly subjective character, these two volumes require 
‘ a more extended notice than can be 
Passion Flowers Ticknor, given to them at the heel of this number, 
Hours of Life. By'Sanan With our few remaining lines of “ copy” 
H. Warrwan: Provi- impatient to rush into type. We may 


dence. e them the subject of a special article 


hereafter. 
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CHARLES B. NORTON, 
AGENT FOR LIBRAR 
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The Subscriber, having increased his facilities for the 


IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


And for the general furnishing of LIBRARIES with all they may need in the shape of Litera- 
ture, would respectfully ask for orders from the various Lizraries and Pustic Institutions 
of this country, It is his especial object to consolidate the Agencies of all Libraries, feeling 
confident that in that manner he is doing most for the benefit of each individual Library. 


PERIODICALS. 

Although debarred by Government from the satisfaction of supplying English Periodicals at 
the prices originally proposed, he is enabled still to offer them much below regular rates, A 
list is subjoined : 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
RETROSPECTIVE....... 


Valnable Works for Pibraries, 


CHARLES B. NORTON, 71 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW-YORK. 


Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature. 
Forming a complete Key to the contents of over fifteen hundred volumes of Standard 
Periodicals, both American and English. Published in 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, $6 ; half calf, $7. 
The New-York Quarterly. 
This valuable Periodical will hereafter be published by the Subscriber. Terms, $3 per 
annum. ‘The back volumes can be bed on application. 


Norton’s Literary and Educational Register for 1854. 
Containing a full Report of the First Librarian’s Convention; also, Valuable Statistics 
relating to Literature and Education. Price, 38 cents. : 
Norton’s Literary Gazette. 


The most complete Guide for Book-buyers. Published on the Ist and 15th of cach month, 
at $2 per annum. 


NOW READY, 
Maclaurin’s System of Writing. 


Very desirable for Academies and Schools, and already extensively introduced in the Pub- 
lic Schools of New-York city. A great help to teachers, and the best system extant. Price, 


$1.50 per set. 
Maclaurin’s Series of Fine Hand-Books, 
Complete in 4 parts, 50 cents. Also, 


The Maclaurin Steel Pen. 
Manufactured by Gillott, expressly for this System of Writing. In boxes of three dozen 
each. Price, 38 cents. 
CHARLES B. NORTON, Acent ror LiBrariEs. 


No, 71 Chambers Street, New-York. 


400 
GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 400 
PUBLISHED BY 


WOORKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 59 Washington Street, Boston. 
Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 


CLassiFigD and arranged so as to facilitate the expression of ideas, and assist in literary com- 
position. By Peter Mark Roget, M.D., author of the “ Bridgewater Treatise on the Animal and 
Vegetable Kingdom.” A new edition, revised and enlarged, with a list of foreign words defined 
in English, and other additions, by Prof. Barnas Sears, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education, assisted by several literary gentlemen. 1 vol. 12mo. Price, $1.50. 

A work of great merit, admirably adapted as a text-book for schools and colleges, and of high 
importance to every American scholar. 


Annual of Scientific Discovery, for 1854, 


OR YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND ART, 

Exhibiting the most important Discoveries and Improvements in Mechanics, Useful Arts, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, Zoélogy, Botany, Mineralogy, Geolo- 
gy, Geography, Antiquities, &c, ; together with a list of recent Scientific Publications, a classi- 
fied list of Patents, Obituaries of eminent Scientific Men, an Index of Important Papers in 
Scientific Journals, Reports, &c. Edited by David A. Wells, A.M. With likeness of Edward 
Hitchcock, LL.D., President of Amherst College. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Comparative Anatomy of the Animal Kingdom. 

By Profs. C. Th. Von Siebold and Stannus. Translated from the German, and edited, with 
Notes and Additions, recording the recent progress of the science, by Waldo J. Burnett, Boston 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Vol. 1. Anatomy of Invertebrata. By C. Th. Von Siebold. Price, $3. 

This is believed to be the best, and most complete work of the kind yet published ; and its 
appearance in an English dress, with the additions of the American translator, will no doubt be 
welcomed by the men of science of this country. 


The Priest and the Huguenot ; 
or, Persecution 1x THE Ace or Louis XV. 
Translated from the French of L, Bungener, author of “ The Preacher and the King.” 2 vols 
12mo, cloth. $2.25. 
(e" This is not only a work of thrilling interest—no fiction could exceed it—but as a Pro- 
testant work, is a masterly production, and will find readers, not a few. 


Noah and his Times. 

Embracing the consideration of various inquiries relative to the Ante-diluvian and earlier 
Post-diluvian Periods, with discussions of several of the leading questions of the present day. 
By Rey. J. Munson Olmstead, A.M. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 

The Christian World Unmasked. 
By Joun A. M., 
Vicar of Everton, Bedfordshire, Chaplain to Right Ion. the Earl of Buchan, &c. New Edition. 
With Life of the Author, by the Rev. Thomas Guthrie, D.D., Minister of Free St. John’s, Edin- 
burgh. 16mo, cloth. 50c. 

* The book,” says Dr. Guthrie, in his Introduction, “ which we introduce anew to the public, 
has survived the test of years, and still stands towering above things of inferior growth, like a 
cedar of Lebanon. Its subject is all-important ; in doctrine it is sound to the core; it glows 
with fervent piety; it exhibits a most skilful and unsparing dissection of the dead professor ; 
while its style is so remarkable, that he who could preach as Berridge has written, could hold 
any congregation by the ears.” 

The Religions of the World, 
AND THEIR RELATIONS TO CHRISTIANITY. 
By Frederick Denison Maurice, 4.M., 
Professor of Divinity in King’s College, London, From the third revised London edition, lémo- 
cloth. Price, 60 cents. 
IN PRESS, 


Of the Plurality of Worlds. 


With an introduction by Rev. Edward Hitchcock, D.D., President of Amherst College. 


12 mo., 300 pages. 
Hugh Miller on Geology. 
THE TWO RECORDS, MOSAIC AND GEOLOGICAL. 

A Lecture delivered before the Young Men’s Christian Association, in Exeter Hall, Londen, 
by Hugh Miller. 

2X"This Lecture, Mr. Miller’s publishers state, wes delivered before an immense assembly, 
and was received with the greatest applause. Such isthe interest nwakened by it that it is diffi- 
eult to supply the demand for the work. 


Guido and Julius. 
THE DOCTRINE OF SIN AND THE PROPITIATOR, OR THE TRUE CONSECRATION OF THE 
DOUBTER. 
Exhibited in the Correspondence of two Friends. By Frederick Aug. O. Tholuch, D. D. 
Translated from the German by Jonathan Edwards Ryland, with an Introduction by John Pye 


h, 
GOULD & LINCOLN, Publishers, 59 Washington 8t., Boston. 
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PROSPECTUS OF 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


VOLUME SIXTH.—1854. 


HIS WELL-KNOWN AND WIDELY-CIRCULATED JOURNAL, CON- 
ducted by Pastors of Congregational Churches in New York and vicinity, 
has completed its fifth year. 
It is now enlarged, is published in quarto form, and contains sixteen columns 
more than formerly, being 


Che Largest Religions Paper in the World!!! 

In adddition to the regular editorial corps, Rev. G. B. Curever, D. D., Rev. 
Henry Warp Bercuer, Mrs. H. B. Srows, Rev. C. L, Brace, and “ Myrtte,” 
are stated contributors, engaged to write weekly, and will be assisted by most able 
Correspondents, at home and abroad, who will do all in their power to make this 
Journal an interesting religious and family paper. 

TERMS.—Notwithstanding the large dddition to the yearly expenses of the 
paper, the price will remain the same— 


TWO DOLLARS PER ANNUM, 
if paid strictly in advance ; or $2,50 if not paid within three months. By Carrier, $2,50 in 
advance. No new names entered without the Money. 

CHANGE OF ©OFFICE.— Owing to the destruction by fire of No. 10 Spruce Street, the office 
has been removed to the second floor of No. 22 Beekman Street. 

MISSING PAPERS.—Some of our Subscribers, owing to the derangement of our affairs by 
the late conflagration, may fail to receive their papers. All such are requested to give immedi- 
ate notice to the publisher, and also to name the time to which they have paid, asshown by their 
receipts. 

AGENTS.—Clergymen and Postmasters are authorized Agents, and are solicited to engage 
in the work of extending our circulation. Fifty Cents commission on each new subscriber is 
allowed them. 

ADVERTISEMENTS will be inserted at one dollar per square, equal to fourteen lines of 
Nonpariel, for the first insertion, and seventy-five cents for each subsequent insertion. A liberal 
discount to those who advertise largely. 

Any person wishing to subscribe, will please inclose in an envelope TWO DOLLARS, and 

Address JOSEPH H. LADD, Pustisner or Tur INpEPENDENT, 


No. 22 Beekman Street, New-York, 
Pre-paying postage ; and money so sent, will be considered at our risk. 
The paper will be sent in exchange for one year to any newspaper or monthly periodical 
that will publish this Prospectus, including this notice, three times, and give a commendatory 
editorial notice. New-York, April 1, 1854. 


miWRA 
FOR SALB, 


AUDUBON’S BIRDS OF AMERICA, 
FOUR VOLUMES FOLIO, Complete and in good order, for sale at a very low 
price. Address, CHARLES B. NORTON, Agent for Libraries. 


TO PUBLISHERS. 


The Subscriber, after several years’ labor, has perfected the most complete List in existence 
of the Booksellers, Libraries, and Bookbuyers of this country. He is now prepared to address 
Circulars, Trade Lists, Catalogues, etc., etc., whenever required. Terms, $5 per 1000. 

> ames sent in should be fulded ready fur mailing, and if to be prepaid, the amount sent 
at the same time. 


CHARI.ES B. NORTON, Agent for Libraries, 71 Chambers St. 


TO AUTOGRAPH COLLECTORS. 


FOR SALF, ORIGINAL AND WARRANTED AUTOGRAPH OF 
SIR ROBERT PEEL. DUKE OF WELLINGTON. DON CARLOS OF SPAIN. 


Apply to CHAREES B. WORTON. 
THE ONLY CORRECT SYSTEM OF WRITING. 
MACLAURIN’S GYMNASTIOC EXERCISES. In six Parts. 75 Cents. 
” ROUND-HAND BOOKS, In two Parts. 25 Cents. 
bad FINE-HAND ” In four parts. Also, the 
MACLAURIN STEEL PEN, Manufactured by Gillott expressly for this system. 
The above Writing Books are in general use in the City and Beate of New-York, and where- 
ever known are universally preferred. Published by CHARLES B. NORTON, enmbere St. 


ORK. 
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THE METROPOLITAN, 


FOR MARCH. 


GONTBNTS ALL OBLEINALo 


Embellished with Fine Illustrations. 


This number contains the commencement of the PRIZE ESSAY ON CATHOLIC 
LITERATURE; contributions from Most Rev. Archbishop Kenrick; a Review of 
Brownson on the Power of the Popes, by one of the most eminent Catholic writers 
in the United States; a continuation of the popular and highly interesting Letters 
from a Clergyman abroad; Irish Excursions, No, 2, embellished with 4 beautiful 
illustrations; Kate O’Connor, &c. 


EDITED BY J. V. HUNTINGTON, 


Is a Monthly Magazine, devoted to Literature, Practical Philosophy, and the interest of the 
Catholic Religion. Tales, Poetry, Essays and Criticism will comprise its Literary Department. 
Space will be found for the discussion of the great questions of Society and Government, expe- 
cially in their practical and popular aspects, with a view to expore the errors and fallacies of the 
day. In short, to mingle the useful and the attractive, and to direct both by the highest rule of 
life towards its ultimate end, will be the aim of the Mogazine. 

Each number of the Metropolitan will contain sixty-four pages royal oetayo, printed on good 
poper, from a clear, bold type, forming at the end of the year, a handsome volume of nearly 800 
pages of the choicest Catholic Literature. Every number will be embellished with Pictorial 
iUustrations, which it is intended shall become more numerous and ofa higher character from 
month to month, until the magazine, in that respect, shall equal any monthly in the country. 
It is already the CuEapges? CaTHoLic PERIODICaL published in the English Language, and the 
publishers are determined to spare no expense to make it the Best, and to render, it indispensa- 
ble in every Catholic family. 

TERMS: 


To City Subscribers, $2 per annum, INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. The work will be sent for one 
bas by mail, free of postage, to any part of the United States, under 3,0C0 miles, on the reccipt 
of $2. 


Clubs supplied on the following terms: 


3 copies will be sent by mail (to one address), for one year for $5, the Club paying the postege, 
6 copies for $10; 13 copies for $20, the Club paying the postage. 
20 coples (and one extra to the person getting up the club), $30, the Club paying the postage. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE—THE NEW VOLUME. 

The general favor with which the first number of the new Volume has been 
received by the Rev. Clergy, the Press, and the Catholic public, is a source of 
great pleasure and gratification to the publishers. It will be their constant aim to 
leave nothing undone within the reach of liberal enterprise, to render the work 
still more worthy of the continued and subst#atial evidences of approval which 
have been so cordially extended. 

(@e"Such as may desire to seeure the Metropolitan, eomplete for this year, will 
do well to make early applieation, as but a limited uumber have been issued. 
Agents and others are respectfully invited to send early orders. 

THE METROPOLITAN ADVERTISER. 

As the Metropolitan has an extensive circulation amongst the most respectable 
and intelligent portion of the Catholic community throughout the United States 
and Canada, Publishers, Booksellers, Catholic Institutions, Life Insurance Com- 
panies, Artists, Professional men, and others, will find it well worthy their attention. 

Tue Merropotitay, for 1853, may be had, neatly bound in cloth, for $2,50, or 
in half calf, for $3. Such as may desire to secure the work from the commence- 
— will do well to make early application, as but a limited number remain on 
hand. 

(Several active Canvassers wanted for the Metropolitan, and other popular 
works, in various sections of the country. Competent men, of character and energy, 
with a small capital, can make this a profitable businees. Satisfactory references 
will be required in all cases, 


JOHN MURPHY & Co., Publishers, 
178 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE, 
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TO TEACHERS AMD LIBRARIES. 


REPORTS AND DOCUMENTS 


ON 


COMMON SCHOOLS AND OTHER MEANS OF EDUCATION: 


BY HENRY BARNARD. 


HISTORY OF THE SYSTEM OF COMMON SCHOOLS IN CONNECTICUT, from 1638 to 1838 ; 

with a History of Yale College, from 1700 to 1800, 160 pages, Price aa 
FIRST ANNUAL REPORT, as Secretary of the Board of © issioners of C Schoo] 

in Connestiont, submitied to the Legislature, May, 1839. 62 pages. Price 25 cents. ; 
SECOND do, do, do, May, “e. 56 pages. Price 25 Cents. 7 
THIRD 1. Price 25 Cents. 
FOURTH Price 25 Cents. 
LEGAL PROVISION "RESPECTING THE. ‘EDUCATION AND MENT OF CHIL- 

dren in Factories and Manufacturing Establishments in Prussia, Connecticut, 

Rhode Island, and Massachusetts, 1842. 84 pages. Price 
LEGISLATION RESPECTING COMMON SCHOOLS IN CONNECTICUT, from 1842 to 1859, 

104 pages. Price 25 cents, 
FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS IN 

CONNECTICUT, submitted to the Legislature in May, 1850. 160 pages. Price 50 cents. 


SIXTH + do. do. do. 1851. 168 pages. Price 50 ceuts. : 
SEVENTO do. do. de, 1852. 52 psges. Price 25 cents. y 
EIGHTH do. do. do. 1853. 288 pages. Price 50 cents. 


THE CONNECTICUT COMMON SCHOOL JOURNAL, commenced in August, 1838, and 
discontinued in September, 1842, The four volumes bound in one, two, or four. Price $3. ‘ 
TUE CONNECTICUT COMMON SCHOOL JOURNAL. Second Series, commenced in 1849. A 
Volumes 5, 6,7, 8. Price $1,25 per volume, 

REPORTS AND DOCUMENTS ON THB COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM OF Sommers, 
from 1839 to 4-5, , (being selections from the Connecticut Common School Journal). 400 ’ 

ages. Price 

REPORT ON THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF RHODE ISLAND. 1845. 254 pages. Price 50 cents. : 

DOGUMENTS RELATINGTO do. do. do. 848. Price $1. 

DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ OF PROVIDENCE, from 1800 to Ss 
1849. 96 pages. Price 50 cents. ne 

JOURNAL OF THE RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, commenced in 1845, 
and discontinued in 1849. 3 vols., bound in sheep. Price $3,50. 

TRIBUTE TO GALLAUDET; with a History of Deaf Mute Instruction and Institutions in 
Europe and the United States, and particularly of the American Asylum at Hartford. 1852. 
268 pages. Price, $1. 7 

SCHOOL DISTRICT, TOWN AND VILLAGE LIBRARIES; Hints the 
and Management, and Selection of Books for Popular Libraries. 1854. oe ree we 

EDUCATION IN ITS RELATION TO HEALTH, INSANITY, LABOR, PA PERISM, “AND 
Crime. 16 pages. Price, $1 per dozen copies. 

HINTS ON READING. Being Selections from various Authors on the selection and right use 
of Books. 16 pages. Price, $1 per dozen copies 

ae ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 

176 pages, with 163 wood-cuts. Price, 75 cents. 

SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE ; or, Contributions to the Improvement of School-Houses in the 
United States. 1854. 416 pages, with 300 wood-cuts. Price, $2, cloth. : 

— IN THE UNITED STATES. 1852. 215 pages. Price, 75 cents. 

IN EUROPE, 1851. 450 pages. Price, $1 50. = 

REPORTS ON ‘EDUCATION AND SCHOOLS IN CONNECTICUT. 1853, 462 pages. Price, $1. 

PUBLIC do. IN EUROPE, 1854. aa Price, $3. 


For Sale by CHARLES B. NORTON; q 
No. 71 Chambers Street, 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & 


PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED, 


. SMITH & HORNER’S U. S. DISSECTOR, with 177 illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo. Price, $1. 
. RICHARDSON’S HUMAN ANATOMY. 1 vol. Price, $3 25. 

. JANNEY’S LIFE OF GEORGE FOX. 1 vol. 8vo. Price, $l 75. 

. LIEBER ON CIVIL LIBERTY AND SELF-GOVERNMENT. 2 vols. 12mo. Price, $2 25. 
. THE WARS OF AMERICA, FROM THE EARLIEST COLONIAL TIMES TO THE 
CLOSE OF THE MEXICAN WAR. By John Lewis Thompson, With 300 illustrations, many 
of which are colored ; complete in 1 vol. 8vo. Price, $2 50. 

6. BALDWIN & THOMAS’S NEW GAZETTEER OF THE UNITED STATES. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Contains 10,000 more names than any other Gazetteer published. Price, $4. 

7. THE HAND-BOOK OF ORNAMENTAL TREES. By Thomas Meehan, Gardener. 1 vol. 
12mo. Price, 75 cents, 

8. GREAT TRUTHS BY GREAT AUTHORS. Various bindings. 

9%. CASSIN’S BIRDS OF NORTH AMERICA. Parts 1,2, and 3 issued. Price, $1 each, 

10. LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A COUNTRY MERCHANT. By the author of “ Wild 
Western Scenes,” &c. Illustrated; } vol, 12mo, cloth gilt. Price, $1. 

11. THE CARPENTER’S NEW GUIDE. A complete book of lines for Carpentry and 
Joinery, treating fully on practicul Geometry, Soffits, Groins, Niches, Roofs and Domes, and 
containing a great variety of original designs, also a full exemplification of the theory and 
practice of Stair-Building, Cornices, Moldings and Dressings of every description, including 
also some observations and calculations on the strength of timber. By Peter Nicholson, author 
of “ The Carpenter's and Joiner’s Assistant,” “The Student’s Instructor to the Five Orders,” 
«&c.; the whole being carefully and thoroughly revised by N. K. Davis, and containing numer- 
ous new, improved and original designs for Roofs, Domes, &c. By Samuel Sloan, Architect, 
author of the *‘ Model Architect.” Sixteenth edition. Price, $3 50. 

12. CENTRAL ROUTE TO THE PACIFIC, FROM THE VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
TO CALIFORNIA. Journal of the Expedition of E. F. Beale, Superintendent of Indian Af- 
fajrs in California, and Gwinn Harris Heap. With illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo. Price. $1 50. 

13. THE WINTER LODGE; or, Vow Futritiep. An Historical Novel; the Sequel to 
Simon Kenton. By James Weir, | vol. 12mo. Price, 75 cents, 


WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH, 


1. KOLLIKER’S ANATOMY OF THE HUMAN BODY; A Manvat or Taw Microscopica, 
ANATOMY OF THE Human Bopy. By Albert Kolliker, Professor of Anatomy and Physiology 
in Wurtemburg. Translated from the German by J. Da Costa, M. D., member of the Academy 
of Netural Sciences, Philadelphia, with 315 wood-cuts, in one volume, 8vo. 

2. THE MEMOIRS OF THE LATE JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY, of Norwich, England. 
Edited by J. Beven Braithwaite. In 2 vols. 8vo. Will be published simultaneously with the 
English edition. 

3. THE POSITION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE UNITED STATES IN ITS RELATION 
WITI OUR POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS, AND ESPECIALLY WITH REFERENCE TO 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By Stephen Colwell. 

4. TRIALS AND CONFESSIONS OF AN AMERICAN HOUSEKEEPER. Illustrated with 
15 tinted plates of scenes from real life. 1 vol. 12mo. 

5. TYPES OF MANKIND; or, Ermnotoeicat REsfaRcuEs BasED UPON THE AXCIENT 
MonuMEntTs, Parntines, ScULPTURES AND CRania OF Racks, AND UPON THEIR NaTURAL, 
PHILOLOGICAL aNnp BrBiicat History. By J. C. Nott, Mobile, Ala.; and George R. Gliddon, 
formerly United States Consul at Cairo. Dedicated to the memory of the late Samuel George 
Morton, M D., President of the Academy of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia, and illustrated by 
copious extracts from his inedited MSS. ; with scientific contributions from Prof. Louis Agassiz, 
LL.D., W. Usher, M.D., and Prof. H. 8, Patterson, M.D., with over four hundred illustrations. 
Complete in one yolume. 

6. ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY. A new stereotype edition, in 4 vols. 8vo, large type. 

7. LIFE AND ITS AIMS. By a Lady. 1 vol. 12mo. 

8. AN HISTORICAL TEXT BOOK AND ATLAS OF BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY. With 
seven new maps engraved on steel. By Lyman Coleman, D.D. 1 vol., imperial 8vo. 

9. THE PICTORIAL TREASURY. A large 4to, with seven hundred fine engravings, illu- 
minated eover, printed in six oil colors. It embraces an immense variety of subjects, and ts 
full of entertainment and instruction. 

10. THE CHILDREN’S PLEASURE-BOOK. A quarto, with nearly five hundred fine en- 
gravings, with a splendid illuminated cover, printed in six oil colors. 

11. THE CHILD’S PICTORIAL ALBUM. A quarto, with upward of five hundred fine en- 
gravings, with illuminated cover, printed in six oil colors. ; 
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TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS 


(BosTow,) 
Announcement of Books in Press. 


ROBERT BROWNING.—A New Volume of Poems. 
Il. 

MARY RUSSEL MITFORD.—Atherton. A New Story. 
Nearly Ready. Also, Dramatic Writings, by the same 
Authoress. 

MRS. CROSLAND.—Memorable Women. 
IV. 

HENRY GILES.—A New Volume of Essays. 


V. 
ALICE CAREY.—Poetical Works. 
VI. 
REV. DR. LOWELL.—A Volume of Sermons. 


VII. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY.—The Saints’ Tragedy and Poems. 
VI. 
S. BAILEY.—Essay on Opinion and Truth. 
IX. 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY.—Theological Essays, 


X. 
HENRY D. THOREAU.—Walden; or Life in the Woods. 
In April. 


ANNA MARY HOWITT.—Daughter of William and Mary 
Howitt.—An Art Student in Munich. 
GRACE GREEN WOOD.—A New Juvenile Book. 
XIII. 
WILLIAM HOWITT.—Adventures of a Boy in Australia. 
XIV. 
T. W. PARSONS.—A Volume of Poems. 
XV. 
BAYARD TAYLOR.—Poems of the Orient. 
XVI. 
JOHN G. WHITTIER.—Literary Recreations and Miscel- 
lanies. 


XVIL. 
LEIGH HUNT.—Complete Poetical Works. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


A General Inder to Periodical Literature. 


BY 


W. F. POOLE, A. B., 


Librarian of the Boston Mercantile Association, 


Buine a CompLeTs Kuy TO THE CONTENTS OF THE FOLLOWING, AMONG OTHER SERIES OF 


StanDaRpD Periopicats: 


Edinburgh Review, Democratic Review, Walsh’s American Review, 
London Quarterly Review, American Monthly Review, American Eclectic, 
Foreign Quarterly Review, Mass. Quarterly Review, Eclectic Museum, 


Westminster Review, 
North British Review, 


Brownson’s Quarterly Review, Eclectic Magazine, 
Southern Literary Messenger, Bibliotheca Sacra, 


British Quarterly Review, Southern Literary Journal, Christian Examiner, 
Retrospective Review, American Literary Magazine, Christian Disciple, 

Monthly Review, Littell’s Living Age, Christian Review, 

Foreign Review, Museum of Foreign Literature, New-Englander, 

Edinburgh Monthly Review, American Journal of Science, Methodist Quarterly Review, 
Pamphileteer. Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, Princeton Review, 
Blackwood’s Magazine, Le Bow’s Commercial Review, American Biblical Repository, 
Fraser’s Magazine, Knickerbocker Magazine, Church Review, 

Dublin University Magazine, New-England Magazine, American Quarterly Observer, 


North American Review, Analectic Magazine, Lit. and Theological Review, 
American Quarterly Review, Niles’ Register, Mon. and Quar. Chr. Spectator. 
New-York Review, United States Literary Gazette, Spirit of the Pilgrims, 

Southern Review, Carey's American Museum, Lord’s Theological Review, 
American (Whig) Review, American Almanac, 


Each of these volumes—some fifteen hundred in number—has been carefully 
indexed by an examination of each article, and reference has been made, under 
the subject of which the article treats. The whole is arranged alphabetically, so 
that by turning to any subject, the periodical, the volume, and the page where it 
has been discussed, can be immediately ascertained. 

An important feature of the work has been to give, with the reference to an 
article, the name of the writer. This was an undertaking attended with no little 
difficulty ; yet the work will contain the names of the authors of many thousand 
articles that were contributed anonymously to the leading Reviews and Magazines, 
and in several series—one of which is the North American Review—the writer's 
name of every article will be given. 

The Index is brought down to January, 1853, and is an indispeneable book of 
reference to every student and literary man. Complete in 1 vol. 8vo, 600 pages. 
Price, $6. 

Orders for the above work should be sent in at once to the publisher, 


C. B. NORTON, 


71 CHAMBERS STREET, (Irving House,) 
NEW-YORK. 
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Now READY. 


Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature. 


Forming a complete key to the contents of over fifteen 
hundred yolumes of standard periodicals, both American and 
English. Published in 1 vol. 8vo., $6; half calf $7. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“Its riches seem inexhaustible, and it must become as necessary to 
every literary man, and all others, also, who are desirous of acquiring 
knowledge upon subjects which most concern them, as is a complete 
lexicon to the student of a language—Doston Transcript. 


“We are free to say, that to students, politicians, editors, and all 
public writers and speakers, this is the most useful publication of late 
years; in short, a key to the richest treasures of modern thought and 
scholarship—W. Y. Christian Enquirer. 


“The utility of this volume is unlimited, for it is not confined to any 
single branch of literature, and the merchant, the artisan, the man of 
science, the theologian and manufacturer, have at hand a guide which 
will lead them directly to those volumes and articles, where they are sure 
to find the information they seek.”—-Boston Eve. Gazette. 


“ We hope that the reading public will properly recognize the services 
of the compiler in the present undertaking; he has supplied them with 
a work that no student can afford to do without.”"——V. Y. Eve. Post. 

“ Every man of letters, every scientific man, every statesman, every 
lawyer, every physician, every clergyman, and, above all, every editor, 
is the debtor of the compiler of this work, and will be as long as he is 
a working and a thinking man.”"—-V. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


CHARLES B. NORTON, 


Agent for Libraries. 
For sale by booksellers ge.erally. 
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THE 


NEW-YORK QUARTERLY. 


Tus Work is designed to supply America with that class of 
literature which the best British Journals have for a long time 
afforded England. It will treat of such subjects as are of in- 
terest to every member of the country, as those subjects are 
conceived of by our enlightened statesmen and able scholars. 


It will be its constant endeavor to foster a noble nationality 
in Literature and Art—and we are conviieed, that a well-con- 
ducted Quarterly can do much to infuse into the popular mind 
those high and just views of education which are essential to 
the development of our institutions. 


As powerful as our commercial nationality has already 
become, so powerful shall it be the object of this work to ren- 
der our nationality in letters and art. Every subject suited to 
advance the American mind, every theory calenlated to have 
a wide bearing on the future destinies of our prosperous coun- 
try, shall herein find ample space for discussion. 


We invite the statesmen who would promote a noble endea- 
vor to diffuse knowledge of a superior order among the citizens 


of our common country—divines, who would see our people 
developed in mind, that they may rationally conceive of highest 
truths—scholars, who would extend a broader and more gen- 
uine culture—to contribute to our liberal pages. 


The Review will be strictly composed of original productions, 
and each number will contain a brief sketch of contemporary 
literature, and a scientific summary, recapitulating the most 
important discoveries throughout the world during the quarter. 


Baker, 


